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What is this? 


| suppose what this is is going to be influenced by your experience in quiz bowl 
and what you believe of it. If you believe that quiz bowl is the pursuit of knowledge, 
you’re going to see this as a textbook. If you believe that quiz bowl is competition, 
then you will see this as a coach’s playbook. If you believe that quiz bowl should 
never be considered a sport, you will see this as heresy, and will want to burn me at 
the stake. 

Even if you don’t consider it a sport, you must agree that it has some qualities of 
a sport. Quiz bowl demands training, it is rewarding in itself to train for it. Quiz bowl 
results are a function of the training, experience, and preparedness of the players. 
Quiz bowl pressures the player to think and work at levels they could not do 
normally. And there are levels of competition which are completely 
incomprehensible to the untrained eye. Notice | consider it to have the qualities of a 
sport, but not necessarily a spectator sport. 

My goal in this document is to outline 99 themes of common quiz bowl bonus 
constructions, where the information is easily obtained and retained by the player. 
My second goal is to use the established patterns to teach how to identify similar 
patterns of lower frequency, and in doing so extend the players' knowledge in how 
to approach such questions, answer them successfully, and aid in their efforts to 
construct similar questions. The third goal is to show how best to approach bonus 
questions generally, as a method to improve the general game for new teams. In 
total the ultimate goal is to provide something lacking in quiz bowl, a first guide to 
improvement, from an initial position of knowing almost nothing of the game. 

I'm not offering with this a royal road to quiz bowl greatness. This is not quiz 
bowl A-Z, at best, maybe this will get you to the outskirts of C on the knowledge, 
and G or H on the method. But! am trying to help a new player avoid false starts, 
avoid feelings of helplessness, and avoid the urge to quit the game, just before it 
gets interesting. I’m hoping that this greases the skids, and allows more people to 
take the first few steps. Something that permits people to understand the game, 
even if they don’t stay with it, and something that permits people to stay with it a 
little longer, and start to ‘get it.’ 

This book started with a suggestion. “Nobody should have to write a Snell’s law 
question ever again.” The response to that statement. “Well, everyone has written 
it twice already.” 

Let me state this, you’re not ‘everyone’, if you are reading this, you’re starting 
out on the road through quiz bowl. “Everyone” in the case | described were the 
previous writers. Primo Levi wrote of a scar that all chemists of his era had on their 
palms, where their attempt to insert a bent glass tube into a rubber stopper resulted 
in a broken piece of glass stabbing them between the fingers. Writing Snell’s Law 
is one of those things for quiz bowl writers, a somewhat banal, somewhat painful 
rite of passage that identifies one member of the guild. 


Snell’s Law, appearing later as number [63] in this text, makes its ubiquitous 
appearance in rounds from high school to college and beyond. It comes up 
perennially in quiz bowl, but to the bystander, it’s gibberish. To the physics teacher, 
it’s little different from any other section in the Optics chapter. To the physicist, it 
may only be a tool or an equation consulted once in a career. But to quiz bowl, it’s 
our daily bread. It has been internalized by players of a certain experience for 
decades as “important to know.” 

Quiz bowl is not a test of pure knowledge. It is a test of curated knowledge, 
affected by the writers, editors, and the distribution. Each of those curators act as a 
filter through which the knowledge has been translated into questions. 

The 99 bonus subjects presented here started as a list of about 180. They were 
things that had one common thread. They kept coming up. Some went back to my 
time as a player (1991-96), some just manifested in the past few years. But they 
kept appearing in what | heard, what | read, what | edited. | started my list, and 
began compiling items, into pages of data. | reviewed online archives of questions 
to confirm my suspicions, that these were themes for bonus questions that repeated 
year after year. Each one that we have included in this list has been mentioned at 
least 80 times in sets that | could find. Each of them passed the test of quiz bowl 
utility, they were “important to know.” 

There is probably no greater irony in quiz bowl than this: You are more likely to 
see questions about the assassinations of Presidents Garfield and McKinley, than 
those about the assassinations of Presidents Lincoln and Kennedy. Why should 
that be true? If you spend enough time focused only on quiz bowl, you know 
Alexander Graham Bell not for his work developing the telephone, but for his 
prototype metal detector’s failure to find the bullet in James Garfield’s body. Why 
should that be true? Because what is “important to know’ in quiz bowl does not 
map with what is important to know in real life. 

Now if you stop right at that point, leave, and never again cast your shadow 
within the confines of quiz bowl, you’d think we were nutters. And you’d only be half 
wrong. If you'd left right there, you’d miss out on the interesting things. We don’t 
deal in the boring in quiz bowl. If it’s “important to know’, it’s interesting to know. If 
you'd left right there, you’d miss out on the skills quiz bowl teaches: disciplining your 
mind, recalling information quickly, learning to fight honorably, writing well, speaking 
publicly, winning humbly, losing graciously, outdueling an opponent with your mind, 
accepting risks and chance, acting on incomplete information, ignoring distractions, 
bonding with teammates, learning more things, and discovering that everybody 
knows something so you don’t have to know everything. 

Cool with that? 

Good, because real life doesn’t map with much of anything anyway. 

Why bonus questions? 

Bonus questions represent two-thirds of scoring in quiz bowl, but are primarily 
treated as afterthoughts by the general population of quiz bowl. The fact is that the 
majority of available points come from bonus questions, that these bonus questions 


have established patterns that an observant player can turn to their advantage. 
Bonuses also lack the element of pressure. Since tossup questions require you to 
buzz in and act to secure the points, they require an initial change in the new 
player’s temperament. Tossups demand that you judge the risk of an incorrect 
answer against the reward of buzzing at that exact moment. The bonus requires 
none of that. 

One can make the case of focusing on the bonus question simply by 
comparison of points: a tossup can earn 15 points, a bonus 30. But additionally, a 
bonus is pure offense. There is no necessary strategy to it, beyond "answer 
correctly," (we will describe strategies to improve your bonus play later.) In contrast, 
a tossup is defense; it is the interruption of your opponent on their way to the 
bonus. 

A bonus also allows guessing, and uncertainty in knowledge to be used 
positively without penalty. All unanswered questions in a bonus score zero the 
same as an incorrect answer. Any answer on a bonus, no matter how unlikely, is 
better than no answer. There are points to be had, so there is no shame in taking 
an opportunity. 

A bonus is also more forgiving for starting out as player, because it is a team 
exercise. Information you personally may not have ever learned, or may have 
forgotten may be in your teammate’s head. Since players can confer on bonuses, a 
player may have part of the answer and their teammate another part, or the 
teammate may spark some recollection in another player who has the answer. 

A bonus is a more forgiving starting point for players to develop confidence. The 
downside is that teams need tossup conversion to get to bonuses. But if they can 
practice tossups and bonus questions together, they can gain the confidence and 
knowledge they need before the game is played. 

It is important to note that while the structure of a shot favors its inclusion in the 
form of a bonus, the same information is can appear in tossups. We cover shots as 
bonus fodder because the connections don't change when the material is 
considered as a tossup. In covering a bonus as a shot, we will cover what could 
appear in a tossup on the same material, in fact we’ll cover what could appear in 
many tossups on the same material. 


Repeats 

Once is happenstance. Twice is coincidence. The third time it’s enemy 
action. — Auric Goldfinger 

A foundation of quiz bowl is this: Almost everything repeats. Not whole 
questions, that would be plagiarism; but the components of all the questions, the 
clues, the answers, the phrasing, all repeat themselves over and over again. It is 
not a secret withheld from anyone, but it is something not spoken of as significant, 
existing in the background until you realize it. Repeats make quiz bowl predictable 
from past data. Everything in this book hinges on that truth. 


As a thought experiment, consider if repeats were forbidden in competition. 
There would immediately be things rendered valueless. Practice would have no 
value except to eliminate material which might appear in future, essentially you 
would be learning things come up for the express purpose of forgetting them as 
now useless. There also could not be multiple writers working on different sets, 
without them have to remaining in constant contact about what they are working on, 
lest one use a clue the other might have already put into a set. In such a system, 
accidental duplication of effort is a waste of production. Essentially a repeat-free 
system would have to be an autocratic monopoly system with a permanent division 
between writers and players. A system based on no repeats would quickly 
cannibalize all the easy clues, and collapse into nothing but obscurities, making 
questions less answerable over time, and making the format eventually unplayable. 
Quiz bowl cannot exist as a continuing product without some facts reappearing. 

Some formats in the past have tried to claim they do not repeat themselves, 
arguing that they were testing knowledge with questions you would learn from 
coursework, and that studying for their version of quiz bowl was impossible. 
Invariably, they were lying. One company, to preserve what they believed to be 
their monopoly, ordered that old packets be destroyed after competitions, so that 
they could quietly recycle questions from their old sets on a 4-year cycle. This 
placed the obedient teams at a disadvantage, without penalizing the rebels whose 
archives of old sets were examined and allowed those teams to thrive. The easy 
way to dispel this myth in the wild is to see if they forbid ANY access to their old 
questions, that a group didn't sell or give away their old questions as practice 
material. After all, if there’s no value in seeing the old questions, why would a 
customer would want to see them. The old questions would contain the evidence of 
repeats, but there’s no way they can let the customer see that. 

Knowing that something repeats is important for quiz bowl, because it means 
that there will be future value in learning it for game play. The same rule applies to 
learning in general, you learn something because it will come up again, and be 
applicable later. But before you can realize something repeats, you have to 
encounter it a first time. The list of 99 shots we're about to present, will represent a 
first exposure to some of these items. Rather than wait for them to appear in 
practice, studying, or game play, we're giving you the first encounter now, and 
highlighting that they will appear again. That will make that second exposure spark 
your memory. There will be thousands of other things that repeat, but it will be up to 
you to learn them from first encounter, and capitalize on your second and 
subsequent encounters with that information. This is probably not the first time 
you've seen the information for some of these 99, where you are familiar the hope 
is that these give you new details that you did not know before, and that you will use 
that additional knowledge later. 

Repeats exist, but we can’t allow a tournament to be overwhelmed by them. 
Writers and editors want to test as much knowledge as we can throughout an event, 
and a repeat within an event is testing the same knowledge twice. (The most 


notable example | can remember was a 1997 ACF Regional, which became known 
by attendees as the Thomas Hardy invitational. Over 12 packets read we found six 
separate questions on the works and life of English author Thomas Hardy. To 
extend Goldfinger’s maxim, the fourth time was a system failure, the fifth a joke, 
and the sixth a desperate cry by the editors for more diverse questions.) It’s a 
sampling error if we are attempting to model a random selection of knowledge, and 
the presence of repeats distracts from the overall quality of an event. That is why 
repeat-checking became such an important process in editing quiz bowl, and the 
automation of repeat-checking was such an improvement, enabling the editor to not 
waste time on a tedious, time consuming process. Once repeat-checking became a 
recognized necessary step in the editing process, it began to express patterns 
within a single tournament, and across multiple tournaments. 


What is a shot? 


We need to define the bonus questions we will use here. The specific type of 
bonus question we are covering in this work is the three-part bonus with leadin, 
conferral allowed, without bounceback or tying the material to an associated earlier 
question which grants access to the bonus, and with answers given after each part. 
This is the standard which is used in most events, though modifications to that 
standard would not substantially alter the following advice. 

Definition: A shot is a connected set of facts relating to a subject which covers 
90% of the possible answers and clues that can be given in a bonus question where 
the bonus’ theme is that subject. 

The theme is the connective tissue of the parts of a bonus, when someone talks 
about a bonus “about X,” X is the theme of that bonus. Because we want a theme, 
the writer constrains the facts in the bonus to those that relate to that theme. When 
writing a bonus, or studying a topic for quiz bowl, we will find a set of facts we 
consider related to a theme. We can then examine the frequency of those facts’ 
appearances in a sample of questions, and we can estimate which of these, based 
on their appearances in the past are likely to appear again in a bonus on that 
theme. Not all of them will appear in every question on that theme, but we can 
guess that 90% of the bonus parts on that theme in future will contain answers 
which appear in our set of facts. That considered set of facts and associations is 
what | define as a shot. 

Not every theme has an easily defined shot. If the theme is defined too broadly, 
like “Name these works of Russian literature”, collecting the facts necessary to fulfill 
the 90% threshold will require multiple volumes of text. Further, if the theme is 
defined too tightly, like “Name these characters from The Master and Margarita,” 
there may not be enough facts that someone could construct a bonus of reasonable 
difficulty (especially given you’ve already named two such characters), much less a 
shot. 

We want to define a shot as a little bigger than the information in a bonus for the 
simple reason that a shot consisting of four pieces of data likely uses the same four 
pieces in the same way every time, where even adding a fifth piece of data allows 
variety in constructing the bonus. The former is likely to be called out for 
plagiarism, even when it is coincidence, or “We have had this exact bonus before 
so we must have read this packet.” The latter allows dozens of new questions to be 
assembled, all close but not exactly containing the same information. 

We also want to define a 90% boundary, rather than saying 100%, because the 
tail in quiz bowl is exceptionally long. | am enough of an engineer to only work in 
confidence intervals and safety factors. One of Murphy’s Laws states “It is 
impossible to make anything foolproof because fools are so ingenious.” New 
research could always come and present such an incredible fact that it must be 
included in future in all questions relating to the theme. An editor may need to 


attach, something, anything to a bonus to remove repeats. A future writer may 
decide simply in reading this or some other work giving advice to new players that 
they must find a fact outside of the norm for that third part. Fools, once called out, 
are also exceptionally motivated. 

But even with that definition we can find plenty of things that could classify as a 
shot. A shot is a handy way of chunking information for quiz bowl use. But a list of 
shots given their themes is also unwieldy. For example, here’s some facts | 
became aware of recently: 

Felix Mendelssohn, the composer, created the song Festgesang to be 
performed at the celebration of the 400th anniversary of Johannes Gutenberg’s 
invention of movable type. The music from that was later combined with a poem by 
Charles Wesley, brother of John Wesley, both founders of the Methodist movement. 
The resulting combination is known today as the Christmas carol “Hark, the Herald 
Angels Sing.” 

Taken by itself, that’s a shot, a collection of facts that should be interesting 
enough to merit writing about. But it’s never come up as an entire bonus in play. 
This would be the shot for a theme of "Hark, the Herald Angels Sing," but it’s not 
really useful to us to know this as it hasn't appeared in the past, and it's unlikely to 
appear in the future. So, this would not be classified as critical to know. 

The six governing principles of this classification of a 'shot', employed to curate 
the list of critical shots, are as follows: 


1 


The knowledge in the shot must be compact. There needs to be at most 10-12 
answers that are reasonable things to ask, and at least 5-6 answers. Too many 
possible answers would make it hard to recall all the information. We cannot have 
too few possible answers or we run the risk of a Book of Three Scenario. (See 
below) There can be associated clues and signifiers which connect to specific parts 
of the shot (e.g., titles, seminal texts of a thinker, canonical examples of a biological 
phenomenon), but we want to use our description of a shot to fence around 90% of 
the answers that a bonus about this subject could cover. 

As an example: We will cover Chinese Rebellions [99] in our list. In preparing 
this, the data pulled indicated that the majority of questions referred to the Boxer 
Rebellion (111 mentions), and a significant number (94) were covering the Taiping 
Rebellion, there were a number of rebellions at the tail end of mentions, which only 
had slight mentions, and most were rarely answers, more often being clues for the 
dynasty in which they occurred: (An Lushan (11), White Lotus (10), Red Turbans 
(8), Yellow Turbans (10), Five Pecks of Rice(4)) Since the clues are plentiful but the 
answers are not, we can contain all of them in a single shot, even though the 
majority of answers will be coming from the Boxer and Taiping Rebellions. You 
could make the case that the Boxer Rebellion is itself a single shot, but by itself it 
almost fails the frequency argument below. 


Our example above almost passes this limit but the only answers | can see in it 
are: Mendelssohn, Methodism, Wesley, Gutenberg, and “Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing.” That's just a little too small, and it lacks enough clues to move from answer to 
answer in the bonus without enough clues. There is also the problem that a sixth 
possible answer, movable type, could be confused with the printing press itself, as a 
possible answer, demanding reader and editor participation in not fun adjudication 
issues. (Is it to be written as an accept, a prompt or a denial if the player says 
printing press?) 


Books of Three 

They go by many names “Three Canonical Answers”, “The Three Things to 
Know About”, “Book of Three”. All of these indicate that there are exactly three 
answers to know, and exactly one way to write about them. We what we want to 
inform you about these, but not have you reproduce them. 

For a new writer, a Book of Three is complete and therefore appealing, as it is 
easy to digest. 

But here’s the thing, they’re rare. In fact, they’re almost extinct as question 
material. A Book of Three has to be resistant to change or inclusion of new pieces 
of information, and in doing so, it loses its ability to have a hard part. If it’s going to 
survive, all other attempts to break it up have to be sufficiently out on the long tail as 
to not be unimportant, or to be so obvious in the tacked-on nature as to defeat the 
interest of theme. (In other words, making the question not about the Book of Three 
makes the writing of the question so awful that it’s simpler for the editor to revert it 
to a Book of Three. When an editor tries to change it away, the phrasing is usually 
so awkward as to be noticeable.) To the degree that each part of the book of three 
is known for being part of a book of three, it becomes difficult to know just one 
component. A book of three quickly becomes an all-or-nothing proposition. And 
with that comes the trap. A careful editor does not want bonuses in her set which 
only result in 30 points for a team or zero points for a team. The questions are 
written to have some degree of normal distribution to their results. 

The other factors on the existence of books of Three is that they need to exist 
where people don’t care about the subject. This is really true about all of our shots, 
but especially with respect to books of Three. For a book of Three to survive, it has 
to survive unchanged. Nobody can come to a new fact and say “That’s got to go 
into that question.” It survives by a certain degree of disinterest in the subject 
matter. Book of Three bonuses get written to fill a need when few needs are left, in 
a category that has more need than willpower to write the questions. So what 
categories get this treatment? Ones where there are few writers who have that 
subject as their major. Ones where the knowledge comes from survey courses. 
And ones where there is a _ significant disconnect between the quiz bowl 
interpretation of the category, and the category as major/school. Essentially, these 
are gaps in the system, where such a subject can survive. 


What are the canonical books of three remaining? J’Accuse [89], and John 
Sherman’s 1890 [24] come to mind for me immediately, but they do have alternate 
answers which have grown up around them, and which we include in their shots. A 
fairly awkward book of three can be found in “Juan de Fuca/Nazca/Cocos,” the 
three small tectonic plates which slide between the North and South American 
Plates and the Pacific. It’s awkward because the Cocos Plate, the ostensible hard 
part doesn’t really have any good same name clues. It even has a reasonable, 
though equally hard and clue-free, alternative fourth in the Scotia Plate, which lies 
south of South America and only slightly in the Pacific Ocean, or the newly 
discovered Malpelo microplate. 
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A shot must be isolated from other knowledge that would appear in quiz bowl. 

Let's consider a case that isn't going to be called a shot: a bonus where the 
three answers are As | lay Dying, William Faulkner, and Yoknapatawpha County. If 
you make the case that Faulkner is a shot, | believe you up to a point, but then | 
note that any number of works could be placed in that A slot and still have the same 
B and C. There's simply too many ways for the leadin and part A to come from. 
Most William Faulkner have a preset B and C parts, (Faulkner, and then 
Yoknapatawpha County,) that people expect, but it's not even a given that part C 
will be Yoknapatawpha. Faulkner is not really isolated. 

A handy term which was coined a long time ago is "answerspace." This is the 
set of answers which are plausible within a tournament's difficulty, distribution, and 
expectations. Answerspace was an extension of the idea of canon, the things 
which come up repeatedly. (Shots, or the answer possibilities within them, that we 
discuss here could be considered a subset of canon.) We will now extend the 
metaphor to the concept of cluespace, which is a superset of answerspace. A 
superset, because while all answers can serve as clues for other answers, some 
clues and their connections make them unsuitable as answers. Within the vast 
arrangement of clues, we can make a measure of the distance between two clues, 
in terms of conceptual connections needed to go from one to the other. This is 
important as a bonus can never travel more than one connection away from its 
given clues' answer, without being awkwardly written and thus awkwardly read. 
This idea of distance in terms of connection is central to what is to come. We will 
now cease to use either term in this work as | find them far more pretentious now 
than | did when | first coined them. 


3 


A shot's contained knowledge must be useful over a long time. We target the 
knowledge so that if you were to learn in early high school that this particular shot 
exists, and you were to keep playing, you could see the same base knowledge 
benefit you up to the college level. We don't want things that will only help you 


later, and we don't want things that will die out or replaced by new knowledge that 
you will have to relearn. 


A 


We want knowledge that is relatively static throughout your career in quiz bowl. 
There are two aspects to this principle. First, that over time there won't be a new 
addition to the knowledge in the shot. This leads us to reject things like current 
events, or active authors as subjects, and to favor categories which won't suddenly 
develop new answers. Second, it means that a shot won't suddenly accrue a new 
answer as you move up in difficulty. In this case let's consider a possible shot 
composed of the plays of Arthur Miller. In high school curricula, there are only two 
plays by Arthur Miller that are known: The Crucible, and Death of A Salesman. 
These are in the canon of high school education, and all high school bonus 
questions about Arthur Miller begin and end with these two plays. However, once 
you go into even novice collegiate questions, there can be references and even 
answers made to plays like All My Sons, A View from the Bridge, and After the Fall. 
There's nothing wrong with that, and in fact you should naturally move beyond just 
those two plays in college, but relearning and redoing your assumptions is not a 
good return on your investment of time and memory. If we are trying to show you 
things that you should learn first that will last your throughout your playing career, 
static is good. 


5 
A shot either appears frequently enough to be worth knowing, 
OR 


6 


A shot is oversampled due to the distribution or the producers of questions, 
making it frequent enough to be worth knowing. The first of these two principles is 
simple. We do not wish to waste your time learning information your will only use 
once, so we choose and curate the list of shots to be valuable to you and favor the 
shots which will come up more than once a year, some as high as every 
tournament. The shot appears frequently enough that you will be reminded of it, 
and once learned, prevents you from forgetting it. The second of these two 
principles demands looking over the collected corpus of packets and _ their 
distributions, and finding the tendencies of authors in what they produce. If there is 
a secret sauce in this, that is it. Between packet distribution, writers’ curriculum, 
and the tendencies of both writers and editors, there exist emergent patterns which 
makes some things more valuable to know for quiz bowl than other things, which 
does not conform to expectations. These 99 shots are the distillation of those 
patterns. 

Loosely, these can be defined as two of space, two of time, and two of tendency. 


A shot is compact. There are not too many clues within a shot, and those are 
interconnected, so the overall distance within the shot is low. 

A shot is isolated. It has very few connections outside of the bonus itself. 

A shot is stable over your career. 

A shot is stable with respect to time. 

A shot has high frequency 

A shot is oversampled 


Now not all of the shots here cover all of the criteria, some have important 
exceptions, but they do cover the majority of the criteria, and some were particular 
exemplars of a particular criterion that they couldn't be excluded. [10] is almost too 
compact to qualify, where [33], [51], and [96] are almost too big. You could argue 
that portions of [42], [48] and [69] should just be partitioned off by themselves and 
serve as shots. | have argued with myself over whether [41] appears frequently 
enough, or if some other astronomy phenomenon should be there. 


In constructing the list of shots, | endeavored to achieve the following: For a 
tournament of high school, novice collegiate, or undergraduate level, between 25 to 
30 of the shots | list will appear in tournament set of packets as bonuses, due their 
frequency in appearance, or thier oversampling in the distribution. If | have done 
my job correctly, that means that the information here covers at least 90% of the 
answers given for a bonus that covers that particular material. You won't get to all 
the bonuses, and you will miss tossups which lead to these bonuses, but knowing 
these shots will grant you the ability to convert those bonuses easily. That's the 
base payment, the initial increment. If you as a player, are able to find additional 
patterns which inhabit bonus questions, and learn how to frame them as shots, and 
them to your repertoire, those points are added to this total. If you as a coach are 
able to identify these patterns and instill the Knowledge in your team, they will add 
to that total. If some of the tossups impinge upon the subjects covered in shots, 
those may add to the total. 


Why do you call this a shot? 

The term “shot” we use here is a throwback to a book | leafed through as a child 
called “The 99 Critical Shots in Pool.” The reason | use the term “Shot” for these 
clusters of information is threefold. In pool, these “Critical Shots” consider only two 
or three target balls, but they form the paths to mastery of many situations. They 
are a small pattern on the table. They have to appear before the player, the player 
must recognize the applicable pattern, and the player must execute the proper 
procedures from a limited set of correct options to make the shot work. Collection 
of those skills, and knowing when to apply those skills becomes the key. So too 
with this. 

The second reason | use the term shot is that is what they resemble: a cluster of 
discrete items, related by proximity to each other, which are found along the same 


trajectory of thought. If you visualize a set of information, the idea of them both 
being close together and traveling along the same path make sense. 

The third reason for using the term is the alternate meaning of shot; that of 
opportunity. A bonus in these clusters of knowledge is an opportunity. Identification 
of the shot, making the associations in place, executing the play by giving the 
correct answers, and collecting the full 30 points from a bonus. A team that makes 
the critical shots, will have an advantage over their opponents. A team that fails to 
make the critical shots gives that advantage to their opponents. Whether this is 
basketball, pool, or the musical Hamilton! (which started after | started calling these 
shots), it is your advantage to recognize opportunities presented to you. 


The Theses 

Given that: Repeats occur. 

1. SHOTS EXIST 

1.1. Bonus questions in quiz bowl must have a theme. 

1.2. Bonus questions must therefore logically link their component parts 
together. 

1.3. The connections between things are not uniformly distributed. There are 
certain things that someone or something is particularly known for. 

1.4. There will be clusters of people, things, events, concepts, that are tightly 
connected to themselves, and not too much else. 

1.5. These clusters of information may then be mapped into the shape of a 
bonus question. These maps need not be one-to-one, there may be more 
information in the cluster than will fit into three answers, a lead-in, the questions of a 
bonus and connecting thoughts between the questions. But there is a minimum 
amount of information which is needed to map into a bonus. 

1.6. There is also a maximum size of a cluster, beyond which it makes it 
impractical for us to manage the mapping. 

1.7. If we identify these clusters, we can then prepare ourselves to answer all 
the questions that can be posed from these clusters, and have mastery of 
knowledge over that information, and of the bonii!4] constructed from them. 

2. THERE EXIST METHODS TO IDENTIFY SHOTS 

2.1. One can identify possible shots retroactively by examining the existing 
canon, and conducting a census of previous themes. One can then predict, based 
on previous appearances, the likelihood of future appearances. 

2.2. One can also identify shots based on the predicted content that is required 
in a packet by the distribution of the packet or set of packets. This hones the results 
of the previous step by eliminating the assumption of a static system. If a change 
occurs to the distributions of packets, it will affect our frequency expectations. 

2.2.1. Quiz bowl functions by a distribution of categories. Regardless of the 
judgment of whether a category is worth including, a judgment has been made, and 
the packet has been assembled accordingly. Even if, in your opinion, it's done 
wrong, it has been done. 


2.2.2. Categories do not reflect even distributions of knowledge, nor do they 
even pretend to create even divisions. 

2.2.3. There will therefore be categories where the clusters of information will 
collect, in greater frequency than their relevance outside of quiz bowl. The only way 
that this will not be true is the case where each category and subcategory matches 
perfectly with the sum of the human knowledge in each competitor’s mind. | will 
grant you that possibility it could be hit, if you grant it is infinitesimally small, and 
cannot be known to be correct until after the questions are read. 

2.2.4. We should be able to identify these points where there is greater 
frequency of a subject than their analogue in the world, for these will present bits of 
knowledge which will appear more frequently in bonuses. 

3. SHOTS CAN BE INTERNALIZED QUICKLY 

3.1. While everyone learns at a different rate, there are pieces of knowledge 
which can be accrued more quickly than others. 

3.2. If two pieces of knowledge will lead to the mastery of the same amount of 
points from questions, the deciding factor would be the time required to acquire that 
knowledge. 

3.3. We should then search for pieces which are easily and quickly taught and 
retained as our first pieces of knowledge to impart. 

3.4. The fastest way to reward the interest of players is then to impart 
knowledge quickly. 


Basic and advanced quiz bowl bonus strategy 

When first introduced to quiz bowl, players, either subconsciously or 
consciously, assume the tossup and the bonus should be attacked in the same 
way. As such, they usually employ one of two strategies: only answering when they 
have certainty, or taking a chance with the same level of abandon between tossups 
and bonuses. While they are not good strategies to employ for tossups, these are, 
pretty much the two worst strategies one can employ with respect to bonuses. 

Not having a strategy in dealing with a bonus part and you aren’t certain of your 
answer is oddly not the worst possible strategy. The worst possible strategy is to 
not answer at all. No answers given ensures a ceiling and floor of zero points. 
Blind guessing on a bonus, which most would consider the equivalent of not having 
a strategy, at least leads to stumbling into questions about Adam Smith, Inigo 
Jones, or Robert Johnson. The floor is still zero, but at least there’s a possibility of 
dumb luck. So how do we make our luck smarter? We come up with a better 
strategy. 


The Basic Strategy of Quiz Bowl Bonuses: 
Correctly answer what you do know. 
Minimize what you don't know. 
Come up with a guess. 

The basic strategy isn’t written out often, but it makes sense to write it out to see 
how the advice we’re about to give you will work. If you retain shots of information, 
you will correctly answer what you do know, and if you learn the critical shots, you 
will minimize what you don’t know. 

The majority of teams exist without realizing that a strategy can be employed. A 
majority of those that realize there is a strategy don't realize they can improve upon 
the basic strategy, or they focus solely on the second part. What you want to do is 
use your knowledge of what an answer can’t be, to inform you of all the possibilities 
of what it can be. Increase your knowledge both to prevent needing to guess, and 
to make better-informed guesses when you must guess. 

While bonus questions are awash in clues that uniquely identify a particular 
answer, those clues are not apparent to a new player, simply because a new player 
will not have been exposed to them. Recognition of those clues when encountered 
subsequent times is the “minimize what you don’t know.” But beyond those 
uniquely identifying clues, are clues that help eliminate possibilities. “Coming up 
with a guess” starts with improving a blind guess using the clues to eliminate 
possibilities. Those clues are used by experienced players to confirm their 
hypothesis derived from those uniquely identifying clues, for an inexperienced 
player, they serve to get the possible answers down to a small pool. At the very 
least a bonus part can give you information what kind of noun you are expected to 
answer. Is it a person, place, thing, activity, event, work, etc.? The clues of the 


bonus can also reduce possibilities down by giving the nationality, time period, 
number (singular or plural), gender, vocation or avocation of a person, the style of a 
work, the location of an event. Every bonus part gives you two or three descriptions 
which reduce the possible answers to a much smaller set of possibilities. Those 
descriptions can move a 1 in 10,000 blind guess to a 1 in 100 chance, or a 1 in 100 
toa1in2. 

You should see that this elimination process helps you get to categories of 
answers, of much smaller size than just “a war,” “a person,” “a poem,” down to 
things like “a war in Spain in the 1700's,” “a physician who was educated in Russia,” 
“a poem, translated from Persian.” These smaller more specific categories allow 
you to make much more educated guesses. Because the possibilities are a smaller 
set, if you have an idea for an answer which fits that smaller category, it’s more 
likely to be correct. Much of the early journey of a player in quiz bowl is not 
developing knowledge of THE answer for that question, but developing AN answer 
that fits that category, and guessing. When they are right, the uniquely identifying 
clues become a way to get that answer in future, and when they are wrong, it 
becomes an incentive to both figure out what differentiates their answer from the 
correct one, AND to collect those uniquely identifying clues. 

This is still basic strategy for bonuses, and most teams have never gotten this 
far. The shots we will list in the second half of this book will help cover all three of 
the pieces of basic strategy, but the construction of them into shots, coherent 
mappings of sets of information, will permit the use of more advanced strategy. 


Two flawed models that will keep you from advanced strategy. 

New players tend to develop one of two flawed models in describing bonus 
questions in terms of difficulty. The first flawed model was that points are 
equivalent, so all bonus parts valued at 10 points should be of equal difficulty. 
Admittedly this thinking originated in a time where bonus parts of unequal value 
were far more common than today. This doesn’t really work because if a bonus is 
composed of associated material, making things of equal difficulty is a bit like 
running the same question three times. A team exposed to such a question will 
either know all the parts, or none. Writers and editors aim to have a variety of 
outcomes for a bonus, if the bonus results only in zero or 30 points, it is flawed. 
Also, the previous parts of a bonus provide additional information to the team, 
eliminating answers, and providing clues to later parts, so it won't be equal difficulty 
in reading, even if it's intended to be equal difficulty in writing. 

The second flawed model new players fall into is that bonus difficulty must 
escalate throughout the bonus. Part A must be the easiest of three parts, Part C 
must be the hardest. The idea seems to be that the bonus must be some sort of 
hero’s journey with escalating challenge, but it isn’t written as a rule anywhere. 
Bonus questions are not limited to that format, and there’s no reason the easiest 
part can’t be the last. Most writers are not wedded to the sequence, and most only 
consider writing something they know as easy and something they didn’t know 


previous as hard. So prematurely classifying in your mind: “these are the easy 
clues for this, so part A has to be one of these” or “this is the third part so it has to 
be the more obscure of the two answers | am considering” is going to be a way of 
losing points available to you. 


Thinking in terms of distance, not difficulty 

This is the most important piece of advice one can offer in regarding the bonus. 
If we accept that a bonus is associated information, connected point to point by 
factual relationships, then given the leadin of a bonus, we can limit our search for 
the answers to each bonus part as a certain number of relationships away from the 
information conveyed in the leadin. 

This observation gives us reason to consider a change in strategy as regards 
bonus play. We do not need to know what the contents of a later bonus part are to 
start figuring out what the answer might be. We can turn the serial process of 
listening to a part and figuring out the answer into a parallel process, where we are 
summoning possible answers from our memory at the beginning part, exchanging 
information and eliminating possibilities as they are mentioned, and giving us more 
time to deduce later parts. Instead of the bonus being three parts with 5 seconds of 
think time, essentially the B part of a bonus now becomes a part with 10-15 
seconds of think time, and the C part of a bonus becomes 20-30 seconds of think 
time. Attacking the problem as a shot, that can be recalled at the beginning of the 
bonus, greatly increases the chances of a team collecting all the points from a 
bonus. 


Let us instead consider the concept of distance from the leadin. The first part of 
the bonus is always closest in logical deduction, induction, similarity, or association 
to the leadin. The second part is either closer in steps of reasoning to the first part 
of the bonus, or equal in steps of reasoning, and the third part is closer or equal to 
the previous parts than to the leadin. 

While this does seem obvious when said, it allows us to think in a different way 
about questions. It is not that the third part is more difficult, it is that the third part is 
one of the farthest extent of answers for which the leadin can plausibly be posed. It 
is third in the order because the first two parts led to it. What we now have is a 
searchable problem. The leadin indicates a point of origin, the root of our search 
tree, and from that point associated answers can be found. We can either take the 
bonus question as a series of individual parts, one leading to the next, or we can 
realize that all the possible answers for all the bonus parts lie within three 
associations from that leadin. If you can map the associations, you can do it in 
advance of the question being asked, and have them in place in your mind. The 
shot is there, mapped out for you; take it. 

The reason the third part is seen as hard is that you are implicitly expected to 
have spent the first two parts of the bonus determining and eliminating answers for 
the third part. 


Now we can incorporate back into our method the notion that there will be an 
easy part, a medium-difficulty part, and a hard part, but by divorcing it from an 
expected order in which we will encounter answers, it becomes a better tool to 
eliminate possibilities. 

This is why we have chosen the shot as the framework with which to teach you 
the bonus, any information within a shot is close enough to any other information 
that could be an answer. 


OODA and Bonus play 

The search problem posed by a distance from leadin model has a similarity to a 
decision-making process known as OODA, an acronym for Observe-Orient-Decide- 
Act. It is a looping process with multiple layers of feedback and feedforward. Quiz 
bowl may be using the steps of the OODA loop without phrasing it as such. 


The four steps of the OODA loop are: 

Observe — take in information from the sources at your disposal, those include 
your environment, your opponent’s actions and appearance, your equipment, your 
orders and guidance, your previous decisions and actions, and your condition. 

Orient — given all that you have observed, apply your experiences and your 
traditions to filter that information. Position yourself to come up with possible 
options 

Decide — given the options you have given yourself, choose. 

Act — act on the decision, and begin observation of the results of that action. 


In the canonical example (air combat between two fighter jets) this loop is 
performed hundreds of times a second, with each of the steps feeding into the next, 
and the results of each step feeding back into the next cycle of observation. As 
applied to a bonus the pace is much slower, much less life-or-death, and has fewer 
variables to be considered. 


Observe--What clues were read by the moderator in this part of the bonus? 
What do we remember from previous parts of the bonus? What do we remember 
has already been asked in previous questions that due to repeat checking won’t 
need to be considered? 

Orient--Do those clues match any patterns or frameworks of questions we 
already know? Do your teammates have any ideas? Can you come up with 
possible parts of this bonus which are to come? Have those clues eliminated 
possible answers you had considered? 

Decide--Based on what you know, what answer they are seeking for this part? If 
you have more than one possibility, what is more likely to be correct? If you have 
no idea, is there a best guess you can give? 

Act--Give the answer, and accept the feedback of whether our answer is correct 
as a new observation. If incorrect, incorporate the new answer as part of the next 
observation. If correct, eliminate the correct answer from possible later answers. 


The key feedback mechanisms of the bonus: what clues are included as parts, 
what the moderator says, the answers to previous parts, all flow into the next cycle 
of observation. If you modify the Act step to include “If there is more of a bonus part 
to come, come up with a best answer to this point,” this loop can be performed 
multiple times over a single bonus part. 


The shot becomes our method of orienting ourselves to the information 
presented in the bonus. It informs us of what can come up, not only in this loop’s 
decision step, but in subsequent steps. 


The OODA loop applied to quiz bowl is to consider the bonus as a series of 
hypotheses and tests. Each experiment gives you positive and negative 
information, eliminating right and wrong answers, and allowing you to eliminate 
information you don’t need to consider. Further, tossups can be evaluated by the 
same process (with an additional decision option, not to act on this cycle) 

If you add the rule: “Eliminate that correct answer from your list of what can 
come after. Eliminate the components of the shot from a possible reappearance in 
the tournament,” to the Act step, the entire packet and the entire tournament 
structure can be seen as a series of OODA nested loops. 

This approach can be done by anyone. It only requires practice, retention, 
tenacity, and not giving in to the smallest of social despairs (‘not knowing’ and not 
answering with at least a guess.) 


What you should be able to use this book for 

A shot should be useful to you in any number of ways, internalizing them 
through memorization works to improve your quiz bowl skill. It is a version of 
chunking information together, which is used by some to extend their memory. You 
can also use them to construct your own questions, and by that method internalize 
the components of the shot for future questions; this is my method of choice. You 
could reduce the description of the shot to a simplified relationship diagram, or 
create mind maps from these shots or information you gather yourself. If you are 
assembling your own memory palace, a shot is a logical organization of those facts 
to be used for later. 

We will also present a series of challenges to the reader. One of the key marks 
of mastery of a critical shot is to be able to create it. Writing out a question from the 
information gathered is an excellent way to commit to permanent memory the entire 
cluster of knowledge. We will challenge you to make the memory stick, by making 
the bonus as “you would write it.” 

It is my belief that "everyone knows something" that is applicable to quiz bowl. 
Whether it's personal experience, or coursework, there is some fraction of that 
acquired knowledge which overlaps with what can appear in a quiz bowl event. It is 
also my belief that because we are always learning, we are always getting a little 
better at quiz bowl, as long as we keep observing. | also hold that there is a 


threshold of collected knowledge which is sufficient to make the game sufficiently 
interesting at each level of competition. Below that point the game is simply too 
alien to a potential player to retain their attention. It is this gap which holds back 
quiz bowl. It produces quick ragequits when the players cannot get into it, and 
produces “burnout” at higher levels when that threshold changes at the next level. 
By providing a collection of materials useful at a range of levels of competition 
which are relatively stable at most levels of competition, | hope this allows players 
to avoid both. 

Everyone knows something as a base. Every student will acquire additional 
knowledge through their coursework. Every player will gain some experience in 
quiz bowl by participation. Quiz bowl experience, both in practice and in game 
situations, accumulates. This is why the total experience of a team is such a good 
metric of their performance. Participation and remembering play is a faster method 
of acquisition than coursework, but less rapid than constructing questions. | 
hesitate to say that understanding shots is a faster method of acquisition than 
constructing questions, but they cover two different phases of a player's 
development. | wouldn't expect a purely new player to construct questions without 
some framework of what a question contains, and shots provide the framework of 
organizing the clues to create the question. By the time a player can find the 
pattern of shots within a theme on their own, they are well on their way to being 
ready to turn those shots into their own questions. 

If you don't want to write, that's fine. Writing does take effort and practice, and 
exposure to questions is a substitute method that will accelerate your experience 
more than simple curriculum learning. | can't do without writing a question to retain 
the information I'm researching, and | need the retention. You may be able to do 
without, or you may need to take notes, or make mind maps, or any of a hundred 
different methods to preserve in your mind the information you're presented. The 
only thing | ever ask of new players is that they make the effort to learn one new 
thing every day. More is nice, but not always practical. But in setting a baseline of 
one new thing you didn't know in a day, it makes it a daily routine of acquiring 
experience. Not making that daily routine puts you at risk of burning out or drifting 
out of the game. 

A coach’s duty in quiz bowl is to guide the new player to information that 
interests her, and allows them to traverse the gap of knowledge from when they 
start out with only their classroom knowledge and their personal experiences to the 
point where they are able to incorporate what they have learned from quiz bowl. It 
demands they keep their attention and interest, guiding them through the eventual 
losses and hardships. The best way to do that is to arm them with information they 
can use repeatedly and frequently. Once their players have become self-sufficient 
in that regard, the coach’s role is also to make their players help in the coaching of 
those who are to come. Too many opportunities to grow the circuit lack this idea, 
the admission that the gap exists, and that the spark must be continuously bridged. 


Against early specialization 

| purposely mixed the categories around as | do not intend this to be something 
that a team can divide up and become specialized. Rather | would implore players 
to become a generalist up to a certain level before even considering specialization. 
Further, specialization is something you effort once you know where your team is 
weak, where your overall position is one of strength, with pockets of weakness. At 
the level you should be encountering these shots, you should be in an overall 
position of weakness, with pockets of strength. 


The End Point 


"If you love a demanding task, one that requires both discipline and talent— 
shooting hoops, playing drums, writing code—you eventually discover an 
innate boundary: you can apprehend real virtuosity, especially as it’s used to 
best you, but you can’t quite incorporate it." 


—Tad Friend, "Holding the T" 
http://www.newyorker.com/magazine/2016/01/18/holding-the-t 


In making this training available, | am trying to make the game soar for more 
people, to give them a chance an opportunity to see the game as | can see it. The 
only way to do that is to break down the barriers posed by the imposing facade of 
quiz bowl, to smooth out the opening lines, and point out the early traps. | am 
asking them to love a demanding task. If this work does that, they will see a 
glimpse of the game played well, and yes, they will see that innate boundary, but it 
will be very, very far in the distance. These are the first 99 which will be useful. | 
already can show you the second 99, but it will be your list to make. 


What | didn't include 
Why not geography? 


The reason we do not do much in geography in this book is that geography is a 
subject that “opens” very quickly. In your first year of "Geography" or "Social 
Studies" in grade school, you would have learned 50 states and 50 capitals. Each 
of those could be the subject of part of a geography bonus. They may not all 
appear as answers, but it wouldn't be unexpected or unfair to see them as 
answers. And by the time you play your first game of quiz bowl, you've also been 
exposed through classwork to countries and capitals, flags, rivers, lakes, deserts, 
seas, islands, and so on. All of those are possible answers or themes for 
geography questions. There are simply too many possible answers for any one of 
them to become frequent enough for us to consider a critical shot. The tail is too 
long, and the peak is too short. 


Why not more literature? 

Let’s consider literature with the case of Jonathan Swift. On the surface Swift 
seems ideal. There’s two paths to Jonathan Swift. The first is the expected one 
through Gulliver’s Travels, which is fine, and we can see a lot of detail within the 
books that can be used. The second path through Swift is a path through “A 
Modest Proposal” (see the rule of titillation further down; cannibalism always falls 
under that rule). And the kicker is you almost never see the two joined. Either it’s 
Swift or Gulliver's Travels and then two details, or it’s Swift, and "A Modest 
Proposal", then a work from the tail end of Swift’s satires. If the two of them merged 
with any regularity, we’d have a perfect shot. But in Swift's case, they don’t; they 
are usually isolated. Literature as a category is full of themes that can produce 
shots, but the shots are not as isolated as we might like, because there is a shot for 
the author and a shot for one or more works. It also suffers from some of the 
repeatability and quick opening issues of geography. 


Why am I not including pop culture and sports? 

These categories do not fit the model of a critical shot. The important 
information in both categories constantly changes; relatively few topics last long 
enough in the public consciousness to come up year after year, so the questions 
are not as predictable. 

| do not diminish the utility of knowing these categories, even though players call 
them “trash.” These questions bridge the gaps between new and experienced 
players, and refresh the game through their flux. 

| liken it to panning for gold versus digging for gold. Trash is a panning-for-gold 
subject; you take from the information that flows past you. The subjects that lead to 


good shots are more like veins of gold in the ground; because their location is 
known, one can return and chip away a little more each time. 


Question Construction: The micro scale of bonuses 

| am splitting the patterns that emerge in question construction into two levels. 
The micro scale which occurs when a question is created, or edited. These 
patterns form because of the writer, the editor, and the information in the question. 
The macro scale effects are achieved by subject distribution and the effects of 
questions on each other. They are important in understanding how we end up with 
shots that are critical to our skill developing, but poorly understood by people who 
do not write questions. 


QUESTION CONSTRUCTION: How writers write 

Quiz bowl writers typically operate in one of three modes: 

1) Writing questions to learn how to write questions. This is the mode in which 
one starts. 

2) Writing to fill demand. This could be an editor replacing repeats, or anyone 
writing questions for a deadline, or people who work for a company that needs to 
complete a set. 

3) Writing to learn new things. In this mode, the writer is investing effort in future 
returns. Writing helps crystallize memory, so writing a question on a topic someone 
has just learned helps them retain it. Furthermore, such people write questions in 
the style they wish to see from other questions on the same subject. 


How do these modes affect what is written? 

Well, questions written to learn how to write are usually changed significantly 
before use, or rejected outright. They usually are written from the classes that the 
writer is taking at that moment. The germ of the idea is often all that remains, and 
the editing process often makes them resemble past questions. 

There is often not a mindset behind the process of writing to fill demand, but 
when there is it tends to be a mercenary mindset. Questions written to fill demand, 
whether a question to fill a particular slot in a packet distribution, or a hole left by a 
repeat in a tournament, are thought of in this mindset as things needed to complete 
the project. When there's only a few to do, they are often rushed, and writers rely 
on tropes, shorthand, and knowledge they would not rely on if they had the time to 
fully research. They rely on what they know, and what they know is what has come 
up before. Experienced writers tune questions to get into the set, and so they tune 
it to be least objectionable to the editor, something that won't require the editor to 
spend time fact checking. They write what they think the editor knows, and draw on 
their common experience, things that came up in the past. 

Writing to learn new things is a common phenomenon, often leading to good but 
overly difficult questions. Players who do this are usually already fairly skilled in 
that category, and by writing to learn more, they explore topics they didn’t already 
know, pushing questions towards a harder difficulty!2]. On one hand, this crowds 


out some patterns because they will write things they don't know, so for example, 
information learned early in high school relevant to the question topic may be 
discarded in favor of things just learned. An editor encountering such a question 
which is all based on material new to the writer will often trim the new material in 
favor of more standard clues. One the other hand, writing to learn may push the 
writer to create questions similar to old questions at the difficulty they aspire to 
learn, because they have ready examples of past questions at that difficulty. Both 
ways temper the question to be more standardized. It is said that any writer can 
write a quiz bowl question that no one can answer. Writing to learn new things 
often is the gateway to that. 

All three modes tend to bend questions towards repeats appearing from 
tournament to tournament. And studying information that could appear repetitively 
is a good return on your investment. 


A pattern that makes for good shots: Where the information 


transports you from one category to another. 

In quiz bowl, the “General Knowledge wildcard” exists in most distributions. 
That means that General Knowledge, which is definitionally vague, usually takes 
one of two forms: Either a question is on information NOT present in any of the 
other defined categories of a distribution, or it is on information that CONNECTS 
multiple categories across the distribution!S]. The latter is more useful to us: events 
and people which serve as connections are frequently the basis of good bonus 
construction. An event like Pancho Villa’s raid on Columbus, New Mexico allows a 
question on the Mexican Revolution to turn to American history (through John 
Pershing’s pursuit of Villa, and on into Pershing’s career.) A question on Napoleon 
can migrate to Beethoven by mentioning the Eroica symphony [10]. This technique 
helps writers avoid repeats, but also leaves a well-established trail for the player to 
follow. 


Mapping Knowledge 

"A map is not the territory it represents, but, if correct, it has a similar structure to 
the territory, which accounts for its usefulness." 

--Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity 

A shot is not a full representation of the category, but our goal in discussing a 
shot is to incorporate 90% of the information that could come up in the bonus with 
the theme we describe. 

A map is useful, not because it contains all the data, but because it omits the 
right amount of detail that one can still successfully work from it. In our case, a shot 
is a map of all the information associated with all possible bonuses which keep that 
theme. It's lacking some detail, but we can still find our way through a bonus with 
the information in the shot. 

Further, the bonus itself is a map of the territory of knowledge which can be 
subject of a bonus in that category. This means that just as we have a tail of 


around 10% of information we don't include in the shot, there are types of 
information which are lost because they can never be part of a bonus. There 
should be patterns which we can deduce, that eliminate some information from ever 
needing to be considered. 

What patterns can we observe which eliminate categories from consideration as 
shots? 

What patterns can we observe which suggest categories for consideration? 


Pattern of shots: Where the information is shallow, or hard 


to describe. 

There are difficult things and simple things to describe in quiz bowl, which is not 
to say something is difficult or simple in real life. Sometimes all the information 
about a subject is “simple” in quiz bowl terms. An example of this would be 
architecture. There is plenty of information about use of acanthus in Corinthian 
columns, or the comparative styles of components being representative of different 
regional styles. The problem is that inevitably, when forced to explain 
conversationally, any expert on this nervously twitches, and says something like 
“Well, Federal Style would have a gabled roof, or maybe hipped, and those are like 
this... and gabled means... and hipped means...Actually, it would be so much 
easier if | could just show you a picture.” This is a critical limitation of most quiz 
bowl. As a writer or reader of a question, | can’t show you a picture, | can’t play you 
a song. The description employed in a question must be done solely with direct 
text. For many subjects that genuinely does limit what can be asked. Architecture, 
ballet, music, mineralogy, geometry, mathematics; all rely on notation or experience 
to convey concepts which don’t easily fit into words, and each of them therefore 
have limitations on “what is askable” within them. There are also categories like 
opera where the information which can be transmitted in a question is limited, so 
only certain aspects (in this case, aria names and plot) are included in questions. 
Those limited areas then become representative of the whole category. The 
category is judged to be important enough on the merit of all of its information, and 
occupies a percentage of the distribution accordingly, but it’s written from the 
smaller set of conveyable information. 

Here the connection is between the map of the shot and the territory of the 
subject, while the map of the subject bears little relation to the territory of the 
knowledge of the category. Lacking those hard-to-describe pieces of information, 
there is little that would be excluded from the shot which has not previously been 
excluded as askable in the subject. 


Pattern: Numbers and Letters 

Numbers are fantastically efficient carriers of information, capable of incredible 
precision. This is a double-edged sword when you consider quiz bowl and 
moderation. | Consider a simple date included in a question: July 4, 1776. A 
question would never include that whole date. While on paper it is merely 12 


characters, it is read as "Ju-ly-fourth-sev-en-teen-sev-en-ty-six", 10 syllables. What 
is compact and clear on paper becomes incredibly long when voiced. This is why in 
most cases, years are the finest layer of time detail you need to consider. 

It is this gap between the visual compactness of numbers and the length of their 
vocalization that has subtly influenced writers to omit things like statistical details or 
events that span multiple years from questions. Series of numbers are also fragile 
to read, and often a moderator can transpose or miss a digit, and introduce error 
into a match. If an event which took place in 1893 is misread by the moderator as 
taking place in 1983, teams may not notice it until the question is over, or may draw 
the wrong conclusion. 

The pattern in this case is that numerically intensive subjects may have serious 
limitations on what is asked, and those numerically intensive subjects may have 
nothing to do with math or science. Also for an answer which is an irrational 
number, or has many significant digits, the writer may allow some margin of error for 
the answer. This is very much an inefficient solution. It would force the moderator 
to calculate the correctness of an answer, and to read out the terms of such 
acceptable ranges in the question itself. Something like the bond angle of a 
tetrahedral molecule is a frequent question asked, but it always must be prefaced 
by the acceptable terms of the answer ("To the nearest degree"), and the answer 
line must be written to simplify the evaluation process. ("109.471... degrees, accept 
109 or 110 degrees") 

These problems can also work in reverse. Consider 2,4,6-trinitrotoluene or 
iron(Il,IIl) hexacyanoferrate(II,III), two chemical compounds which are nightmares 
for the moderator to read, and not something | would advise anyone to include in 
questions they write, at least in those forms. Demanding one parse the Roman 
numerals alone without slowing down is only one of the problems. But given the 
compounds have much simpler common names: TNT, and Prussian blue, you can 
see where they would be much easier to include in questions. Those abbreviated 
names are a lot less fragile, easier to determine the correctness of an answer, and 
much more compact. 

In these cases, the territory, described as things that are generally important, 
successfully maps over things with short abbreviations and common names, but 
omits things that don't have easy abbreviations. Yes, you can say that things 
important enough to develop common names are the only things worth worrying 
about, but it's a pattern we can use. 


Pattern: Where the information is stable. 

Five to ten new major movies are released every week. Every year sees a new 
Nobel Prize winner in Literature. New tragedies emerge daily. There is always an 
election going on somewhere. Each of those adds to the possible things that are 
askable. What we want to spot are the things that don’t change. Things that either 
aren't having new knowledge created from them, or aren’t producing new 
knowledge at a rate you would consider relevant to your quiz bowl career. 


Consider the field of architecture again, which falls into this pattern. Consider 
that everything in architecture that is currently askable in quiz bowl, will be for 
decades. You will not suddenly see 200 new buildings you'll have to memorize for 
next year. Everything you need to worry about is either constructed, or in a few 
cases/4l, under construction. Master the category now, and you will seldom have to 
revisit it again to catch up on the latest. Most fine arts and the minor sciences are 
in this category. Niche events in history also fit this sweet spot: it’s unlikely another 
South American revolutionary will be popping up anytime soon. 

Here the map of the subject to the territory of knowledge has strong similarity. 


Pattern: Where no one is fighting for the category. 

If no one fights for a category’s improvement, and the category is already 
established as relevant, that category will be stable. This situation is more familiar 
in the reverse case: someone wants more of a category of subcategory, so they 
push for more of it. They write more of it. In doing so, they incorporate more 
details, and more information that was either never used as clues before, or rarely 
used as clues. Unless you are reading the same sources as the writer, or taking the 
same classes that that writer has gone through, you will be disadvantaged until 
you've heard enough of the clues enough times. 

When someone fights for a category, they are actively changing its territory, 
which affects the similarity to the map. If our goal is to recognize shots and use 
them for the length of our career, a category experiencing change will not be 
producing shots we can predictably use. We want the ignored categories—those 
no one thinks much about, those that seem to exist only for the sake of existing. 
Often these are small categories allotted one question per packet, or mentioned as 
possibilities for such a slot. Often these categories are underrepresented among 
writers’ majors and occupations, so writers sometimes lack the category knowledge 
to make the subject better. All that combines to make the territory static over time, 
and with that the map looks much the same as it once did, and will again. 

A changing category shouldn't be our enemy, but it demands a different strategy 
requiring constant maintenance of your skills. 

Beyond issues of mapping, and a writer's tendency toward or away from 
particular subcategories, there are features of the writing process and general 
human nature which affect question construction. 


Patterns Emerging in Question Construction: The rule of 


titillation 

Writers write some things to shock, to be transgressive. Initially this becomes a 
way to break out and expand the canon, but it also can be a shorthand for faking 
coolness. What do | mean by that? For instance, Clifford Geertz[31] did many 
things worth including in questions, many of which are drowned out by a little voice 
saying “I can put cockfighting in a question. I’m edgy.” A similar phenomenon 
covers the life of Yukio Mishima[56] in questions. His works are often given short 


shrift because the circumstances of his death “need” to be in the question, and they 
either take up one third of the answers of the bonus, or the giveaway lines of the 
tossup. Interesting anecdotes or facts dominate the limited space of the question. 

So why do these questions persist? Mostly because once something is 
established it becomes canon. A writer who used it to be edgy two years ago is 
then an editor who approves it today. Not because it’s edgy, it’s because it was 
perfectly acceptable for them to write about it two years ago, why should it raise any 
red flags now? Essentially it has become mundane to write about such subjects. 
Writers go through the phase of writing to shock, but by the time they are editors, 
their shock is gone. But there will always be a new class of writers who have to go 
through that phase. 


Patterns Emerging in Question Construction: The artifacts 


of curriculum 

One frequent strain of advice to writers, whether of fiction or of quiz bowl 
questions is to "write what you know." Some quiz bowl knowledge comes from 
classes taken before starting quiz bowl. This information often skews people’s 
perceptions of difficulty. Something that they covered in third grade stuck in their 
heads, but will be too difficult for someone who didn’t have the same textbook at 
that age. (In my case, quipu, the Incan system of record keeping through tying 
knots, is such a thing.) This is particularly acute in the field of literature, where you 
find a limited amount of time spent in high school on a limited amount of literature. 
When people ask “What is an easy literature question?” they often end up 
answering a different question, “What did | read in school?” Since no one reads the 
entire literature canon in high school, there will be holes, but there will also be 
prominences, remembrances of that one Kipling poem in your 7‘ grade textbook 
(“Danny Deever” for me; your mileage may vary.) These artifacts of curriculum 
aren’t a good basis for evaluating difficulty, but they get swept up into people’s 
writing just the same. 


Patterns Emerging in Question Construction: The artifacts 


of who you are. 

There is a parallel class of knowledge to artifacts of curriculum. These are 
things that fall into quiz bowl categories, but are not learned as part of a normal 
curriculum. They come from your faith, your origin, your afterschool activities, your 
hometown and state, your parents’ occupations, your first job, etc. It could be the 
particular piece of classical music you mastered for band, or the subjects you 
choose to research and write about in compositions and papers before you even 
considered playing quiz bowl. When | am pointing these out to a player, | call these 
the categories that they “own”. This differs from what you learn in class because 
students at the same school will mostly have learned the same things in class (at 
least through high school, assuming no one transferred). The knowledge you own is 


unique to you, and lacks that redundancy. While you should revel in your 
knowledge and use it to aid your team, you should eventually try to pass it on to 
your teammates so that they can use it when you're not there. This is a secret of 
programs that excel over the course of decades: they build up their teammates and 
the next generation of their team. 

As a coach, or anyone managing teams, it's important to realize which subjects 
players own and which they don't. If you have multiple teams going to an event, 
two players who have the exact same strengths and weaknesses in their game can 
be redundant if placed on the same team, especially if they have been educated 
with the same curriculum. The points of greatest difference will be found in their 
experiences outside of class. Assembling a diverse group of personal experiences 
helps reduce the number of things that no one on the team knows. Bonus 
questions are a team effort, and part of that effort is assembling the right mix of 
knowledge to minimize holes in the team's knowledge. 

Just as you have a personal history, every writer has a personal history, and 
every writer and editor imports bits of that history into their questions. It’s not a 
major factor, but with enough examples it sometimes can be seen in their work. 


Question Construction: A few thoughts on tendency. 
"Tell me what you eat, and | will tell you what you are." 
Brillat-Savarin 

Everyone in quiz bowl has a subject or subjects that they favor or disfavor in 
writing and playing. Some of those favorites come as a product of their curriculum, 
their major, or some class they took. Some of those tendencies come as a product 
of their aspirations. Every writer and every editor in quiz bowl has tendencies. 
Some are conscious, some unconscious. Some are obvious, some come with 
introspection. The reason they are valuable to discover is that the tendencies you 
develop as a player reflect and influence those tendencies you develop as a writer 
of quiz bowl questions, and vice versa. As a coach, determining the tendencies of 
your players allows you to figure out how they can best improve themselves. 

| am listing my tendencies because they show the relationships that you may 
have to work around as a coach or as a player in assembling your team. Knowing 
the tendencies of your team means you can identify not only the weaknesses in 
your team today, but where their tendencies will Keep them weak unless you make 
a conscious effort to fill the holes!&. 


My tendencies: 

1) If at all possible, avoid writing biology. 

This comes from the fact that my last class that could be considered biology, 
was ninth grade science. | enjoyed the course, did well, but | had no further 
inclination in that area, and moved to the physical sciences without regret. And 
since as a player, | always had better teammates in that area, and better writers 
ever since by my side, | had neither the reason nor need to develop that skill. 


When it was developed, in the rare cases we had urgent needs to fill a packet, | 
turned it into anatomy, taxonomy, or botany, as these were the things | remembered 
best from that branch of science. 

This is the most straightforward of all tendencies, avoidance of the subject. If 
you never have to face the category, never force yourself to study the category to 
write it, you never develop in the category. 

2) Overly focused on American History from the Civil War to World War II 

| happen to enjoy reading about that era, but I've also taken effectively the same 
course over that period multiple times in my academic career. As a result, | have 
always used that period as a crutch in writing packets. 

This was true when | wrote in college, as | used what | knew to fill categories 
that | didn't particularly want to write. Now that | am free to choose my 
assignments, and | manage to pick books that interest me to extract questions from, 
| tend to choose books which would lead to that era getting overrepresented. | 
count on the distribution to spread any surplus | create over multiple sets. 

3) Avoiding “England” in British literature. 

When | was in college writing for submission tournaments, this was a conscious 
decision on my part. | saw that there was a huge amount of space in British 
Literature (2/2 in 30/30 submission packets of the era), so | started purposely 
seeing what | could insert in there that would be accepted by editors. It wasn't that | 
was protesting anything, | just wanted to end up with my questions heard, so | 
dodged the inevitable Shakespeare repeats by writing about Irish writers, 
Canadians, Australians. | read the category description as “well, if you wanted all 
writers from England, you should specify that!” The distribution, as | considered it, 
was built ridiculously, with huge amounts of slack and room to make it so repeats 
didn't cripple the editor. So | simply made it my goal to make it easy for an editor to 
use the packet by making the packet repeat free. 

As a college player, | had great teammates who were able to compensate for my 
holes with their efforts. My knowledge of trash categories, and taking history 
courses as electives helped cover lots of their holes. Early on, | could see that 
none of my teammates had a tendency towards learning literature, so | spent a 
series of Thursday afternoons in the library stacks reading volumes of Masterplots. 
That helped cover that hole, until better players moved in. Knowledge of our 
tendencies allowed us to keep the team competitive, and improve ourselves with 
the least resistance. 

Aggregated tendencies become packet and tournament distributions: if enough 
people possess the same set of tendencies, they become the form of questions 
they favor themselves, and then the questions they impose upon others, pushing, 
pulling, and subverting the existing norms. One small reason why | was noticed 
and invited to join NAQT at its inception was being willing to use my tendencies to 
shift the distribution in a small but meaningful way that improved the end product. 

The standardization of distribution of questions across subject material was the 
most influential change to quiz bowl in the 1990’s; repeat checking, and its 


automation the most influential change to the game in the 21% century. Both 
influence what is written and what is not written in quiz bowl in myriad ways. We'll 
next take a look at their influence and how we can use knowledge of it to improve 
our quiz bowl skills. 


Packet Construction: The MACRO Scale of bonuses 


The scale of things and how it affects quiz bowl 


construction 
e A trigger - a phoneme, the next sound you expect the moderator to say (or 
not say, if for instance, the moderator is about to struggle with a pronunciation 
of a word you’re expecting to hear) The tiniest bit of information that can 
provoke a reaction in a player. 
e A clue - a word or words that relate to the answer. The first clue in any 
tossup should be uniquely identifying of the answer to that question. All 
subsequent clues should reinforce that answer. In a bonus part, there should 
be a uniquely identifying clue; it is highly preferred, but not necessary to put it 
first. Clues may also be included in the bonus leadin relating uniquely to the 
theme of the bonus, if not the answers of it. Here are some common types of 
clues: 
fo) A giveaway - A giveaway is the clue you get at the end of a tossup. It’s 
designed to be the most fundamental thing you can say about an answer. A 
giveaway can exist in a bonus part as well, typically to make that part of the 
bonus the easiest part. 
fo) A chestnut - A chestnut is definitionally “an old or stale joke, anecdote, 
etc.” The term is used in quiz bowl to define a clue which is considered stock 
or hackneyed, or simply overused. In defense of such clues, the definition 
when used pejoratively by a player is “a clue I’ve heard too many times in years 
of experience,” which should provoke a quizzical response from a less 
experienced player. A player criticizing a clue as a chestnut is often arguing it 
should be the giveaway, save for the fact that there’s already a perfectly fine 
giveaway occupying that spot. 
fo) Another class of clue, which arguably could be termed a chestnut (but is 
unnamed as a Class) is the common-employed difficult clue. Things like Midas’ 
ears or Alexander Graham Bell's failure to find the bullet in James Garfield[78], 
which come up too frequently as a clue early in questions, but are appropriately 
difficult relative to the other clues in the question. 
e Quicksort - Quicksort, an exceptionally fast sorting algorithm which uses 
recursion developed by C. A. R. Hoare forms the convenient boundary beneath 
which a question cannot be created from known information about the subject. 
All pieces of information reasonable to know relating to quicksort are either 
tightly connected to that first sentence or synonyms of words in that first 
sentence. So it’s quick and it sorts. It is included here as an example of the 
point where more information is needed to create a question, but cannot be 
provided. 


e A question or a bonus part- a collection of factual statements which are 
used as a random[! test of the player’s knowledge of a subject. 

e A bonus question - a slightly larger collection of factual statements used 
as a random test of the player’s knowledge of a subject, slightly larger than 
what is required for most other forms of questions, as it is multi-part and multi- 
answer. 

e Ashot-aconnected set of facts relating to a subject which covers 90% of 
the possible answers and clues that can be given in a bonus where the theme 
is the subject. 

At this point there is a split path, in one direction of increasing size is the basic 
packet construction: 

e A packet - a collection of questions created by one or more writers from 
many subjects based on a per-packet distribution which share no common 
themes due to repeat-checking and feng shui work. (Feng shui editing is the 
practice of rearranging questions so that non-thematic, non-subject specific 
repeats do not appear in the same packet. If you find at the end of a packet 
that you feel like that packet “had a lot of mentions of Brazil and three mentions 
of dogs, and something about Lincoln and something about Nebraska,” feng 
shui was lacking. While useful, investing too much in it can result in pareidolia, 
in both player and editor. ) 

6 A set of packets - those used for an entire tournament, built according to 
an overall distribution. (This is the largest scale we can reasonably cover. 
There’s a case to make for “a year’s worth of tournaments” as another scale 
where we can perform analysis, but there’s not enough samples of this scale 
that we can use as cases to consider. There are further scales like “all the 
information that could come up at the high school level,” “everything that has 
ever come up in quiz bowl,” and the sum of human knowledge, but they are not 
useful for our purposes. ) 

If you focus on editing instead of writing, there is a second path of items of 
increasing size. These are not linked during play, but these are linked as the packet 
and tournament are constructed. 

e A subcategory - a collection of questions created by multiple writers, which 
are linked by a category but, due to repeat-checking, share no common 
themes. 

e A subject - a collection of subcategories which share no common themes 
due to repeat checking. Often, but not always, handled by a single editor, 
which the editor influences and rewrites with their own tendencies. 

e An editor’s portfolio or categories- a collection of subcategories and 
subjects tended by the same editor, which the editor influences and rewrites 
with their own tendencies 

e The product of all editors 


The structure of a set of quiz bowl packets is a set of discrete units—packets— 
composed of a set of discrete questions, composed of a set of discrete clues, which 
are composed of a set of symbols that will trigger a response in players, to answer 
correctly, incorrectly or not answer at all. While that is a lot of material used to 
create a packet set, or even a packet, it’s miniscule considered against the entirety 
of what can be sampled in questions, the entirety of knowledge. And that is what it 
is, a sample. But it's not random because we have rules as to what can’t be 
included (general rules of the tournament, editors’ principles), what must be 
included (packet distribution), and what shouldn't appear when something else has 
appeared (repeat-checking). Because it is a sample, there is a certain amount of 
error (deviation from a reproduction of human knowledge) we expect to be there, a 
certain amount of bias and variance in the sample. If we can understand the error, 
we can determine if it’s reproducible, and take advantage of it. 

A packet is an attempt to sample the continuous spectrum of human knowledge 
using a sample of about 40 data points. Expecting it to be a perfect reproduction 
without defect is folly. 


Patterns Emerging from Packet and Set Construction: 


Where the distribution squeezes us. 

Snell’s Law[63] is the canonical example of this. We have a subject (physics) 
that is large, and a subcategory within it (optics) which has little to ask about. We 
certainly believe that optics is part of physics, so it can’t be excluded without leaving 
a hole in the general category. But including it means we’re going to rely on a very 
small number of questions to fill the category. So knowing all the answers around 
Snell's Law means you can pick off all the details. The slight difference between 
this and the previous situation is one of “What is askable?” versus “What is 
taught?” This is actually a case where, by being divided up, the category leaves a 
spot which can only go to a few answers. We can take advantage of this. 


Patterns Emerging from Packet and Set Construction: 
Improving your game by considering where there is a 
conspicuous absence 


We have used the reliable inclusion of facts to determine the next thing to come 
in the bonus. We assert that there is a natural progression of clues and that we can 
determine the answer to the final part given the premise of the leadin to a bonus. 
What we have not considered is when some part of the construction of a bonus, a 
clue or answer, which is conspicuous in its absence. We expected that part to be 
there because our study of that particular shot told us that was likely to be 
mentioned. And yet, it is not where we expected to find it. What does that mean? 

For this example, let's pick a bonus on anthropologist Franz Boas. We answer 
all the parts, and notice at the end that this bonus had no reference to his student 


Zora Neale Hurston. We had analyzed the shot before (as you will examine in [67]), 
and seen that she's a very likely answer in that bonus. Her absence is 
conspicuous. 

There are two possibilities. 

- This a coincidence. This question simply was written without or edited to omit 
the missing piece, and there is no further mention of it in the set. This is the most 
likely case if the theme of the bonus does not frequently appear. Only one question 
has been written on this theme for the whole set, and this absence is explainable. 

- If the bonus theme frequently appears, and the missing piece is a reliably 
appearing component in the bonus, there is a possibility that it exists elsewhere in 
the set, in a section you haven't seen. This is true whether a central editor knocked 
out repeats of parts across different submitted packets, or if a packet setting 
algorithm has selected a different bonus containing the absent reference. 

The coincidental case is always possible. You may gain nothing from the insight 
that something is missing. However, the evidence also presents a possibility that a 
question on Hurston exists in the set somewhere, and that the removal or non- 
selection of a question which included reference to her, which implies you may see 
it elsewhere. You have gained insight which has the possibility of gaining you future 
points. 

You will become very familiar with this in the normal chronological case ("A 
question on Hurston has already appeared earlier in this set, therefore this question 
on Boas won't mention her."), but players typically do not consider this reasoning 
with a larger payoff. One should take advantage of any observation which 
produces useful information of what is to come. As a coach, you can look brilliant if 
you identify this pattern to your players, and it hits later, and you risk little if it 
doesn't pay off. 

To implement this sort of analysis, you need to view as much of the packets of 
the set to that point in the day. As long as the policy of the tournament is that all of 
the packets are dead once read, you should have no problem asking the moderator 
after the match to see the packet. If you notice something is absent from a question 
in round 5, and what is absent was used in the last bonus of round 1, that your team 
didn't see. You will be looking for something that won't show up due to a faulty 
premise. 

Repeat-checking is not an exact science; dispensations are made by editors and 
repeat checking programs that defeat this sort of analysis (How often should "John 
Adams" [all of them] appear in a set? The word "Washington", referring to the 
president, state, city, university, etc. ?) But the existence of automatic repeat- 
checking and the actions of overall set editors to prevent repeats produces patterns 
that observant players can learn to exploit. 


Patterns Emerging from Packet Construction: Where there 
is evidence of heavy editing. 


It can be very obvious when a question has been edited heavily, especially in 
sets where the editors are much more experienced than the writers. For example, if 
bonuses have been carefully balanced to have easy, medium, and hard parts, you 
can figure out which difficulty the last part of the bonus is supposed to be, and use 
that to help figure out the answer. 

There is no such thing as a trick question. If a question exists in a well-edited 
set, it is there for a reason. 


Patterns Emerging from Packet and Set Construction: The 
Founder Effect 


There is a small, but notable effect, similar to the founder effect of population 
dynamics. If a set has a central editor(s), and they continue in that role over 
multiple years, what they choose to include year after year becomes canonical at 
the difficulty level they declare the set to be, not necessarily what it is. From the 
coach’s perspective, it is good to note where this occurs, because when pressed for 
time, and pressed to fill holes in a set, an editor will revert to their own tendencies to 
fill. Where are their own tendencies most often displayed? In another tournament 
that they edited or wrote most of in a previous year. They don’t always repeat 
themselves, but they will certainly rhyme. 

This is particularly acute in novice events, first as the possible answerspace for 
a novice event is smaller, but also because there can be a feedback loop of "the 
stuff last year was appropriate for novices, because we said it was, so it's still 
novice now." Such thinking does allow errors to accumulatel/!. 


Patterns Emerging from Packet construction: Burning a 


source 

In parallel with the founder effect is the case where a writer decides to burn 
through a subject. There’s various reasons to do this: a player may wish to master 
a particular subject, say Norse Mythology; they then may write 20 Norse mythology 
questions in a day, and then insert them into the next 20 packets to which they 
contribute. There’s a good reason to do this: It’s simply easier to write out 
multiple questions on a large subject in a single sitting, than it would be to write 
those same questions out on multiple occasions as needed for each event. It’s less 
time consuming, and you can assure yourself that you didn’t create near-plagiarism 
of your old question in the next question if they are side-by-side for your review. 
Doing this sort of exhaustive writing is also key if you find a particularly robust 
source material you want to explore, or if you will have limited access to the source, 
and so you must make the most of your access. It can also be remarkably lucrative 
to exhaust a source, and extract multiple questions from it. 

In all these cases, the submission of these questions to multiple events creates 
a pattern that the observant can and will note. If you send 5 questions extracted 
from a source to 5 different events, someone will notice. For submission 


tournaments where writers or the teams of the authors are listed at the beginning of 
the packet, you can over time develop dossiers on the tendency of writers. As a 
player, | knew that a particular team would always favor Faulkner for one of their 
American Literature slots, and one would use one of their American History 
questions on Civil War battles. Unless a repeat check bounced it from their packet, 
for the better part of a year, that was where you would find it. Whether that was 
done as product of a burst of writing or not, it fit a pattern which | could use for a 
while to expect that information to appear in their packets. 

The key caution | would note with this pattern is, if a set of questions are done 
as a burst, the value to you noticing that pattern is limited. Once that burst of 
questions is exhausted in being sent to tournaments, it’s not coming back. 


Patterns emerging from Packet and Set Construction: The 
Build-Even Rule 


The difference between a system where one packet defines the entirety of your 
distribution and one where an entire tournament defining your distribution is an 
important one, and I’m going to enrage some people by invoking Monopoly to 
explain the difference. While this can be seen as a difference between NAQT 
(which represents more than 90% of the set-based distribution cases), and non- 
NAQT cases, it is that non-NAQT formats implicitly introduce the issue through 
packet distributions which list multiple subcategories which can be used in a single 
packet's big categories, and NAQT explicitly binds the distribution to stay more 
balanced in total, and then again with respect to packets. 

In Monopoly, you must build houses evenly: Before you can build a second 
house on any property, you must build a first house on all the properties in that 
group. Colloquially, this is known as the "build-even" rule. The hitch in this is there 
are properties in each monopoly group which are fundamentally more valuable to 
build upon, so these will always be built up first, and if an uneven number of houses 
are built, the most valuable property will receive the extra house. 

If you consider the distribution of a packet, this also has an inherent “build-even” 
rule behind it. In writing packets, they have to write 4 science tossups and 4 
science bonuses, or 5 and 5, or 5 and 4, or 4 and 5, depending on the distribution. 
All distributions follow this (as long as the packets have the same number of 
tossups and bonuses, which most do); no one demands 3 and 6 or 4 and 2. There 
is also a correspondence in subcategories. If you write two questions on chemistry, 
those two had better be one tossup and one bonus. To do otherwise is considered 
unbalanced. 

The controversial part of this: It is almost impossible to create a ‘perfect 
distribution’ where each category is represented fairly and each category is split 
perfectly evenly between tossups and bonus questions. Every category will be off a 
little. The problem with this comes if you’re breaking distributions down exclusively 
at the packet level. The idea is that each packet will be correctly balanced, but 
more likely each packet is missing some part of the greater distribution, that part 


that is not yet built to make the whole thing even. The argument is either that a 
packet-level distribution will be even, or over the course of a tournament, it will 
balance out. In practice it's more likely to have some random bias or deviation, 
which favors some subjects more than others. | hold that while that deviation is 
random, it’s not uniformly random. This book is an exercise in placing bets as to 
where that deviation will cause more questions of a particular type to appear in 
categories. 

The analogue here is the Byzantine Generals problem. The generals arrive 
separately at a town to besiege, and will win if they all attack at the same time. But 
how does one determine the same time to attack? Substitute packets for generals, 
and the distribution and answers as the time to attack. What if everyone goes 4/5 
on science instead of 5/4? What if everyone writes a bonus on philosophy than a 
tossup? Or what if everyone writes their current events question “torn from today’s 
headline,” and all of them repeat against each other? This is why | dismiss the 
argument that a per-packet distribution is automatically more consistent. It can be 
just as variable, if not more so. 

We should pay special attention to the 0/1 question distribution in this situation. 
If a subject or subcategory is only deemed worthy of one question in a packet, it is 
likely something that writers don’t consider as heavily as other categories. Given 
the choice between their pet categories and this 0/1, their efforts will be directed 
away from the 0/1. If there exists an easily constructed shot that fits in that 
subcategory, it’s likely some writer will use that as a bonus to fill that slot. It’s not 
necessary for every writer to ignore the category and choose the simple way out, 
it's only necessary for one, or for an editor to discover one repeat too many, and 
those shots sneak in. Alternatively, a 0/1 slot which lacks any notable shot which 
matches it, may become a de facto 1/0, or only a tossup, in the distribution. 


False patterns 


Sorting through the potential shots 

| chose the 99 critical shots to minimize the time required to develop skills. | 
further propose that you can order your development as a player by determining the 
expected time and expected knowledge you will gain by certain types of studying. | 
now present ideas that might improve your game, and then | will show why they 
may not work very well. 


False Pattern: Dead Cats and why they are not shot 

The term "dead cat" derives from a statement given at CMU's practice nearly 
two decades ago. Following a bonus on linguistics whose final part was "Noam 
Chomsky", | noted to the team that he was quite key to linguistics questions of the 
era. In fact, he was mentioned so frequently that | said "one cannot swing a dead 
cat through a bonus on linguistics without hitting Noam Chomsky." Immediately 
within the team the shorthand "dead cat of (Subject)" was given to the most frequent 
answer in a category. 

Now we don't address "dead cats" much any longer, though you may find the 
definition useful. Dead cats of a category do appear, and usually indicate a 
secondary theme acting as counterpoint or a second idée fixe within the reading of 
a bonus. The problem is that most dead cats center around many different possible 
paths through bonuses, so while they are frequent, they are also not isolated, and 
so while identifying them is useful, they fall outside the scope of a list of shots. 


False Pattern: Where names are not noise. 

For many years in quiz bowl the joke was to know thy Greek, or know thy Latin, 
as the ability to determine items like element names, science subdisciplines, 
taxonomic orders, and other things with complex names boiled down to translation. 
As it became common, it became a trope, then a joke, then abandoned. This 
descent path is also common in quiz bowl: spelling questions preceded classical 
languages down this path, and eponymous and especially “doubly eponymous” 
things followed. 

The waste in this: memorization of tables of information which are never to 
appear in tabular form in questions. 

The better use of your time: Find a copy of The Dictionary of Theories; if you find 
something eponymous or doubly eponymous there, summarize it so you 
understand it. 


False Pattern: Where the source material influences the 
writer. 


In the previous chapter we noted the pattern where a writer exhausts a source 
and then moves on. We can offer a general insight into how one person writes 
questions is this: Consider their sources. Every writer forced to write to fill demand 
will occasionally retrace their steps into works they had previously considered or 
mined for question material. If you can deduce the source of a writer’s question, 
you can deduce that they will return to it again. 

This is a situation where saying something is bad taken individually, but good 
when considered in aggregate. If you are considering a single writer’s sources, this 
is a poor return on investment. You would almost have to stumble into their source, 
and then recognize the patterns or detailed facts they used from it. And then on top 
of that, you have to recognize that the source has unique details that they couldn't 
learn from other sources, for example that it hadn't been cannibalized by Wikipedia. 

In aggregate, this can be a situationally useful tool. If you can determine 
something is a source text for multiple questions, you can predict that it will be used 
again. But the intersection of deducing writer and source interaction is not a useful 
pursuit, compared to just studying the source. 

The waste in this: a critical study of questions as products of a single individual. 

The better use of your time: accepting that information in questions is the 
product of a process with many people and sources involved. 


False Pattern: Where the writer is making art. 

In a previous chapter, we noted three modes of writing. There is a fourth mode 
of writing, writing to fulfill ego. | don’t mean this in terms of arrogance, | mean this 
in a sense that a writer wishes to create an actual piece of art, and so they 
consciously break the rules of distribution, expectation, or grammar to produce 
something that they wish to amuse, astound, or confound the players at a 
tournament. Sometimes this is done by finding a fact so obscure they are sure it 
will make experienced players write it down to know for later. Sometimes they 
deviate from common expectations. (e.g. since characters in works by Charles 
Dickens have a certain English quirkiness in their names, a writer may avoid all 
mention of the characters’ names in clues, as that style of name can be a clue in 
itself.) 

In these cases, we should appreciate the work and effort and craftsmanship 
involved, and then realize we probably won’t see a question like that again. You 
could write a question on a Charles Dickens work without mentioning any 
characters. But you’d spend three times as long doing so, fewer people would get 
the question, fewer still would notice your achievement, and an unappreciative 
editor could damage your clever work. | say that as someone who has created in 
vain, and as someone who has edited away the artwork of others. 

While creativity demands effort, imitation of creativity also demands effort. That 
effort often lacks the spark which inspired the original. For that reason, unless a 
question is a sensation, the artful question is often a unique achievement. 


The waste in this: If you fail to appreciate the effort they have made for your 
enjoyment and edification. 

The better use of your time: Recognizing the craftsmanship as unlikely to repeat, 
but noting the facts may repeat. 


False Pattern: Where the writer is making something look 


better than it is. 

As you may have deduced by now, question writers are a little imitative, a little 
lazy, and a little predictable. So something like “Name these works by [Author X]” 
will show up quite often. Books and authors are always showing up as part of the 
quiz bowl structure. The thing is, there are people who make a distinction between 
one format of this and another. 

Some see a question formatted as: 


Description of book A. For 10 points each-- 

A.More description of book A. 

answer:Book A 

B.Name the author of book A 

answer:Author 

C.Author also wrote what book where Description of book B 


answer:Book B 


Description of book A. For 10 points each-- 
A.More on book A. 
answer:Book A 


B.Description of Book B with the note that it was written by author of book 


answer:Book B 
C.Name the author of book A and book B who also wrote Book C. 


answer:Author 


As superior to: 

For 10 points each--Name these books by Author 
A.Book A description 

answer: Book A 

B.Book B description 

answer: Book B 

C.Book C description 

answer: Book C 


But really, all they are doing is filling a different template. There isn’t any magic 
here. The data are rearranged, and read a little less mercenary, but aren’t new 
data. 

Books and authors become a block of data to be internalized, utilized and 
exploited in play. This is important to understand, but not the point of this exercise. 
We want to nail down situations where there are maybe seven or eight possible 
answers within an area, and isolate those. So in this case, it’s not all books and 
authors, it becomes books and authors where the author has two or three 
noteworthy books. These are where shots are assembled. 

The waste here: Getting involved in online discussions over the specific merits 
of each style. 

The better use of your time: Ignore the flames; focus on the information. 


The fundamental structures of bonus questions. 

Since we intend you to use the construction and writing of bonus questions as 
an exercise to promote your retention of ideas, we wish to introduce you to 
examples of the bonus, and how the ideas contained in them and their connections 
make a structure. If you were to render a shot into a set of ideas written in word 
balloons and their connections as arrows, you could see patterns of shapes. The 
questions posed in a bonus also have shapes which match those, and so they 
become ways to convert one collection of data into a bonus. We will use that idea, 
and take some associated pieces of information about the playwright Maxwell 
Anderson, his plays, musicals, film scripts, source material, and collaborations and 
convert them into bonuses. In doing so, we will attempt to increase the quality of 
the question, and show how you can reshape a bonus, and improve it so that when 
submitted it is more likely to be used in a tournament setting. 

None of the bonus questions below reflect a shot, critical or otherwise. There's 
not enough interest in the plays of Maxwell Anderson today to constitute any value 
in retention of this information. But as an exercise to show you how to generate 
questions and use the structure and shape of the bonus, Anderson's plays form a 
reasonably large set of information with a broad set of fairly interesting connections 
to work from. This was chosen as a subject and theme for these bonuses 
specifically because no one is asking for a Maxwell Anderson revival in quiz bowl, 
nor should they. If you are going to use these as guides to difficulty, please 
assume that anything deeply associated with Anderson or his works as an answer 
are always going to be the difficult portion of the bonus. Therefore, all other parts 
must be easier. 


L>A, B, C [Full Parallel] 


This is the classic “Name these X for 10 points each’: 
Ugly version intended only to present structure: 


For 10 points each--Name these plays by Maxwell Anderson. 


A.Anderson adapted Alan Paton's Cry, the Beloved Country into this 
musical which was composer Kurt Weill's final work. 


answer:Lost in the Stars 


B.Anderson dramatized the effects of the trial of Sacco and Vanzetti in this 
1935 play. 


answer:Winterset 


C.Anderson's dramas involving British queens included ~Elizabeth the 
Queen~ and this portrait of the second wife of Henry VIII. 


answer:Anne of the Thousand Days 


(What's wrong here: The leadin is dull. Difficulty is all too hard, the Weill and 
Elizabeth the Queen clues are superfluous, and the title of "Anne of the Thousand 
Days" is too obscure to remember, and the answer line is a trap destined to make 
the player miss with "Anne of a Thousand Days.") 


Much cleaner, easier, and better version: 
Answer the following about plays by Maxwell Anderson--for 10 points each: 


A.Anderson adapted this Alan Paton work into the musical Lost in the Stars, 
in it Stephen Kumalo travels to Johannesburg to find his son Absalom. 


answer:Cry, The Beloved Country 


B.Anderson adapted the aftermath of the trial of these ~two~ Italian- 
American anarchists for robbery of two shoe companies and resulting murders. 


answer:Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti 


C.Anderson depicted "the Thousand Days" of this second wife of Henry VIII 
from her time as a lady-in-waiting for Catherine of Aragon to her death so 
Henry could marry Jane Seymour. 


answer:Anne Boleyn or Anne Bullen or Anna Bolina or Anna de Boullan 


(Note the indication of two answers in part B. Some may choose to explicitly 
begin B with "Two answers required." But as historical figures they are so often 
paired that whether done explicitly with "two" or implied by pluralizing "anarchists" 
and relying on the reader to highlight that subtlety, you wouldn't be the first to have 
them as two answers without listing that requirement in the question. Also note the 
long line of acceptable answer lines for Anne Boleyn. Though 99% of the time the 
first is sufficient, by covering all the options you alleviate stress on the moderator.) 


It is usually the most compact form of bonus. It conveys all its information in the 
leadin, and compresses it down to just the data the player needs. 

It fails usually by either being too flat in its difficulty, or by trying to be more 
informational than it needs be. (If you are making it about plays by a playwright, 
every mention of “this play” or the author's name can probably be cut from the 
question’s later parts, and yet they never are.) It’s also usually edited out of this 
form in favor of any of the subsequent forms. 


This is probably the most easily edited structure for a bonus, since one part can 
be swapped for another as long as it also references components of the leadin. 
However, if the leadin is the source of a repeat, that is often fatal to the editing of 
the question. It is also the most easily adaptable form for a format where 
bounceback bonuses occur. If the format also requires all parts be read before the 
opposing team gets a change for the bounceback, full parallel is practically the only 
bonus structure available. This is only one of the reasons bouncebacks are 
generally flawedl&l. 

The other factor of this is that of all structures of bonus formats, this parallel 
structure is the one your will be most familiar, meaning when you are tasked with 
writing a bonus for the first time, you will naturally lean toward this form. The major 
producer of long form parallel bonus questions is Jeopardy!. Consider: a Jeopardy! 
category is effectively six bonus parts in parallel structure (since Jeopardy! writers 
must write an extra part for each category, in case of possible errors during taping.) 


L>A>B>C [Daisy Chain/Full Serial] 

The key feature of this form is that is uses the leadin to connect only to part A, 
part B only refers to the content of the leading through A, likewise C is only 
connected to the leadin or A through B. There is nothing in the previous parts 
which needs to be retained for you to answer the next part of the bonus. Fora 
reader, these are wonderful, as the answer to part A is usually the first word or 
words of part B, and likewise with B and C, so the reader can simply use intonation 
to tell the team whether they were correct. 

Some players enjoy these bonuses because they can traverse the answer 
space and end up completely in a different place from where they started. Some 
players hate them for exactly the same reason. There is also a valid criticism that 
these bonus questions have minimal theme. 

These are also difficult to edit for repeats, when the repeat occurs in the middle. 
These also can be created by an editor who is struggling to work around a repeat in 
the set. 


His collaboration with Kurt Weill, Lost in the Stars is a musical adaptation of 
Alan Paton's Cry, the Beloved Country. For 10 points each-- 


A. Name this playwright who chronicled the fate of Henry VIII's second 
wife in Anne of the Thousand Days. 


answer: (James) Maxwell Anderson 


B. Anderson's Winterset fictionalizes an attempt to correct the record of 
these two Italian anarchists convicted of murder in the commission of robberies 
of shoe factories. 


answer: Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti 


C. Fifty years after the conviction and execution of Sacco and Vanzetti, 
this Massachusetts governor voided their conviction. In 1988, he was 
nominated by the Democrats for President, but lost to the elder George Bush. 


answer: Michael Stanley Dukakis 


(You may argue that this is L>A/ L,A>B>C, and | wouldn't fault you. In a case 
like this where the leadin and part A are solely leading to the answer of part A, they 
form a unit. Also, please note, Maxwell Anderson's name becomes much more 
complete when given as an answer line.) 


L>A,B>C [Syllogism or Diamond form] 

Usually C in this case is a common work or person who appears related to both 
A and B, but was not mentioned in the leadin. Both A and B provide clues to C by 
association or by direct explanation. 


L>A>B,C [This and Two] 

In this form, there’s usually a call back to A in the form of “In this other [work, 
battle]” This form becomes ideal for things where there’s one obvious answer, and 
a more obscure one of the same type. 


For 10 points each--Name these authors who depicted life in Boston in the 
1920's. 


A.This longtime muckraker, who described Chicago's meat packing industry, 
depicted the difference between the immigrant and native experiences in the 
city in 1928's Boston. 


answer:Upton (Beall) Sinclair 


B.This playwright fictionalized a tragedy in Mio Romagna's attempt to prove 
his father's innocence in the drama Winterset. 


answer:(James) Maxwell Anderson 


C.Both Sinclair's Boston and Anderson's Winterset depict the events around 
the trial and wrongful conviction of these two Italian anarchists. 


answer:Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti 


Following the performance of the World War | drama What Price Glory?, 
this journalist was able to quit that work to focus on writing dramas. For 10 
points each. 


A.Name this playwright who wrote a series of plays on monarchs from the 
House of Tudor, including Anne of the Thousand Days. 


answer:(James) Maxwell Anderson 


B.Anderson adapted this other World War | novel telling the experience of 
the German soldier Paul Baumer into an Academy Award-winning film. 


answer:All Quiet on the Western Front 


C.Anderson's 1939 play of a Spanish Civil War deserter defending a hotel in 
the Florida Keys from gangsters was made into this 1948 Humphrey Bogart 
film. 


answer:Key Largo 


L>A>B/L>C or L>A/L>B>C [Loopback] 

These structures are often seen when there is a real or implied rule that the third 
part must be the difficult part. The writer hits a dead end in connecting one part to 
another, and instead uses the leadin to form the connection to the next part. As a 
writer, you may find yourself stalled on the creation of a bonus at two parts, and this 
shape may your way to complete the problem. 

Even when there isn't such a rule ordering difficulty in bonuses, this structure 
may be created by the editor, as one part is stripped out as too difficult or too easy, 
too much of a repeat, or simply not interesting as a parallel structure. In a perfect 
world with infinite time to edit, the editor might choose to convert the bonus into a 
structure discussed earlier, but in this world deadlines will move the editor to accept 
a bonus with such abrupt transitions. In many cases that this is used, there’s a lot 
of text wasted in the replacement part by effectively restating the leadin, or there's 
an obvious disconnect in the phrasing of the bonus around the edited part. If you 
see this structure used and a significantly absent clue, there is a high likelihood that 
something has been modified due to repeat-checking. 


I'm not going to include examples for these, but I'm going to show how you could 
modify the daisy chain example to end up with a product in that form. If you wanted 
to rid yourself of part C (say you, as an editor, wanted it to be more completely 
about musical theater), you could simply remove C, and replace it with a bonus part 
where the answer was The Threepenny Opera, Weill's most notable (to quiz bowl) 
creation. The lack of transition between parts B and C would be noticeable, but 
might be unavoidable. Alternatively, since part A is your most obscure answer, we 
could make Anderson part of the leadin, and make part A Weill, Paton, Cry, the 
Beloved Country, Henry VIII, or Anne Boleyn, keeping B and C as is. Again, the 
lack of transition would be noticeable, but unavoidable. 


L>A/L,A>B/L,A,B>C [Full integration] 

While most constructions aspire to this state, of combining pieces acquired 
incrementally, and connecting all the parts, this usually presents two problems. 
First is the perpetual problem of length: more connections means more explanation 
of the connections. Second, a truly integrated bonus tends to be imitated. When 
that happens it may become a critical shot, or a book of three, and people will 
duplicate the construction in later sets. 

(| admit in this example | am playing loose with the definition of "British" 
monarchs.) 


Name these British monarchs--for 10 points each: 


A.In Anne of the Thousand Days, playwright Maxwell Anderson depicted 
the second wife of this monarch, and his attempt to rid himself of her for Jane 
Seymour. 


answer:Henry VIII of England 


B.Anderson also depicted this daughter of Henry VIII in a play depicting her 
late-reign relationship with Lord Essex. 


answer:Elizabeth | of England 


C.In a play about this monarch, Anderson created a fictional meeting 
between her and Elizabeth. In real life, Elizabeth never met, but confined this 
exiled Scottish queen for 18 years before ordering her execution. 


answer:Mary Stuart or Mary, Queen of Scots 


The thing to note about this is we employed a double theme, using Maxwell 
Anderson's plays to tie together parts A, B, and C, the general category of 
monarchs from the leadin to all the parts, and the interrelation of the characters in 
one play to tie together B and C. This gives the bonus a tremendous amount of 
structure and connections between parts. It is improves the bonus, allows the clues 
to repeatedly enter into the player's mind, so that even if this bonus is not answered 
correctly, this will be more memorable to the player. It's also easier to read a 
question that connects its parts so easily. 

The (very limited) downside of such a bonus is that it is difficult to edit or remove 
repeat clues from it. Even if there's an edit, it could just turn it into one of the other 
forms we list above. The upside of that linked structure is that it often won't need to 
be edited in that way. An editor faced with a repeat that needs to be removed from 
one of two questions will often choose the one that can be most easily replaced. 
Tight thematic connections will push the editor towards easier replacement 
operations. 


While the bonus should then be refined and tuned to possess an easy, medium, 
and hard part, the clues through addition or subtraction can be made more difficult 
or easier. You can modify this basic bonus to the point where any of the three 
answers is the hard part, and any of the three is the easy part. 

Often a hard or obscure answer is only able to be the hard portion of a bonus. 
What is seen as an easy answer can be hidden through hard clues, and actually be 
the hard portion of the bonus. If you remember that in your construction of bonus 
questions, you will have more flexibility in what you create. 

It is also true that as you are beginning to write, your experience is limited. As 
someone with limited experience, you don't necessarily know the hard clues are 
hard or the easy clues are easy because those terms are ambiguously applied to 
"Things that experience will show you to rarely come up" and "Things that 
experience will show you to frequently come up." Something that you include as 
the hard part or the easy part of a bonus is seen by the editor or your teammates 
find it dramatically different in difficulty. It is easier for an editor to rework the 
difficulty of a hard clue for a common answer, than for part with a hard or obscure 
answer. So if you want your questions used, you must either make it easier for the 
editor to modify the question, or make the clues and connections so strong that the 
bonus doesn't need as dramatic an edit. 


The 99 Critical Shots in Quiz Bowl 


1 Things Fall Apart 

Things Fall Apart is a 1958 novel by the Nigerian writer Chinua Achebe 

Things Fall Apart is followed by a direct sequel, No Longer at Ease, and Arrow 
of God, which revisits themes of the previous two novels, but Achebe has noted 
that several of his later novels — including Anthills of the Savannah and A Man of 
the People — are spiritual successors to the tale of Okonkwo in Things Fall Apart. 

The wrestling champion Okonkwo is a clan leader in Umuofia, an Igbo village in 
Nigeria in the 1890s. He is the guardian of Ikemefuna, a hostage used to ensure 
the village's peace with another village. The village oracle demands the death of 
Ikemefuna, and the elder Ezeudu tries to prevent Okonkwo from participating in the 
sacrifice, as it would be like killing his own child. Okonkwo rejects Ezeudu's 
warnings and strikes the killing blow, leading to feelings of guilt. 

After Ikemefuna's death, things go badly for Okonkwo. After old Ezeudu dies, his 
funeral is disrupted by an accident during a gun salute, in which Okonkwo's gun 
explodes and kills Ezeudu's son. Okonkwo is exiled for causing the death. As his 
exile takes place, the village is visited by Christian missionaries, who begin 
converting the population. Upon his return, Okonkwo — disturbed by the presence 
of whites — tries to reclaim power by joining with other village leader to destroy a 
church. They are imprisoned by the government, ransomed, and humiliated. The 
villagers gather to decide whether to rebel. Okonkwo advocates war, and when 
government messengers attempt to disrupt the meeting, Okonkwo beheads one. In 
doing so, Okonkwo sees that the village will not join him in war. He then returns 
home, and to avoid being tried in court, hangs himself, going against the Igbo taboo 
against committing suicide. 


oo 


Well, something had to go first, and it had to be something big. But besides 
Things Fall Apart being a big prominent feature in thousands of high school reading 
lists, it is a staple of quiz bowl. Because there are so few "World Literature" items 
that are especially likely to be encountered in high school, Things Fall Apart is an 
incredibly common bonus topic. Also, because reading lists are often organized by 
author, Chinua Achebe's name takes it to the top of reading lists. This is not to 
suggest it isn't important, but merely to get you thinking in terms of things that end 
up first, either alphabetically, numerically, or chronologically. The writer is often a 
lazy creature. The first inspiration they find is often the inspiration they use. 


Exercise 1 

[NOTE: Questions written for these exercises are not intended to be submitted 
for tournament use at any level. They are designed to build up speed and clarity in 
your writing, and to force your mind to go through the information presented in a 
new context of construction. By doing that you get a familiarity with how writers 
create their work, and enable you to anticipate their later actions in question 
construction. Besides, your first efforts are probably going to suck.] 

Writing 

1) Construct a bonus whose answers are 

answer: Things Fall Apart 

answer: Chinua Achebe 

answer: Okonkwo 

Did you remember not to reveal any answer parts prior to the part asking for that 
answer? Is everything spelled correctly and does everything make grammatical 
sense? Did you give full names for answers? 

Editing 

2) Suppose that for whatever reason you cannot use Achebe as an answer. 
How would you change Part B—what clue and answer would you give? What 
modifications to the other parts of the bonus might be required? 

3) Assume instead that your bonus is accepted, but it is seen as too easy and 
standard (which it would be.) What clue and answer from the information you have 
would you include as Part C to improve it? 

4) Assume instead that the bonus from 1) is accepted, but editors want a less 
obscuring leadin, because the structure of the question is Hard /easy/medium, to let 
the first part be a little easier. How would you rewrite the leadin? 

Research 

5) You need to improve the leadin for the bonus. Can you research details 
about the book and come up with an alternative leadin relating to details of the book 
that will fit into the leadin? 

5a) Can you do the above without resorting to Wikipedia? Britannica? 
SparkNotes or the like? 

6) What other aspects of the book can be used to create your bonus? 

- Publication history 

- Critical response 

- Sequels and spiritual sequels 

- Books on a similar theme, by authors of a similar background 

- Incidents in the life of the author which inspired sections of the book 
- Reading the book itself, and details within. 

Research one of these aspects, and incorporate your research into the bonus' 
leadin. 

Reconceptualization 


7) If the answers to a bonus were "Okonkwo", "T. S. Garp", and "Anateus", what 
would the theme of that bonus be? If you don't know offhand, how could you 
research that? Can you research the pieces of this and construct a bonus which 
uses these answers? 

8) Do you find the bonus constructed in 7) too difficult? What answers could we 
substitute into that to use the answers as clues, which would retain the theme? Do 
you find the answers of "Okonkwo", "John Irving", and "Hercules" acceptable 
difficulty answers? 


2 The Second Coming 

“The Second Coming”, is a poem by William Butler Yeats, which was printed 
in the literary journal The Dial and then in Yeats’ collection Michael Robartes and 
the Dancer, which also contained his poem about the Easter Rising, “Easter, 
1916”. The poem conveys images of the Christian Apocalypse, reframing them in a 
context of the aftermath of World War I, and breakup of European empires. An 
early manuscript version of the poem makes more direct allusion to World War I, 
and the Russian Revolution. “the Germans are now to Russia come/though every 
day some innocent has died/the mob to fawn upon the murderer.” The poem also 
incorporates Yeats’ idea of the gyre, a repeating cycle of 2000 years, which he 
interpreted to see an oncoming collapse before a rebuilding. 

The poem is frequently quoted for titles of other works. The most notable 
connection is usually Chinua Achebe’s book Things Fall Apart, tying the allusions of 
destruction to the effect of colonialism on Africa, but the phrase “the center cannot 
hold” is quoted in titles covering subjects from modern politics to the Civil War. 
Many titles derive from the final line’s “Slouching towards” construct: Joan Didion’s 
Slouching Towards Bethlehem quotes it directly, while conservative jurist Robert 
Bork (see Saturday Night Massacre [8]) incorporates its destructive tone in the title 
of his “Slouching towards Gomorrah”. Woody Allen’s comedic story collection Mere 
Anarchy quotes the poem, while The Widening Gyre is the title of a detective story 
about a marriage dissolving, written by Robert B. Parker, featuring his detective 
Spenser. 


oo 


The Second Coming 
Turning and turning in the widening gyre 
The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 
Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 
Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 
The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 
The best lack all conviction, while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity. 


Surely some revelation is at hand; 

Surely the Second Coming is at hand. 

The Second Coming! Hardly are those words out 
When a vast image out of Spiritus Mundi 
Troubles my sight: a waste of desert sand; 

A shape with lion body and the head of a man, 

A gaze blank and pitiless as the sun, 

Is moving its slow thighs, while all about it 

Wind shadows of the indignant desert birds. 


The darkness drops again but now | know 

That twenty centuries of stony sleep 

Were vexed to nightmare by a rocking cradle, 

And what rough beast, its hour come round at last, 
Slouches towards Bethlehem to be born? 


3 Quetzalcoatl and the Aztec pantheon 

Quetzalcoatl, the feathered serpent, is a sky god of the Aztecs. One of the 
sons of Coatlicue. Among his deeds was creating the human race from the bones 
of humans of previous eras, which he entered Mictlan (see below) to recover. He 
also introduced agriculture to the Aztecs. At his death he became the morning star. 

Huitzilopochtli, the left-handed hummingbird, is the war deity of the Aztecs 
and the primary deity of Tenochtitlan. Huitzilopochtli was a son of Coatlicue, who 
escaped from his mother's womb, fully armed and slew those who slew his mother. 
He also slew his sister Coyolxauhqui, beheading her throwing the head into the 
sky to form the moon. 

Tezcatlipoca, the smoking mirror, god of the night and nature, opposed 
Quetzalcoatl, and is seen as a trickster figure, testing men with temptation and 
punishing the wicked and rewarding the good. 

Coatlicue, goddess of the earth and fire, mother of the gods, is also a serpent 
goddess, who wore a skirt of snakes. Coatlicue was magically impregnated by a 
ball of feathers, leading her enraged children to slay her, and for her son 
Huitzilopochtli to emerge from her womb and take revenge. 

Tlaloc, the god of rain and agriculture, received those who died from lightning, 
contagious diseases, and drowning. He is the consort of Chalchiuhtlicue, the 
water goddess. The Aztecs likely borrowed him from other people, probably the 
Toltecs. 

Xolotl, god of lightning and guide of the dead into Mictlan, is the twin brother of 
Quetzalcoatl. He also serves as lord of the evening star, Venus, and guards the star 
through the night as it passes through the underworld. He is depicted as either dog- 
headed, or skeletal. 

Xipe Totec, is the flayed god of agriculture, and symbolic of rebirth. To stimulate 
growth, he flays himself to feed humans, symbolic of maize losing its husk and its 


seed coat. Each spring, he was the target of human sacrifices. 

Mictlan, the underworld of Aztec mythology, is ruled by Mictlantecuhtli, who is 
also depicted as a skeleton. All souls, except those who die in battle or in childbirth, 
descend into the underworld, guided by Xolotl. 


oo 


Just as the question is influenced and limited by what writers can describe, it 
also limited by how the printed text created by the writer is interpreted by the 
moderator. 

Aztec proper names often pose a particular problem to readers. Readers can 
struggle with practically any language, but they also tend to learn the tricks of 
reading proper names in foreign languages in stages, say they can handle Spanish 
and Italian first, then figure out French, German, but still struggle with Russian and 
things like Nahuatl (the language of the Aztecs), forget it. 

If you discover find yourself in a situation where the moderator is known to 
struggle with words, and you need an advantage, please consider looking up to see 
how the moderator is reading. A pause before a word may be a sign they are 
checking a pronunciation guide, or struggling with the next word. If you are mentally 
deciding whether the clues referred to Roman myth or Aztec, that sort of pause can 
tip you that something hard is coming. You may be able to figure out from how their 
mouth is forming the word what the first letter or sound will be of the next word. It is 
a small advantage, but one that is open to all teams to exploit. 

We will not do this in other cases in this text, but we include here pronunciation 
guides for the proper names likely to be answers above. This is more for your 
information in answering questions, you are far more likely to hear a moderator 
mangle these names than see them spoken correctly. 

Coatlicue: KWAHT-lee-kway 

Huitzilopochtli: WEET-zil-oh-"POKED"-lee 

Mictlan: MEEK-t'lahn 

Quetzalcoatl: ket-zahl-koh-AH-tul 

Tezcatlipoca: tayz-kaht-lee-POH-kah 

Tlaloc: t'lah-LOHK 

Xipe Totec: SHEE-pay TOH-tek 

Xolotl: shoh-LOH-tul 


4 Quetzalcoatl and the fall of the Aztecs 

Quetzalcoatl was described as Aztec mythology as light-skinned and bearded, 
and was prophesied to return during a "ce acatl (one-reed)" year in their calendar. 
Thus, when the light-skinned, bearded Spanish conqueror Hernan Cortés 
appeared in 1519, which in their calendar was a one-reed year, he was welcomed 
by Montezuma Il as the incarnation of Quetzalcoaltl. 


Montezuma was made aware of Cortés’ arrival by his messengers, and now 
had to consider that the prophecy was coming true. He was also in a position of 
weakness as Lake Texcoco had flooded the Aztec capital, Tenochtitlan, and the 
temple of Huitzilopochtli had been destroyed by a fire. Montezuma tried to stall 
Cortés by cautioning him against coming to the capital and awarding him lavish 
gifts. This did not placate the Spanish, but made them hungry for more. After 
sending a sample and information about the riches available to the Spanish king, 
Cortés forced the Spaniards toward conquest by sinking his own fleet, preventing 
the option of desertion. This, plus his founding of Veracruz, put him in violation of 
his commission granted by the Cuban governor. He then set off with the majority of 
his forces towards Tenochtitlan. 

The Spaniards then encountered the Tlaxcalans, who greatly outnumbering the 
Spaniards, but were prone to infighting, and were outgunned and outwitted. The 
Spaniards then teamed up with the Tlaxcalans, and went on to Cholula. At 
Cholula, La Malinche, a native woman first captured to serve as a guide and 
translator, uncovered a plot to capture the Spaniards. The Spaniards then 
conducted a surprise attack, and razed Cholula and massacred the inhabitants. 

Upon reaching Tenochtitlan in November 1519, Montezuma welcomed Cortés 
and entertained them, fearing their attack. Cortés was surrounded but took 
Montezuma as a captive and held him in the Spanish quarters. After eight months, 
Spanish troops arrived with the message that Cortés was subject to arrest by the 
Cuban governor, who had arrived on the mainland. He then left a garrison holding 
Montezuma in Tenochtitlan, and headed to the coast. 

During a religious festival, the remaining garrison commander feared an attack, 
and attacked the crowd. This sparked a full rebellion by the Aztecs. The Aztecs 
overthrew Montezuma, and remained in revolt. Cortés returned and asked 
Montezuma to go to the palace and appeal for peace. The crowd then hurled 
objects at the emperor, injured him and led to his death. 

The Aztec people then besieged the Spaniards. One night, the Spaniards and 
their Tlaxcalan allies tried to escape the city. Many of the forces were killed and 
captured after the Aztecs were alerted; others drowned because they were loaded 
down with precious metal. This disaster became known as the Noche Triste. 

Cortés regrouped the Spanish forces in Tlaxcalan territory and then methodically 
attacked Tenochtitlan in January 1521. Central to his attack was a flotilla of rafts 
which attacked the central island while simultaneously attacking the three 
causeways. After an 80-day siege, the last Aztec emperor, Cuauhtemoc, 
surrendered to Cortés. 


5 The Haber-Bosch process 

The Haber-Bosch Process is used to convert hydrogen and nitrogen into 
ammonia gas. It approximates nitrogen fixation in plants, splitting the nitrogen 
molecule's triple bond into something more useful. Haber-Bosch was a dramatic 
increase in the efficiency and electrical needs relative to older processes (which 


either converted calcium carbide and nitrogen to a cyanamide fertilizer, or fixed 
atmospheric nitrogen into nitrogen oxides,) and permitted the mass production of 
ammonia required for industry. Fritz Haber, a German chemist, first worked out the 
method, and Carl Bosch developed the reaction to work at industrial scale. Both 
were awarded Nobel Prizes in Chemistry for their work. 

In World War I, the Haber process gave Germany an advantage in production of 
ammonia for explosives. Germany had lost its outside sources due to a blockade of 
the major saltpeter mining regions by the Allies. 

It is performed with an iron catalyst, at high temperature and pressure. By 
using high temperature and pressure, the reaction is allowed to proceed: At room 
temperature the rate of reaction is low and thus the reaction takes a long time. 
Normally the solution would be to increase the temperature, but since the reaction 
is exothermic, that would move the equilibrium (due to Le Chatelier’s principle) to 
favor the reaction not occurring. To counter this problem, the pressure is also 
increased. The catalyst is best when it is porous or otherwise has high surface area 
due to the catalyst's adsorption of the gases, permitting their breakdown and 
reassembly as ammonia. Osmium and uranium were early catalysts for this 
process, but the comparative cheapness of iron makes it a favored choice. The 
KAAP process is a variant that produces ammonia using a ruthenium catalyst, 
permitting lower operating pressures. 

The ammonia gas is often fed into the Ostwald process, where ammonia is 
combined with oxygen gas and processed into nitric acid. 


6 De Stijl and Piet Mondrian 

De Stijl was a journal published by Theo van Doesburg focused in the 
Netherlands. It also came to name a group of artists prominent from 1917 to the 
1930's centered around the Netherlands who came to work in the style prescribed 
by the De Stijl journal. 

Theo van Doesburg founded the journal that unified the members of De Stijl. 
Though the philosophy of neoplasticism (“Nieuwe Beelding” in Dutch) was initially 
influenced by cubism and abstraction through ideal geometric forms, van Doesburg 
began including ideas from other movements, like Constructivism, Bauhaus 
architecture, and Dada. Van Doesburg used the pseudonyms I. K. Bonset and 
Aldo Camini in De Stijl and other Dadaist publications. 

Piet Mondrian’s essay “Neo-Plasticism in Pictorial Art” laid out the elements 
of the group’s constraints: straight vertical and horizontal lines, squares and 
rectangles, use of only the primary colors (red, yellow, and blue) with three neutral 
shades (white, gray, and black). He created many works of art under by these 
constraints, most of which have names like Composition with Blue and Yellow, 
and Composition No. 10. He fled Europe during World War II, moving from Paris 
to London, then to Manhattan, where Harry Holtzman sponsored him. In the U.S. 
he produced his notable pair Broadway Boogie-Woogie and the unfinished 
Victory Boogie-Woogie. These later works remove the black grids in favor of a 


style resembling pixels with squares of color touching each other in lines. 
Broadway Boogie-Woogie's patterns of repeating yellow squares are seen as 
representing taxicabs, a rare non-abstraction in Mondrian's work. 

Mondrian split with the movement in the 1920s when van Doesburg suggested 
that the constraints could be extended to include a diagonal line. 

Gerrit Rietveld was an architect and member of the group who created the only 
completed building of the movement, the Rietveld Schrdéder house. 


oo 


Constraint 

Many movements in art take some form of constraint within which to build 
creative works. De Stijl is an example of this, and numerous other movements cast 
their thematic elements as constraints. 

Oulipo — a French movement, which imposes constraints ranging from lipograms 
works omitting a certain letter to snowballs where each successive word gains a 
letter in length, is perhaps the most direct example, but movements like Dogme 95 
in film, and twelve-tone and serialism in music make direct use of such constraints. 
In quiz bowl, there is always the possibility of writerly constraint, in attempting to not 
use the easiest clue as the giveaway, or sticking only to the most obvious clues or 
answers. There is even the editor’s perpetual constraint of avoiding repeating clues 
or answers. As an exercise in writing from this book, please consider how you 
would write one of these shots if you couldn’t use the central component, or if you 
had to use only the easiest clues in writing about a subject. These methods will 
give you a better feeling of how a question would look if those constraints were in 
place, due to repeats. 


M - The Art Movement Model 


There is a common model when an art movement bonus is created, and that is: 
L — Description of art movement and either its creator or a secondary figure. 
A— Name the movement 
B — Name the leading artist of that movement given works 
C — Name this other work by B 


C could go in other directions, (or they could flip B and C) but A and B don't 
typically vary. So the second figure in an art movement, or the propagator of their 
manifesto, can live very well in the leadins of bonuses and the headspace of 
writers. They are part of a type of clues that are not typically answers themselves, 
but that serve to be observed and orient the player to what they will face in the rest 
of the bonus. 

There is also often a more famous artist who appeared to work with the movement, 
but is only tangentially related. 
Seven Art Movements which follow the model 


Where and Most Secondary 
movement When Known none Name(s) 


André 
Madame Derain, 
Matisse with Maurice de 


; France, Henri ; 

Fauvism 4910s Matisse a Green Vlaminck, 
Stripe, The Raoul Dufy, 
Dance Georges 

Rouault 
Der Blaue : 
: Germany, Wassily Der 
Reiter (The Blue |i oq05-10s Kandinsky |Blaue Reiter| F"@n2 Marc 
Rider) 
A 
Sunday 
Afternoon Paul 
on the Signac, later 
cate France Georges 
Pointillism Island of La works of 
1870s-90s Seurat 

Grande Camille 
Jatte, Pissarro 
Bathing at 
Asnieres 

Futurism* Italy 1910s Umberto Unique Filippo 


Boccioni Forms of Marinetti 
Continuity in (theorist and 
Space, author of The 


Constructivism 


School 1870s 


Suprematism Russia 1910s 


Russia/USSR 
1910s-1920s 


Hudson River USA 1850s- 


Dynamism — Futurist 

of a Cyclist Manifesto), 
Giacomo Balla 
(Dynamism of 


a Dog ona 
Leash) 
Black 
Square, El Lissitzky 
Black (transitioned 
Circle, into 


White on Constructivism) 
White 


The 
Monument 
to the Third 
International 
Frederick 
Church 
(Cotopaxi, 
The Heart of the 
Caursacor Andes), Asher 
Empire, The Durand 
(Kindred 
Voyage of oe 
Life the. “ee 
Oxbeui portrait of Cole 
with poet 


William Cullen 
Bryant), Albert 
Bierstadt 


“This is a weird thing where Futurism is how it is referred to, but it’s a special 


case of Italian Futurism. 


Exercise 2 

Writing 

1) Construct a bonus whose answers are: 

answer: De Stijl 

answer: Piet Mondrian 

answer: Gerrit Rietveld 

where the journal of that name is the answer to part A. If that is the order of 
answers, what clues cannot possibly be omitted from the leadin and part A? 

1a) Were you careful to use De Stijl in terms of the publication, and not 
inadvertently make neoplasticism a viable answer for part A? If not, rework your 
bonus to avoid that. 

1b) Did you properly give the full names of both Mondrian and Rietveld in the 
answer lines of parts B and C? Do you know of a way to find their full names? 

1c) How much of their names are required to uniquely identify them? If just their 
last names, how did you indicate that to the reader? The usual protocol is to 
underline those parts of the answer line required to be given for a correct answer. 
Underline the necessary components of each answer line. 

1d) What part of "De Stijl" is necessary to be a correct answer? If "De" is an 
article in Dutch, it's not necessary to the answer, so it does not need to be 
underlined. 

1e) Did you include pronunciation guides for the non-English terms and names 
included in the bonus? Do you know of a way to find pronunciation guides for those 
words? 


Research 

2) Research nitric acid. Use your research to come up with a leadin and part A 
that you find interesting. Make the part B's question refer to the Ostwald process 
and make the answer ammonia, and the answer to part C the Haber process. Did 
your leadin and part A lead uniquely and distinctly to nitric acid? 


3) Find an online copy of Asher Durand's painting Kindred Spirits. How would 
you describe that painting in a sentence? Does your sentence contain enough 
detail that someone could identify the painting? Is your sentence short enough to 
be a leadin? If the skeleton of a bonus about this were: 


[Your sentence.] For 10 points each-- 
A. Name this painting by Asher Durand. 
answer: Kindred Spirits 


B. 


answer: Thomas Cole 
C. 
answer: William Cullen Bryant 


Could you fill in B and C? If not, could you do it after you researched works of 
William Cullen Bryant? 


4. Can you make a bonus which starts in the information in [3] and then 
transitions into [4]? Can you do that in reverse? 


5. Can you write a bonus about two works whose titles come from “The Second 
Coming’, in the syllogism form? 


7 Einstein’s 1905 

During 1905 Albert Einstein submitted four papers to the Annalen der Physik 
(Annals of Physics), where they were edited by associate editor Max Planck. 
Because these four papers were published in a single year and contributed so 
much to physics, they are collectively known as the "annus mirabilis" (year of 
miracles) papers. 

On a Heuristic Viewpoint Concerning the Production and Transformation of 
Light 

Photoelectric effect 

In the photoelectric effect, light hits a metal, causing the emission of electrons 
from the surface. The emission cannot be explained by considering light purely as 
a wave, Challenging classical mechanics. The rate of emission does not depend on 
the intensity of the light source, nor on the wavelength of the light source. 
Einstein's solution was that a threshold frequency must exist below which the 
photoelectric effect does not occur. For that to make sense, he proposed that light 
was not a wave, but a collection of quantized wave packets, or photons, with an 
energy proportional to their frequency. Below that threshold frequency there is 
not enough energy to eject the electron from the metal. The energy of a photon at 
that threshold frequency is termed the material's work function. 

On the Motion of Small Particles Suspended in a Stationary Liquid, as Required 
by the Molecular Kinetic Theory of Heat 

Brownian motion 

Einstein's paper established that Brownian motion, the motion of particles 
suspended in a fluid in equilibrium, is the result of the interaction of individual fluid 
particles with the suspended fluid, and that model of their interaction established a 
proof of the existence of atoms. By using a mean-squared displacement of the 
suspended particles, Einstein was able to determine the diffusivity of the medium, 
and through the fact that the system was in equilibrium, balance the equations for 
potential energy, diffusion, and fluid viscosity to give a determination of Avogadro's 


number (the number of molecules in a mole of a substance). That resulted in a 
testable fixed number resulted in verification of the atomic theory and kinetic theory, 
and an explanation of the second law of thermodynamics in statistical terms. 

On the Electrodynamics of Moving Bodies 

This paper introduced special relativity, an explanation of what happens when 
objects move at speeds near the speed of light. It posits that the laws of physics are 
the same in any inertial reference frame (that is, a reference frame that is not 
accelerating) and that the speed of light is the same for all observers in the same 
medium. In the process, it also destroyed the concept of the 'luminiferous ether’, 
which the Michelson-Morley experiment had cast into serious doubt in 1887. 

Does the Inertia of a Body Depend Upon Its Energy Content? 

Matter—energy equivalence 

This paper introduced the notion of mass-energy equivalence (embodied in the 
equation E = mc?), and stated that an object’s rest energy is distinct from its kinetic 
and potential energies. This relation between mass and energy permits the 
analysis and prediction of energy consumed or released via nuclear reactions. 


8 The Saturday Night Massacre 

On October 20, 1973, during the investigation of the Watergate break-in, 
President Richard Nixon ordered Attorney General Elliot Richardson to dismiss 
special prosecutor Archibald Cox. Cox had earlier subpoenaed Nixon to produce 
recordings of conversations in the Oval Office. Richardson refused, having 
promised not to dismiss Cox, and then resigned in protest. Nixon then went to 
Deputy Attorney General William Ruckelshaus, who also refused and resigned. 
Solicitor General Robert Bork then fired Cox. Bork appointed Leon Jaworski as 
the new special prosecutor. The next month a federal judge ruled the firing illegal. 


oo 


There are other things to ask about Watergate, but this event — with a set of 
quick transitions and a person who then shows up in other events later (Robert 
Bork’s rejection by the Senate for the Supreme Court) — serves as an easy, lazy 
writer’s shorthand for covering an event, without needing to really research other 
answers or questions. 

This isn’t to say it’s an unimportant event, but merely it shouldn’t be what it has 
become, the shorthand entry for most Watergate-themed bonuses, practically a 
metonym for any question about that era. It simply absorbs and fills the space that 
could be given to more interesting questions. But such questions would require 
research and more labor. 


9 Zoroastrianism 
Zoroastrianism was a dualistic religion prominent in what is now Iran. 
Zoroaster was its prophet. It served as the state religion of Iranian empires from 


around 600 BCE to the rise of Islam. It has ties to the faith of the Yazidi faith 
practiced among some Kurdish peoples. The supreme being of Zoroastrianism is 
Ahura Mazda (Ahura, the Lord Creator, Mazda, Supremely Wise, alternate names: 
Ohrmazd, Ahuramazda, Hourmazd, Hormazd, Harzoo and Hurmuz), who is 
opposed by Angra Mainyu, the spirit of anger, or later, Ahriman, the Devil. The 
Amesha Spentas are six immortal holy entities who accomplished all creation after 
Ahura Mazda created them. 

The main text is the Avesta, a compilation in the Avestan language, which 
includes the Gathas, the writings of Zoroaster, and the scripture, or Yasna. 

Zurvanism is an extinct branch of Zoroastrianism which posits the divine 
Zurvan as a creator of equal but opposite twins, Ahura Mazda and Angra Mainyu. 

The Tower of Silence (Pillar of Silence) is a structure used by Zoroastrians to 
expose their dead, allowing them to be eaten by birds. It is believed that the body is 
unclean after death, and possibly occupied by demons, so the ritual consumption of 
the body by birds is believed to preserve the purity of the earth. 

An alternate name for Zoroaster is Zarathustra, which is cited in a fictionalized 
philosophical account of Zarathustra’s life by Friedrich Nietzsche, Also Sprach 
Zarathustra (Thus Spoke Zarathustra). In this work Nietzsche gives his concept of 
the Ubermensch, and expands on his idea of “God is dead” that he first 
discussed in The Gay Science, that Western Civilization was experiencing a crisis 
of its assumptions of morality, and that the crisis' resolution would lead to overall 
despair. The work inspired Richard Strauss’ tone poem of the same name, whose 
first section (“Sunshine”) is known for its use in Stanley Kubrick’s 2001: A Space 
Odyssey. 


oo 


Many people when writing for a set consciously choose things which are 
separated from the possible experiences of players. They deliberately exclude 
subjects that they expect players to know from their own experience. Because of 
this pattern, smaller religions get sampled a bit more than expected, and faiths 
which would be common for competitors get sampled a little less, and with a little 
less difficulty. 


M - The Religion Model 
The common model for many bonuses focusing on a single religion is plugging 
in four categories of clues in some order between leadin and parts A, B, and C: 
Religion or denomination name 
Primary deity 
Primary text 
First prophet or founder 


This four-part template gets repeated for faiths like: 
Zoroastrianism 

Bahai 

Sikhism (with the gurus taken as a group for the founding father.) 
Rastafarianism 


In cases where two parts of the template are similar in name, a new leadin is 
chosen, and the pattern is fixed with part A being the religion. 

Hasidic Judaism 

Methodism 

Christian Science 

Mithraism 


10 Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony 

Beethoven initially dedicated his Third Symphony in E-flat minor to Napoleon. 
When Napoleon named himself Emperor of the French in May 1804, Beethoven 
destroyed the title page and retitles the symphony Eroica (heroic). 


oo 


Why this shot? 

As odd as it would be to have a tournament without Renaissance art, not 
including at least one reference to either Napoleon or Beethoven in a tournament, 
at ANY level, would be an oddity of another order of magnitude. So this is a fine 
subject for questions. The one reason it isn’t even more prevalent is simply that 
repeat-checking is much better than it was. So a question of Eroica usually trips a 
repeat check of two almost essential answers. But even with that limiting its 
appearances, it’s still a key shot. 

The other argument against this being a shot is the argument that this lacks a 
third part. The typical entry point of such a bonus this means a generic description 
of either Beethoven or another symphony becomes the leadin. 


Exercise 3 
Research 
1) Research the rejection of Robert Bork to the Supreme Court, use that as a 
leadin, and write a bonus with these answers: 
answer: Ronald Reagan 
answer: Richard Nixon 
answer: Archibald Cox 


2) Can you write a bonus on Einstein's 1905, while constraining yourself not to 
mention Einstein until part C? 


3) Research the concept of the Ubermensch and use the last paragraph of the 
Zoroastrian shot to form a bonus. 


4) Research Beethoven's other symphonies, and construct a bonus based on 
the assumption that Eroica is already in the set. 


11 Dubliners 

Dubliners is a short story collection by James Joyce. It includes the following 
stories, among others: 

The Sisters: The death of Father Flynn affects a young boy, who learns why 
Flynn was relieved of duties while sitting with the priest's sisters. 

An Encounter: Two boys skip school to go to the shore, and through their trip, a 
depiction of Dublin society is revealed. 

Araby: A boy falls in love with a neighbor, Mangan's sister, and goes to the 
Araby bazaar to find a gift for her. Going late with little money, he finds his romantic 
viewpoint is shattered by the dull ordinariness of the situation. 

Eveline: The title young woman makes plans to go with Frank, a sailor, to 
Buenos Aires. A chance encounter reminds her of a promise made to her dead 
mother to look after the house, and she abandons Frank. 

After the Race: Status-seeking Jimmy Doyle carouses with his friends after an 
auto race, eager to live the smart life. Later he loses to an Englishman in a card 
game. Jimmy is seen as symbolic of Ireland and of Joyce's doubts that Irish 
nationalism will bring success to the nation. 

Two Gallants: Lenehan wanders around Dublin dissatisfied with his life. He 
meets his friend Corley, who seduced a woman whom he then urged to steal from 
her employer. The two go off with a gold coin she stole. 

A Little Cloud: Thomas "Little" Chandler visits his old friend Ignatius 
Gallaher, Gallaher has had success as a writer, and Little Chandler becomes 
jealous at Gallaher for exceeding his own dreams of writing; he begins to feel his 
wife is the cause, noting Gallaher will one day have a family. Later, at home, Little 


Chandler muses over his wife's portrait, but cannot find warmth in her eyes. He 
begins reading poetry aloud, disturbing his baby son. Unable to stop him crying, his 
wife enters, showing him that the child is her priority now. Little Chandler sees he is 
responsible for his own fate, and cries. 

Clay: A character study of a spinster, Maria, who returns to the home of a man 
she nursed as a boy for a Halloween party. 

Counterparts: Farrington, an alcoholic, clashes repeatedly with his boss, Mr. 
Alleyne, gets drunk, is humiliated in an arm-wrestling contest, and then comes 
home to his son, Tom, who receives a beating as Farrington rages. 

A Painful Case: Duffy, a bank teller, meets Mrs. Sinico, who is believed by her 
husband to be seeing if a match can be made between Duffy and the Sinicos’ 
daughter. When Mrs. Sinico takes Duffy's hand against her cheek, he rebuffs the 
advance and leaves. Four years later, Duffy learns Mrs. Sinico had died, possibly 
from suicide, and that his action may have led to her later loneliness and death. 

Ivy Day in the Committee Room: political workers talk and display their worst 
attributes on the birthday of Charles Stewart Parnell, an Irish politician. 

A Mother: Mr. Holohan hires Mrs. Kearney's daughter to play for a series of 
concerts for a cultural society. Mrs. Kearney sees these concerts as a way to 
improve the family's standing. The concerts are a poorly attended disaster, and 
those attending are uninterested. On the final concert, Mrs. Kearney demands full 
payment, and unable to get it, leaves at the intermission, generating anger from all. 

Grace: Tom Kernan, who was injured after falling down the stairs after heavy 
drinking, is visited by three friends, who try to take him to a Catholic retreat. Over 
their conversation they bumble through many issues of the church. 

The Dead: Gabriel Conroy goes to a winter party on the Feast of the 
Epiphany. As the party winds down, his wife Gretta hears the song "The Lass of 
Aughrim." Later, she relates to Gabriel the story of Michael Furey, who courted 
her with that song but died. After she falls asleep, he ponders the fact that all the 
dead are just memories in the living. This is by far the longest story in the 
collection, and the most cited in a quiz bowl question. 


M - The Short Story Collection Model 

Strictly speaking, the literature that offers the best return on investment for a 
reader is poetry. If you were to filter down the 100 most commonly asked about 
poems into a single volume (removing things like national epics and multivolume 
poems), it would probably be less than 100 pages that, if memorized, would be an 
easy 100 points of bonus questions each tournament. The second-shortest literary 
investment class would be short stories, and specifically short stories that are part 
of larger collections. Since the finest details of literature can be converted into 
clues, and the rules of repeat-checking are as likely to bounce a long work as a 
short one, a short work provides an easier, more efficient way to dominate a 
subcategory. In other words, the return on investment for reading a couple short 
stories from Dubliners is greater than the return on investment in reading Finnegans 
Wake. 

The first and shallowest point of why you would tackle short stories which are 
part of a collection is that such short stories have a readymade follow-up question 
when they are part of a bonus. It is a lazy part B, almost as lazy as asking for the 
author, but perceived as a more interesting question. It’s almost a template to itself. 


[Description of most famous story] For 10 points each— 
A.Name this short story by [author]. 


B.[Short Story answer to A], along with [less famous story or stories], appear in 
what collection? 


C.In this story from [collection], [Description of the second or third most famous 
story in collection. ] 


The template is done for dozens of stories: “The Dead” and “Ivy Day in the 
Committee Room” from Dubliners, “The Minister’s Black Veil” and “Dr. Heidegger’s 
Experiment” from Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales, "A Perfect Day for 
Bananafish" and "For Esmé — with Love and Squalor" from Salinger’s Nine Stories. 

A second reason to tackle these comes not from bonus construction but from 
tossup construction. Details of a relatively well-known short story can be used as 
mid-range to tail clues in a tossup about the story itself, the collection, and the 
author, and the other clues will differentiate what the subject of the question is. All 
three of the answers are common possibilities, so you’ve covered clues that could 
appear in three times the number of questions. 


ooo 
A Short Note about Long Titles 


One author | did not include in this list is Nathanael West. His two most famous 
novels (Miss Lonelyhearts and The Day of the Locust) are common enough 


answers to appear in a higher-level set, and there is room for a question using his 
name and those two novels as a “book of three” bonus. But he certainly does not fit 
the pattern of appearing throughout a player’s quiz bowl career, as none of his four 
novels are that commonplace, and the connections that travel through him are 
mostly anecdotes (his death), or coincidences (Homer Simpson). But the real 
reason | can knock him out of any theory of bonus questions is that everyone has 
an entryway to using him in tossups. His two less famous works — The Dream Life 
of Balso Snell and A Cool Million: The Dismantling of Lemuel Pitkin — both have 
titles that are unique within the first few words, then offer nothing new for the rest of 
their titles. A title devourer only needs the first few words of these to buzz. An 
inexperienced writer will then use that pathway to fill space, and an experienced 
writer will then avoid using the clue of those titles altogether. As such, Nathanael 
West is a non-starter for our list, as are most very long titles. 

The counterpoint to this, however is that writers have very little compunction 
about making the answer long for you to say it. This has been your warning about 
such things. 


12 Forms of Japanese Theatre 

Noh, or Nogaku (meaning “skill” or “craft”) 

Noh plays are usually paired with comedic kyogen plays. The genre originated 
from an older theatre form, sarugaku. It was developed by Kan'ami and his son 
Zeami, whose Fushikaden, (meaning "Style and the Flower" and also known in 
Japanese as Kadensho) is a notable treatise. Shoguns favored noh, so it became a 
courtly art form. 

A notable patron of Noh was Ashikaga Yoshimitsu, the third shogun of the 
Ashikaga shogunate. 

Noh is performed under a roof that mimics that of Shinto dance pavilions. There 
is a "suspension bridge" at upstage right, by which actors enter. 

Masks are used to represent characters. 

Kabuki 

This genre’s name is made of three characters that mean “sing, dance, skill”, 
reflecting the incorporation of singing and dancing into the performance. 

Created as a reaction against noh in the 1600s, it was intended to shock the 
audience. Kabuki became a more common form of entertainment than noh. 

Onnagata or oyama are male actors who play female roles in kabuki, while 
wakashu are actors specializing in adolescent roles. 

Kabuki underwent a reemergence after the Togukawa shogunate's end, but as it 
became associated with Japanese militarism, there was a short ban on kabuki 
performances following World War Il. 

Bunraku 

A form of Japanese puppet theatre, founded in Osaka in 1684. 

A formal name for the art is ningyo joruri. “Ningyo” means “puppets”, and joruri is 
an art of narrative music in which the singer is accompanied by a shamisen, a 


plucked, three-stringed instrument. (Joruri is an independent art too.) The name 
comes from the Bunrakuza troupe of Uemura Bunrakuken. 

Chikamatsu Monzaemon wrote The Love Suicides at Sonezaki originally as 
a bunraku, but it also became known as a kabuki. The play spawned many 
imitators, both in plays and in suicides, forcing the government to ban the genre of 
lover's suicide plays (Shinju mono). 

Bunraku puppets are manipulated by three puppeteers, each wearing black 
robes to hide themselves. Traditionally the puppeteers are hooded, but in the 
dezukai style their heads are visible. 


13 Japanese poetic forms 

You are probably most familiar with the form of haiku, a Japanese form of 
poetry described in almost every middle school or grade school primer as 
composed of seventeen syllables arranged in a 5-7-5 pattern focusing on an 
aspect of nature. For a classroom introduction that's sufficient, if misleading. In 
quiz bowl, we tend to be more pedantic about such things. First of all, our use of 
syllable is imprecise, the Japanese concept would be that the lines are split into 5, 
7, and 5 on, a weighting of vowels in the Japanese language. Second, there are 
two components which were included in haiku originally, the kigo or season word, 
and the kireji or cutting word. The kigo introduces a symbolic aspect tied to a 
season (cherry blossoms as a symbol of spring, e.g.), while the kireji when placed 
in the middle of the haiku separates the two thoughts on the natural aspect, inviting 
introspection on their relationship. A kireji can also terminate the haiku to give a 
sense of the wonder of nature. Like most poetic forms those rules are not always 
followed today. 

The master of the haiku mentioned most often in questions is Matsuo Basho, or 
Matsuo Chdemon Munefusa. His Oku no Hosomichi, usually translated into English 
as either The Narrow Road to the Deep North or The Narrow Road to the 
Interior, is both a poetry collection and a travelogue through Edo-era Japan. His 
other major collections which appear in questions are Basho no Utsusu Kotoba (On 
Transplanting the Banana Tree) (1691), Oi no Kobumi, or Utatsu Kiko (Record of 
a Travel-Worn Satchel) (1688), and Sarumino (Monkey's Raincoat) (1691). During 
Basho's time, the haiku was not only an artistic work, but a form of competition. 
One of those competitions refereed by Basho was collected, along with his 
commentary on the entrants, was recorded as Kai Oi(The Seashell Game.) 

The haiku was derived from an older form called the tanka, which had the form 
of a haiku (5-7-5 on) in its "upper phrase", kami-no-ku, and two lines of 7-7 on 
following in its "lower phrase", shimo-no-ku. 

The renku, or haikai no renga is another poetic form, cooperative in nature. The 
renga begins with a 5-7-5 hokku (from which the word haiku derived) to which 
another poet composes a response verse in 7-7 on. This pattern alternates 
creating a long verse. 


14 The competition for the bronze Baptistry doors in 


Florence 

In 1401 the Cloth Importers Guild of Florence (Arte de Calimala) held a 
contest to design the north doors of the Baptistry. 

The southern doors were originally on the East, and were designed by Andrea 
Pisano. They depict 28 scenes from the life of John the Baptist. 

The two finalists were Filippo Brunelleschi and Lorenzo Ghiberti. They were 
given bronze to build a panel on the theme of the Abraham’s Sacrifice of Isaac. 

Ghiberti’s vision won, though there is evidence that both were commissioned to 
work together 

Brunelleschi’s version is seen as the beginning of the Renaissance. 

Ghiberti was given a second commission to design the East doors, which were 
referred to by Michelangelo as the “Gates of Paradise.” Ghiberti employed 
perspective to bring depth into these bronze castings. 

Brunelleschi left Florence to study architecture and then went on to build the 
egg-shaped dome of the Florence Cathedral (II Duomo) 

During his time constructing the doors, Ghibertis workshop employed many 
artists, including Donatello and Paolo Uccello. 


oo 


Why this shot? 

First, it's compact. Your answer space for this: Florence, Brunelleschi, Ghiberti, 
“Gates of Paradise”, Pisano, John the Baptist, Il Duomo. Second, it’s quite 
important. The competition basically directed the path of the early Renaissance in 
art. You can’t avoid writing questions about Renaissance art in quiz bowl, and it is 
the tendency of writers to go after origins. This is an establishing origin point. 
Third, it is sourced well, and to the beginning writer, it starts the chapters on the 
Renaissance in many art texts. What is the tendency of writers? To flip to a 
chapter’s beginning, and start reading. So items that begin chapters get a small 
advantage in distribution. (We'll see a downside of this when we look at Fluid 
Mechanics in [21].) 


15 Benzene 

August Kekulé (von Stradonitz), a chemist from Germany, claimed that he 
conceived of the structure of benzene in a daydream of a snake eating its own tail. 
This image is a mythical symbol called the ouroboros. 

Benzene (CgHg) consists of a ring of six carbon atoms, each of which has a 
hydrogen atom attached. The question of the bonding structure came from the fact 
that it had to have double and single bonds, but the order was unclear. Kekulé's 
solution was that multiple structures existed simultaneously, interchanging amongst 
themselves. This interplay of shapes was termed resonance. 


All compounds containing benzene rings are called aromatic. 
Benzene derivatives: 

C,gHs-CH3 Toluene or methylbenzene 

CgHs-OH Phenol or carbolic acid 

CgHs-NH> Aniline 

CgH4-(CH3)2 Xylene or dimethylbenzene 


ooo 


While the Kekulé anecdote is precisely that, an anecdote with all the appropriate 
grains of salt as to its veracity, it is frequently the theme upon which a bonus is 
hung. Kekulé's conception of the benzene structure was not uniquely his, nor was 
he the first to propose the solution of multiple structures in resonance, but he is 
associated with the benzene ring today because of that anecdote. Anecdotal 
evidence often becomes theme material in quiz bowl without all the facts being 
established. When writing, one must be careful in not strengthening those 
connections beyond what evidence is found, lest it be used to make a connection to 
an answer that isn't factually correct. 


16 The election of 1824 
The end of a long run for the Democratic-Republican Party, known as the Era 
of Good Feelings, came at the end of the Monroe administration. Monroe’s VP, 
Daniel Tompkins, was both unpopular and in ill health, leaving no obvious 
successor to Monroe. The candidates in this wide-open field were... 
John Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State 
Henry Clay, then Speaker of the House 
William Crawford, Secretary of Treasury 
Andrew Jackson, Senator from Tennessee 
Secretary of War John C. Calhoun withdrew before the election, but was the 
VP choice of both Adams and Jackson. 
In the election: 


Candidate Electoral Votes 
Jackson 99 


Adams 84 
Crawford 81 
Clay ar 


With no candidate having a majority of electoral votes, the election was sent to 
the House of Representatives. The 12th amendment only permitted the top three 
candidates to be voted on. Clay’s 37 EV were open. Clay disliked Jackson, and 


Clay’s American System plan was more in line with Adams on tariffs and 
infrastructure. So Clay directed his votes to Adams, winning him the presidency. 

Jackson was furious at losing despite a plurality in both popular vote and 
electoral vote, and declared the arrangement between Adams and his new 
Secretary of State Clay, a “corrupt bargain.” Still furious about this four years 
later, Jackson defeated Adams, and split the Democratic-Republican party into a 
Jacksonian faction that became the Democratic Party, and a National Republican 
Party which soon became the Whig Party. 


17 The election of 1860 

The 1860 election took place amid the collapse of the Union during James 
Buchanan's administration. The Democratic Party was split in this election 
between Northern and Southern factions, and the Constitutional Union Party 
formed, dedicated to preserving the Union. The Republicans ran in their second 
presidential election, under Abraham Lincoln. 


The Candidates were... 
Abraham Lincoln of the Republican Party, former representative from 
Illinois, running with VP candidate Hannibal Hamlin of Maine 
Stephen Douglas of the (Northern) Democratic Party, Senator from Illinois, 
running with Herschel Johnson 
John C. Breckenridge of the Southern Democratic Party, current Vice 
President from Kentucky, running with Joseph Lane 
John Bell of the Constitutional Union Party, former Senator from 
Tennessee, running with Edward Everett 
Abolitionist Gerrit Smith of the Liberty Party was nominated but was too ill to 
campaign or leave his house. 
Sam Houston of the People’s Party dropped out as he thought his presence 
only made it easier for the Republican to win. 


The results were as follows: 


Candidate Electoral Votes 
Lincoln 180 
Breckenridge 72 

Bell 39 

Douglas 12 


Lincoln’s victory was entirely due to the northern states, and as such further 
inflamed the southern states. Before the end of the year, South Carolina would 
secede from the union. 


18 Jean Sibelius 


Jean Sibelius was the most noted composer of Finland. Sibelius’ most noted 
works are his tone poems Finlandia and The Swan of Tuonela. Most of his 
symphonic works (e.g. Lemminkainen Suite, Kullervo, Pohjola’s Daughter, and 
Tapiola) are based on sections of the Kalevala, the Finnish national epic. Many of 
his works were written as protest against the Russian control of Finland, which 
ended with World War |. As such his music was considered emblematic of Finnish 
nationalism. 

The Karelia Suite is a history of the Karelia area through eight “tableaus” 
covering history from 1293 to 1848, and ending with the Finnish National Anthem. 

His Valse triste ("sad waltz") was written as incidental music to a play written by 
his brother-in-law Arvid Jarnefelt. 

Finlandia was written as a covert protest against Russian censorship, as the last 
tableau of the Press Celebrations Music under the original name “Finland Awakes”. 
It was later hidden using names like “A Scandinavian Choral March” or “Happy 
Feelings” at the awakening of the Finnish Spring. The first of the Press 
Celebrations Music tableaus was the Song of Vainamoinen (also showing his 
connection to the Kalevala) 

The most notable section of the Lemminkdinen Suite is a middle section called 
“The Swan of Tuonela”. (This is more often cited than any of the other sections of 
the suite, as the titles of all of the other sections include the name 
“Lemminkainen”.) The music uses the English horn (cor anglais) as the voice of 
the swan, which is swimming around the realm of the dead (Tuonela). 
Lemmikainen had been forced to kill the swan, but is shot with a poison arrow and 
dies before completing his mission. 

Sibelius also wrote incidental music for Maurice Maeterlinck’s play Pelleas 
and Melisande. (This is usually the only work of his which is cited in quiz bowl that 
does not have an express Finnish connection. As such it’s frequently an earlier 
clue in pyramidal questions.) 

Tapiola is his last major work, a symphonic poem portraying a spirit, Tapio, who 
lives in Finland’s dense pine forests. It was commissioned for the New York 
Philharmonic. 

"The Silence of Jarvenpaa" is the term for the end of Sibelius’s life, when for 
thirty years he produced almost no new music, despite short-lived attempts at an 
eighth symphony. Jarvenpaa is the town where his house Ainola, named for his 
wife, was built. 

The Maiden in the Tower is not often cited as a work in quiz bowl, even with it 
being his only notable opera, mostly due to the fact that an abandoned opera "The 
Building of the Boat" is more interesting for our purposes (being the source of the 
music for The Swan of Tuonela.) It was based on the Kalevala, and much of it was 
converted into his Lemminkainen Suite. 


oo 


Scandinavian pigeonholes 


Sweden Norway Denmark Finland 
L kvist, Lind Dinesen: Sill 
agerkvist, Lindgren, illanpaa, 
Author : ? Hamsun, Undset _/Andersen, P 
Transtromer ; Lonnrot 
Kierkegaard 
Berzelius, Celsius, Bohr, Brahe, 
Scientist Angstrom, Arrhenius, Scheele, Oersted, Hertzsprung, 
Linnaeus Roemer 
Painter Munch 
: Aalto, Saarinen, 
Architect Utzon 
Saarinen 
Playwright Strindberg Ibsen 
Nielsen, ae 
Composer Grieg Sibelius 
Buxtehude 


Mapping of Famous Scandinavians for Quiz Bowl (partial) 


Among quiz bowl writers, it is a Known problem that since you as the writer want 
to fill your tossup with as much information as possible that is interesting to you, 
that you find little reason to spend time in research and space in the question on the 
giveaway. That last clue is often perfunctory to a writer, it is as if an internal 
monologue exists: 

“We don’t need that last clue.” “Yes we do.” 

“The players won't get that far, surely?” “Yes they will.” 

“Okay, but if we make it too easy...” “Make it too easy, please.” 

“But it doesn’t need to be long like that.” “Well, okay.” 

So the writer, or the editor will fight that part of the tossup down on difficulty, and 
then make sure it’s as short as possible. So one mechanic of that is often the 
shortest-titled commonly known work of a person. The other common mechanic of 
this is “nationality-occupation.” 

Okay, so why are we talking about tossups in a book about bonuses? Because 
once you reduce down a person in a question to “Norwegian painter,” or “Swedish 
playwright,” or “Finnish composer,” it becomes shorthand you use whenever you 
want to ensure a bonus part is answered by anyone with a minimum level of 
experience. 

Because these shorthands exist, there is reason to examine them. For ones 
where there is only one plausible answer, they can be memorized; for intersections 
of nationality and occupation where there exists more than one answer, it’s 
important to see if there’s a way to split them further, Kierkegaard in this case would 
not necessarily be just a “Danish author’, but a “Danish philosopher’, or an 
“existential Dane” in a question’s construction. To gain the convenience of a short 


giveaway, writers will tighten and tune the occupation portion of the pairing (and 
less frequency the geographic portion) to make it a pigeonhole into which only one 
person can fit. Rarely they may suffer the indignity of adding a time dimension, e.g. 
19'" century, to their compact shorthand. 


19 The Battle of the Plains of Abraham 

As part of the French and Indian War (Seven Years’ War), British forces 
besieged Quebec for three months. On September 13, 1759, the French under 
Louis-Joseph, Marquis de Montcalm attacked the British forces under James 
Wolfe, on a plateau named for the farmer who originally owned it, Abraham 
Martin. Wolfe’s forces repelled Montcalm’s attack, but both commanding generals 
were fatally wounded. The French evacuated from Quebec, and this battle helped 
turn the course of the war. Benjamin West’s painting The Death of General Wolfe 
immortalized the battle, depicting Wolfe in a Christ-like pose. 


20 The Epic of Gilgamesh 

Gilgamesh is the subject of an Akkadian myth. He is the tyrannical king of 
Uruk, and oppresses his subjects. Answering the calls of his subjects, the gods 
create Enkidu, a wild man of the forest, who enters the city of Uruk. Enkidu and 
Gilgamesh fight, but eventually become friends. They then endeavor to steal wood 
from the Cedar Mountain, which is guarded by the monster Humbaba, whom they 
defeat. Ishtar then sends the Bull of Heaven against the two in revenge for 
Gilgamesh rejecting Ishtar. In the fight, the two slay the Bull, but Enkidu is killed. 

Gilgamesh, grieving over Enkidu, seeks Utnapishtim, who survived the flood 
and holds the secret to eternal life. He finds Siduri the barkeeper, who tells him 
that his quest is futile, but leads him to the ferryman Urshanabi. Urshanabi takes 
him over the Waters of Death to Utnapishtim. Utnapishtim tells Gilgamesh how the 
gods plotted to destroy man with a flood, but Ea, god of wisdom, told Utnapishtim 
how to build a boat, and gave him seeds to re-create all creatures. Utnapishtim 
tests Gilgamesh to see if he is worthy; he fails and is sent home. Utnapishtim’s wife 
tells Gilgamesh about a plant that restores youth. Gilgamesh finds the plant, but 
then loses it to a snake. Gilgamesh returns home, accepting his mortality. 


Exercise 4 
Research 
1) Find a collection of short stories you are familiar with. Construct a bonus 
from that collection, and at least two stories from that collection. 


2) Research the Kalevala and note any terms you find within the your research 
which correspond with the shot on Jean Sibelius [18]. Construct a bonus on the 
Kalevala which references the corresponding works by Sibelius. 


3) Research the Greek mythological character Deucalion, and the Biblical 
character Noah. Construct a bonus on the similarities between their stories and the 
Epic of Gilgamesh [20]. 


4) Make a country/occupation/nationality table for three other countries and four 
occupations. Figure out which pairings of nationality and occupation are likely to be 
effectively unique in the context of quiz bowl, and which are likely to have multiple 
figures in their category. Determine if there’s a way to tune the occupational side of 
the shorthand to uniquely identify the members for quiz bowl purposes. 


21 Fluid Mechanics 

Viscosity — Viscosity is the measure of a fluid’s resistance to flow. Where 
Hooke’s Law for solids relates stress directly with the strain (and thus 
displacement) of a solid, or the distance a spring stretches from equilibrium is 
proportional to the applied force, viscosity is the relationship between the shear 
stress applied to a fluid and the velocity that the fluid takes. (The laws are similar 
because velocity is the derivative of displacement.) | There are two different 
varieties of viscosity: the dynamic viscosity designated with the Greek letter mu, 
UU, and the kinematic viscosity designated with the Greek letter nu. The two are 
related by the fluid’s density (usually denoted rho,p). When the relation between a 
fluid’s viscosity is independent of the stress, that fluid is said to be Newtonian. 

Reynolds Number -— The relationship between viscous forces and inertial forces 
is expressed in a dimensionless constant called the Reynolds number. There are 
many dimensionless numbers in fluid mechanics, but the Reynolds number is the 
most cited in quiz bowl questions. The most common formulation of the Reynolds 
number, for internal pipe flow is Re= (puL)/y, with density and viscosity as 
previously denoted, u is the velocity of the fluid, and L is a characteristic length 
(for a pipe, the pipe's diameter.) A high Reynolds number indicates that inertial 
forces are dominant and the flow is likely turbulent, whereas a low Reynolds 
number indicates viscous forces dominate and help maintain a laminar flow 
region. 

The Navier-Stokes Equation — This fundamental equation of the fluid 
mechanics is a differential equation of the momentum of a fluid, and the forces 
applied to the fluid. The Navier-Stokes equation of incompressible flow is: 

du/dt+(u.Vu)=-VP/p+(nu)VA2 u 

Where u is the fluid velocity, P the pressure, nu the kinematic viscosity and 
p the fluid density. The Navier-Stokes equation is notable for being impossible to 
solve exactly by current methods. It can be solved for certain initial conditions, or if 
certain variables are held constant. Methods of creating approximate solutions to 
Navier-Stokes are performed by simulation software, as part of the field of 
Computational Fluid Dynamics, or CFD. 

Mach Number — The Mach number is the ratio of the speed of flow to the 
medium’s speed of sound. Significantly for the Navier-Stokes equation, around 
the Mach number, the density of fluids can no longer be assumed to be a constant, 
and is better expressed with respect to a fluid’s compressibility. This makes the 
Navier-Stokes equation much harder to solve. 


oo 


The perpetual piece of this that probably should be included here is Poiseuille 
flow. The Hagen-Poiseuille equation relates the pressure drop in an incompressible 
Newtonian fluid in laminar flow through a long, cylindrical pipe of constant cross 
section. It is useful as a teaching example, because it’s a rare case in fluid 


mechanics. It is rare because the math works out completely and represents a 
useful solution that can be derived without even resorting to calculus. In practice, 
the math of the Navier-Stokes equation never works out so easily. 

| find the inclusion of Poiseuille flow in bonus questions occasionally infuriating, 
mostly because | recognize that for most writers it is selected because it is an early 
section in the text being reviewed, it looks like a simple equation to explain, and it, 
and so writers gravitate towards it as an answer. However, if the writer would 
merely move onto the next section of the work, or even flip the page, they would 
see how rarely the mathematics of this teaching example is useful to anyone. In my 
more charitable moments | realize that this is the same as any specialty, what was 
intended to reward deep knowledge of the subject by an inexperienced writer turns 
out to only reveal the writer’s inexperience. But then, if we didn’t have 
inexperienced writers doing that, we’d have no reason to call this a critical shot. 


22 The Battle over Calculus 

The players in the controversy: Sir Isaac Newton and Gottfried Wilhelm 
Leibniz 

Newton began publishing small parts of the calculus, including a geometric 
explanation, in the Philosophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica (1687), but he 
failed to publish his Method of Fluxions, which he completed in 1671. 

Leibniz began developing his version of the calculus around 1673, and his 
manuscripts around 1675 show his work with notation. 

Both began by considering the problem of determining the area under a curve. 
Newton approached it as a rate of change at a point and then extrapolating the area 
(cf. trapezoidal calculations). Leibniz approached the problem by creating 
rectangles of infinitesimal width, and summing them to derive the area under the 
curve. (cf. rectangular method). 

Leibniz developed the terms differentials and integrals; and Newton used the 
terms fluxions for differentials and fluents for integrals 

Newton's used a dot above a function to designate the derivative of the function. 

Leibniz’ notation included the dy/dx and the integral symbol we use today. 

The Marquis de L'Hopital (of limit rule fame) wrote a text on Leibniz’ calculus, 
but also noted the work on similar lines in Principia. 

It was 1699 before a claim of plagiarism was made against Leibniz, and five 
years later, Newton was anonymously accused of plagiarism, . It became 
necessary to critically answer the question of priority, that is who actually invented 
the calculus first. The fundamental problem in assigning priority is that Newton 
only published small fragments of his study of the calculus, only the parts relevant 
to the other problems he was attempting to solve at the time. 

Newton recorded all the allegations against Leibniz in his Commercium 
Epistolicum (1712). Leibniz did not defend himself in the controversy through 
documentation, noting events were nearly forty years past. A defense of Leibniz 
came through a letter written by Johann Bernoulli, but he later retracted its 


venomous attack on Newton's character. In 1713, the Royal Society, responding 
to a note by Leibniz, set to work on the priority question. Without further consulting 
Leibniz, they found in favor of the Society's president, Newton. 

Newton's Method of Fluxions was published posthumously. 


An Aside: Nighthawks 


The following features of the painting are distinctive: 

The advertisement for Phillies 5-cent cigars across the top of the painting. 

The three patrons and the waiter. 

The empty street, lit only by the lights of the diner. 

The cherry-wood counter. 

The brown-haired woman eats a sandwich, but there is no plate present. 

The nose of the man at the counter facing forward may be the hawk of the title. 

The impact 

The painting was sold by Edward Hopper to the Art Institute of Chicago, where it 
has remained since. 

It was believed to be a depiction of a diner in Greenwich Village’s Mulry Square. 
Hopper had a studio in Washington Square nearby. 

Why this? 

Because it is Hopper’s most famous painting, and because it has had influence 
in pop culture. (To quote Sister Wendy: "Apparently, there was a period when every 
college dormitory in the country had on its walls a poster of Hopper's Nighthawks; it 
had become an icon.”) We also see it frequently in questions because it is 
something that can be described so plainly. Even an amateur writer of quiz bowl 
questions can find the words to describe this scene. The diner is not completely 
gone from the American landscape, neither is the advertisement. One can write 
this without descending into jargon. We also know it because of the odd rituals of 
quiz bowl. Many national championships take place around Chicago, and players 
often travel to the Art Institute, where the painting is perpetually on exhibit. So if our 
previous advice to writers: “Write first about what you know” is followed, then the 
writer will write about this. 

But it’s not a shot. 

It’s a tossup, about a chestnut. A shot would be something about several 
Edward Hopper paintings. A bonus would be describing ambiguously lit street 
scenes in paintings (The Mystery and Melancholy of a Street, Nighthawks, The 
Night Watch.) But there’s a significant lack of quality answers here. That doesn’t 
stop the book of three Nighthawks/Hopper/Phillies or the always presented: 
Nighthawks/Hopper/one of (Chop Suey/Automat/Early Sunday Morning). So let us 
modify and attack the problem again. 


23 Edward Hopper 

Nighthawks (1942) 

We've already described this. This will almost always be part A. Let us 
describe the other possible paintings. 

Automat (1927) 

A single well-dressed woman sitting at a table stares into a cup of coffee in an 
automat (a sort of cross between a cafeteria and and vending machine, popular in 
cities in the first half of the 20th century) at night. The night condition, the solitary 
woman, and the emptiness of the automat describe urban alienation. 

Chop Suey (1929) 

Two women sit at a table facing each other in a restaurant. The women wear 
similar hats, leading some to claim one is the other’s doppelganger. The sign for 
chop suey (or at least the “Suey” part is beyond the window. 

Early Sunday Morning (1930) 

The empty street and storefronts of Seventh Avenue in Greenwich Village at the 
title time. A barber pole and fire hydrant are stand-ins for people. 

East Wind over Weehawken (1934) 

A corner house in Weehawken, New Jersey (site of the Burr-Hamilton duel), with 
the rest of the street in the background, several telephone poles and street lamps in 
the foreground, along with a “for sale” sign in a vacant lot on the adjacent corner. 
The wind is only displayed by the bending of the grass in the yards. 

| include this one only due to its recent sale at a record price for one of Hopper’s 
works. 


24 John Sherman’s 1890 

In 1890, John Sherman was the driving force behind two pieces of legislation, 
the Sherman Antitrust Act, and the Sherman Silver Purchase Act. These two 
laws appear in hundreds of questions. 

John Sherman was the brother of Union General William Tecumseh Sherman, 
and before the Civil War John had been a congressman from Ohio. At the start of 
the Civil War, Ohio Senator Salmon Chase joined Lincoln's cabinet, and Sherman 
was appointed to the empty Senate seat, serving there until 1877. 

Sherman was then Secretary of the Treasury during Rutherford B. Hayes' 
presidency, and was Hayes' preference to succeed him. He entered the 1880 
convention nominated by James Garfield, who was slated to become a Senator. 
Sherman had hoped to emerge as a compromise candidate in a convention 
deadlocked between James Blaine and Ulysses Grant, but instead the convention 
chose Garfield as a compromise. Sherman then took Garfield's place in the Senate. 

The Sherman Antitrust Act 

The targets of the Sherman Antitrust act were trusts, combinations of 
businesses that began to dominate sections of the market and were able to control 
pricing. They were not quite monopolies, but could affect the market in similar 
ways. The Antitrust Act was an early attempt to restrain the actions of the trust, not 


necessarily to break them up. The act established tremendous control over trust in 
two simple paragraphs. 

SECTION 1. Trusts, etc., in restraint of trade illegal; penalty 

Every contract, combination in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in 
restraint of trade or commerce among the several States, or with foreign nations, is 
declared to be illegal. Every person who shall make any contract or engage in any 
combination or conspiracy hereby declared to be illegal shall be deemed guilty of a 
felony, and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceeding ten 
million dollars if a corporation, or, if any other person, three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding three years, or by both said 
punishments, in the discretion of the court. 

SECTION 2. Monopolizing trade a felony; penalty 

Every person who shall monopolize, or attempt to monopolize, or combine or 
conspire with any other person or persons, to monopolize any part of the trade or 
commerce among the several States, or with foreign nations, shall be deemed guilty 
of a felony, and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceeding ten 
million dollars if a corporation, or, if any other person, three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars or by imprisonment not exceeding three years, or by both said 
punishments, in the discretion of the court. 

The Antitrust Act was extended by the 1914 Clayton Antitrust Act, and later 
amended by the Robinson-Patman Act in 1936. 

In Sherman’s term as Secretary of the Treasury, he opposed the Bland-Allison 
Act, which was a bipartisan effort intended to increase the money supply by having 
the government purchase silver and coin silver dollars. Sherman, like Hayes, 
wanted to avoid the inflation the plan might cause, but saw the plan as politically 
difficult to oppose. Hayes vetoed the bill, but Congress overrode his veto. This was 
the situation in the 1890 congressional session. 

The Sherman Silver Purchase Act, passed less than two weeks after the 
Sherman Antitrust Act, dramatically increased the amount of silver purchased by 
the government, with the government issuing paper currency. To balance its 
actions, and ensure its passage, Sherman worked with William McKinley[81] to 
craft the McKinley Tariff of 1890. The Panic of 1893 saw the end of the Sherman 
Silver Purchase Act, as the redemption of Treasury notes shifted from silver to gold, 
depleting the government gold reserves. 


25 The Bhagavad Gita 

The Bhagavad Gita, or "Song of the Lord", sometimes simplified as the Gita, is 
a 700-verse scripture in Sanskrit that is part of the Hindu epic Mahabharata. 

Its title has been translated as “The Song Celestial” in Edwin Arnold's 
translation, and as “The Song of God” in a translation by Swami Prabhavananda 
and Christopher Isherwood (the source of the stories which became the basis of 
the musical Cabaret), which included a preface by Aldous Huxley. 


The Gita is set as a dialogue between the prince Arjuna, and his chariot-driver 
Krishna. It takes place in a conflict between the Kuravas and Pandavas, the 
Kurukshetra War. Arjuna, a Pandava prince, is duty-bound to fulfill his role as a 
member of the warrior Kshatriya class, but hesitates due to the slaughter of his 
relatives that he sees as resulting from his action. Krishna, advocates to Arjuna 
doing what is right (dharma) via paths of absolute knowledge and of total devotion 
to God, as a method towards striving for moksha or liberation. 

The dialogue is framed as being told by Sanjaya, a charioteer to Dhrtarastra, a 
king of the Kuravas. 

Its line "| am become Death / Destroyer of worlds," occurred to Robert 
Oppenheimer during the first atomic bomb test. Mohandas Gandhi often cited the 
Bhagavad Gita as a major inspiration to his cause. Philip Glass' opera 
Satyagraha, about Gandhi, uses the Bhagavad Gita as the source of its entire 
libretto. 


26 The Lake Poets 

The Lake Poets is an informally defined group of English poets prominent 
around the beginning of the 19th century who were centered around the Lake 
District. The two most associated with the title are William Wordsworth, and 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who collaborated on the major work of the movement, 
the volume of poetry "Lyrical Ballads." Robert Southey is the third main member, 
though associated writers include Wordsworth's sister Dorothy, Charles Lamb 
(often a poet, but known for his Essays of Elia), and Thomas De Quincey, who 
wrote Recollections of the Lakes and the Lake Poets. Coleridge and Robert 
Southey became involved with creating a utopian community on the Susquehanna 
River called Pantisocracy. Southey was appointed English Poet Laureate in 1813 
by George Ill, after Sir Walter Scott refused the position. Wordsworth succeeded 
Southey in the post. 

William Wordsworth 

The World is too Much with Us 

The Prelude 

Lucy Gray 

| wandered lonely as a cloud/Daffodills 

The Solitary Reaper 

Lines written a few miles above Tintern Abbey 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

With Wordsworth: Lyrical Ballads 

Kublai Khan, disrupted by a person from Porlock 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 

Robert Southey 

With Coleridge: The Fall of Robespierre 

The Story of the Three Bears, the inspiration of the folk tale of Goldilocks 

After Blenheim 


Thomas De Quincey 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater 
On Murder as Considered One of the Fine Arts 


oo 


Thomas De Quincey, by virtue of the titles of his two most noted works, is a 
poster child for the rule of titillation. 


27 Indonesian Geography 

The islands which make up Indonesia make up two groups known as the 
Greater Sunda islands and the Lesser Sunda islands. Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
and Sulawesi make up the Greater Sunda, while the most notable Lesser Sunda 
islands are Bali and Timor. 

Sumatra is the westernmost of the major islands of the country, and is 
separated by the Strait of Malacca from Malaysia and Singapore. It is also the 
largest island completely controlled by Indonesia, an important and confusing 
distinction when used as a clue. Sumatra's northeastern tip is Banda Aceh, which 
is a region which has lobbied for independence. 

Java, which is separated from Sumatra by the Sunda Strait, and from Bali by 
the Bali Strait, is the site of the national capital, Jakarta. The second largest city of 
Indonesia, Bandung, is also on Java. Bandung is most notable for its hosting of 
the 1955 Bandung Conference which saw the furthering of the Non-Aligned 
Movement of nations during the Cold War. To the island's north is the Java Sea. 

Bali, the home of the distinctive percussion music gamelan lies East of Java, 
across the Bali Strait, and across from Lombok from the Lombok Strait. 

Borneo, the third-largest island in the world after Greenland and New Guinea, 
is shared by Indonesia with Malaysia and the Sultanate of Brunei. The portion of 
Borneo under Indonesian control is termed Kalimantan. The Karmiata Strait 
separates it from Sumatra. 

Sulawesi, formerly known as Celebes, lies across the Makassar strait from 
Borneo. It is indented by Gulf of Tomini and the Gulf of Bone. The Celebes Sea 
lies to its north. 

New Guinea, the world's second-largest island, is split between Indonesia, 
which controls the Western half of the island, and the nation of Papua New 
Guinea. The Indonesian portion of the island is separated from Australia by the 
Arafura Sea, while the Papua New Guinea side is much closer, separated by the 
Torres Strait. 

Timor, lies at the eastern end of the Lesser Sunda islands, and its name comes 
from the Malay word for "east". In colonial times, the Dutch and Portuguese 
controlled the island. The Portuguese controlled the eastern half until 1975, when 
an independence movement (FRETILIN) forced a Portuguese retreat from the 


territory, prompting the Indonesians to invade. This led to a conflict which ended 
with East Timor(Timor-Leste) being granted independence in 2002. 

Two other Indonesian islands are notable for their volcanic activity. The Sunda 
Strait contains Krakatoa, which exploded catastrophically in a volcanic eruption in 
1883. It has begun forming a new island, Anak Krakatau. The island of Sumbawa 
was also subject to a massive eruption of its Mount Tambora in 1815. This 
eruption ejected the most material of any known eruption, and the resulting volcanic 
ash in the atmosphere obscured the sun enough to create volcanic winter and led to 
“the Year without a summer”, 1816. 


28 Mersenne Primes and Perfect Numbers 

Mersenne primes are numbers that are both prime (their only positive factors 
are 1 and themselves) and one less than a power of two. They were first studied 
by Marin Mersenne. The Lenstra-Pomerance-Wagstaff conjecture states that 
there are infinitely many of them (but, as a conjecture, has not been proven). The 
Euclid-Euler theorem gives a one-to-one correspondence between Mersenne 
primes and even perfect numbers. (A perfect number is a number that equals the 
sum of its positive factors other than itself, such as 6 = 1+2+3 and 28 = 
1+2+4+7+14. It is unknown whether there are any odd perfect numbers.) Mersenne 
primes are used in a method of generating pseudorandom numbers known as the 
Mersenne Twister. Mersenne primes are sought via a distributed computing 
project known as GIMPS. 


29 The Pragmatic Sanction and the War of the Austrian 


Succession 

In 1713 Charles VI, then the Holy Roman Emperor and head of the House of 
Habsburg, made arrangements for the succession of a female heir to the throne. 
This Pragmatic Sanction was in violation of the Salic Law, a civil law code 
compiled by the Frankish king Clovis. At the time, Charles was childless, and his 
elder brother Joseph had died without male heirs. As the Holy Roman Emperor 
was an elected position, this did not affect that office, but did affect the rule of 
Austria, Hungary, and numerous other possessions of the Habsburgs, including 
areas of the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg. 

Four years after the Pragmatic Sanction, Charles and his wife had a daughter, 
Maria Theresa. Charles then worked to have his sanction supported by the powers 
of Europe. With a series of concessions over the next twenty years, he managed to 
secure support of all powers save Bavaria and Saxony, who through previous 
marriages to nieces of Charles, had better claims through the Salic Law. 

With Charles’ 1740 death, France and Prussia reneged on their support of Maria 
Theresa, and joined with Bavaria and Saxony to prosecute the war. Frederick II of 
Prussia (Frederick the Great) led his well-trained forces into Silesia. 

The conflict raged in multiple fronts, becoming known as King George’s War in 
the Americas, The Carnatic War in India, and becoming entangled with the War of 


Jenkins’ Ear between Spain and England on the seas. The war ended with the 
1748 Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, which largely returned territory to the prewar state, 
save for Silesia being given to Prussia from Austria. 


30 Triumvirates 

Triumvirates were originally special commissions in Rome appointed for tasks 
outside the duties of Roman Magistrates. The two notable collections of triumvirs in 
Roman history led Rome from a republic into an imperial power. 

First Triumvirate: Julius Caesar, Pompey the Great, Marcus Licinius 
Crassus 

The First Triumvirate was an alliance of the three against the Senate. Crassus 
died at the hands of the Parthians in the Battle of Carrhae (legendarily molten 
gold was poured down his throat). This then ended the relation between Caesar 
and Pompey. Caesar, serving in the territory of Gaul as governor, had conquered 
Gaul and invaded Britain, making him a military hero. Pompey controlled forces in 
Rome, which led to Caesar’s recall in 50 BC, along with an order to disband his 
armies. In 49 BC, Caesar led his forces across the Rubicon river into Roman 
territory, apocryphally stating “alea iacta est” (“the die is cast”), an act of war. The 
resulting civil war pitted Caesar and his political supporters (Populares) against 
Pompey and his supporters in the Senate (the Optimates or the Boni.). A major 
defeat for Pompey’s forces was the Battle of Pharsalus, which forced him to flee to 
Egypt. There, Pompey was killed by the forces of Ptolemy XIII, who was in his 
own civil war with his wife Cleopatra. Caesar interceded in the war on Cleopatra’s 
side and fathered a child with her. He then returned to Rome through a series of 
campaigns against Pontus, including the Battle of Zela, whose quick victory was 
described by Caesar as “veni, vidi, vici” (| came, | saw, | conquered). Caesar then 
remained in power until his murder on the Ides of March in 44 BC. 

Second Triumvirate: Marc Antony, Octavian (later Augustus Caesar), Marcus 
Aemilius Lepidus 

Antony, Lepidus, and Octavian were installed as a triumvirate under a law 
known as the Lex Titia. They then put down Caesar’s murderers, who had taken 
control of the eastern provinces, ending with the Battle of Philippi. Antony and 
Octavian then divided the Republic into eastern and western sections, which they 
dominated: Octavian in the West, Antony in the East. Lepidus was pushed out of 
his base in Hispania, allegedly because he was negotiating with the rebellious 
Sextus Pompey (Pompey the Great’s son), who controlled Sicily, Corsica, and 
Sardinia. If he had been cleared he could have controlled Africa. Ultimately 
Lepidus lost out in the power struggle during his attempt to displace Pompey in 
Sicily, and was exiled by Octavian, who now called himself Augustus. 

The war between Octavian and Antony was exacerbated by Antony’s infidelity 
against his wife, Octavian’s sister. In Egypt, he was living openly with Cleopatra 
Vil. Antony was defeated in an effort to invade Parthia, and was aided in his 
attempts to occupy Armenia by Cleopatra’s forces. To cement this relationship, 


Antony read out the Donations of Alexandria where he granted territory to 
Cleopatra’s children. When these were read in Rome (after Octavian obtained 
them) Octavian raised an navy against Antony and Cleopatra, which defeated them 
in the Battle of Actium (31 BC), and chased them back to Alexandria. There the 
two committed suicide, leaving Augustus unopposed. In 27 BC, he established 
himself as the first Roman emperor. 


Exercise 5 
Editing 
1) Combine Newtonian flow and the Calculus debate into one bonus. Pull back 
and examine exactly why this isn't a good idea. Choose one side of the bonus to 
emphasize, and rewrite it to avoid the other side of the bonus. 


Research 
2) Expand on the thread of the opera Satyagraha, and create a bonus on Philip 
Glass. 


Writing 
3) Construct a bonus on Indonesian Geography. 
What other aspects of the book can be incorporated to create your bonus to 
make it better? 
- Political history 
- Biological and ecological information 
- Information on anthropological finds 
Research and include material on Indonesia from other categories to create an 
introduction and part A. 


4) Find something bolded in a shot that you feel will be appropriate as an 
answer to part A. of a bonus. Find a large reference on the general subject of the 
shot which has an index. Look up the bolded item in the index. Peruse all the 
pages referenced in the text until you find a sentence you feel could be phrased into 
an appropriate leadin. Use an independent source to verify the facts of the 
reference. Construct the leadin and part A from that data. Complete the bonus 
using pieces of information from the shot. 


31 Clifford Geertz 

Clifford Geertz was an American cultural anthropologist. During his time in 
graduate school at Harvard, he worked under Talcott Parsons, and conducted 
fieldwork in Java. He then worked at the University of Chicago and expanded his 
work to cover Indonesia, then Morocco. In 1970, he moved to the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, published The Interpretation of Cultures, edited 
Myth, Symbol, Culture, an anthology of works in symbolic anthropology, and 
expanded on his ethnographic studies. One of his most notable works included in 
The Interpretation of Cultures is the essay "Deep Play: Notes on the Balinese 
Cockfight". In The Interpretation of Cultures, Geertz appropriated the term "thick 
description" from the philosopher Gilbert Ryle, to describe not only a behavior, but 
its context, to decrypt the behavior to an outside viewer. The term "deep play" in the 
essay comes from a concept of the utilitarian Jeremy Bentham, describing a game 
whose stakes are so high that it should serve as a deterrent to play by rational 
actors. 

His major locations of field research were in Morocco and Indonesia, so works 
describing those locations, or mentioning them in their titles and subtitles — like 
Islam Observed, Religious Development in Morocco and Indonesia, The 
Religion of Java, Agricultural Involution: the process of ecological change in 
Indonesia, Kinship in Bali, or Negara: The Theatre State in Nineteenth-Century 
Bali, are often mentioned in questions on Geertz. 


oo 


Geertz, while a dominant figure in the current field of anthropology, is a relatively 
new addition to the canonical subjects of quiz bowl. If there weren’t a direct shot 
that evolved from his writing, I'm not certain that he would have displaced other 
anthropologists from the answer space. See this as evidence that things can and 
will change; the 99 shots presented here are not the 99 forever. 

It would require a detailed study of social science textbooks to prove this, but | 
will assert that his prevalence in quiz bowl is due to a feedback mechanism, not by 
his actual presence in coursework in high school or below. First of all, anthropology 
tends to the elective side of any pre-college curriculum, but it is an established 
category in high school quiz bowl. Second, the typical action of writers who are also 
playing quiz bowl is to write things that they want to know, not things that they know 
already, and players usually can only write questions directed at the level of 
difficulty they will play, or levels below which they will. So a player, having identified 
Geertz as important, will write him into levels below which one would expect him to 
appear. 

The Interpretation of Cultures is a frequent early clue for Geertz. Its use in quiz 
bowl is not to make it easily recognizable and an easy trigger; this is a title which 
blends in with a large number of other titles (cf. Ruth Benedict's Patterns of Culture 
[67]). Rather, it is a clue to make you sift through your memory, and have to match 


the correct association among a set of very similar titles. Sifting clues are especially 
common with philosophical works as clues to philosophers, or clues like "winning 
the Nobel in year X". While the writer sees this as uniquely identifying, and they're 
right, it provides a data point without being interesting. 

The rule of titillation applies here in spades. Given the option of writing about 
two figures in a field, roughly of equal importance, a writer will preferentially choose 
the one that offers the opportunity to write about something transgressive. Thus his 
work “Deep Play: Notes on the Balinese Cockfight” is popular as writers take the 
opportunity to include a mention of cockfighting in their question. 

If you want a thick description of quiz bowl, you will need to travel outside this 
text. 


32 A Raisin in the Sun 

¢ This play by Lorraine Hansberry takes its title from the “Lenox Avenue 
Mural” section of “Harlem” (also known as “A Dream Deferred”) by Langston 
Hughes: 

¢ Characters: 

Walter Younger 

Ruth Younger, his wife 

Lena Younger, his mother 

Beneatha Younger, his sister 

Travis Younger, his son 

George Murchison and Joseph Asagai, Beneatha’s boyfriends 

Karl Lindner, neighborhood representative 

Mrs. Johnson, their neighbor 

¢ Plot: 

In a Chicago apartment, the Younger family’s patriarch has died, and they await 
a life insurance check. Walter wishes to use the money to invest in a liquor store, 
but his mother objects, wishing to spend the money on a new home, choosing an 
all-white neighborhood because it is cheaper. Lena gives Walter some money for 
the investment, and makes him promise to reserve some for Beneatha’s education. 

Beneatha is courted by George, who dismisses Walter’s lack of money, and 
Joseph, who teaches her about her heritage. Eventually he proposes marriage and 
that they move to Nigeria. 

Walter’s investment with his friends Willy and Bobo leads to Willy stealing the 
money, taking both Walter’s share and the money reserved for Beneatha. Karl 
Lindner, a representative of the neighborhood arrives, offering a buyout to prevent 
the integration of the neighborhood. Though initially tempted, Walter decides not to 
take the offer and instead move into their new home. 

¢ Hansberry’s other play The Sign in Sidney Brustein’s Window occasionally 
is the third part of the bonus. 


33 Tokugawa and Sekigahara 


Prelude: The Battle of Okehazama 

In 1560, in an attempt to overthrow the Ashikaga shogunate, Imagawa 
Yoshimoto marched his forces towards the capital, Kyoto. In doing so, he began 
marching through Oda Nobunaga's territory. Oda feared Imagawa would attack his 
forces on the way to the capital, so he left a false army at a temple, giving the 
impression it was his main force, while sneaking through the forest around to the 
rear of Imagawa's army. Once there, Oda's forces were hidden by a thunderstorm, 
which drowned out the noise of their advance. After the storm, Oda's forces rushed 
into the Imagawa camp, causing the main force to flee, and leaving Imagawa and 
his officers undefended. The core of Imagawa's officers slaughtered, and Imagawa 
himself killed in combat, led Nobunaga to annex Imagawa's army, giving him 
tremendous military power in the years ahead. Traditionally, this battle is Known as 
the moment when Nobunaga recognized the talents of, and elevated, Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi. In the aftermath of this battle, Matsudaira Motoyasu, later to be 
known as Tokugawa leyasu, became an ally of Nobunaga. 

Through a series of battles in the following years, Nobunaga grew his territory, 
and acquired a central base in the castle he renamed Gifu. There in 1568, he was 
visited by Ashikaga Yoshiaki, who wished revenge on those who killed his brother, 
the shogun Yoshiteru, and propped up a pliable ruler in Yoshihide. Nobunaga 
drove out the forces in the capital and installed Yoshiaki as shogun. Over time, the 
shogun chafed at being controlled by Nobunaga, and attempted to encourage allies 
to displace Nobunaga in the capital. One such attempt by Takeda Shingen 
climaxed at the Battle of Nagashino, where the combined forces of leyasu and 
Nobunaga defeated the Takeda clan. Alongside this, Nobunaga made war on the 
Ikko-Ikki rebellion of monks and besieged their temple, the site of which became 
Osaka Castle. 

While preparing for a multifront plan to unify Japan under his control, Oda was 
on tour with leyasu reviewing territory captured from the Takeda clan. While on 
tour, he was given a request by one of his aides for reinforcements. He ordered 
Akechi Mitsuhide to join the attack, and returned to Kyoto. Knowing this and 
knowing Nobunaga had sent the bulk of his troops to the field, leaving himself 
undefended, Mitsuhide acted. Mitsuhide surrounded and besieged the temple of 
Honno-ji, where Nobunaga was resting. Nobunaga ordered the temple be burnt, 
then committed suicide. Quickly after this was revealed, Toyotomi Hideyoshi 
returned from the front, gathered Nobunaga's loyal armies under his command, and 
defeated Mitsuhide at the Battle of Yamizaki. leyasu returned to his home territory 
to regroup, but Hideyoshi's forces were now in control. 

Hideyoshi began building Osaka Castle as his base, and was adopted into the 
Fujiwara clan so he could achieve power in the high court, ascending to the 
position of Imperial Regent, and building a palace in Kyoto, Jurakudai, to house 
the emperor. He also began a program to disarm the majority of the people, 
confiscating swords to manufacture a giant statue of the Buddha. In 1590, he 
defeated the Hojo clan at Odawara, unifying Japan and ending the Warring States 


period (sengoku jidai). He offered leyasu control of this conquered territory. 
Hideyoshi's final years were marked by two failed attempts to conquer Korea, 
which weakened his rule, and the setup of succession plans for his son Hideyori. 

Hideyoshi appointed a council of five elders to serve as regents to Hideyoshi, 
but its power was short lived. Tokugawa leyasu was one member of the five, and 
came to divide the council against him. One council member, Uesugi Kagekatsu, 
began building up forces to oppose leyasu. leyasu moved against Uesugi, but in 
the chaos Ishida Mitsunari forged an alliance, the Western Army, against leyasu. 

Ishida marched toward Osaka Castle, hoping to reinforce allies. leyasu took off 
in pursuit. Both took roads that converged at Gifu, but Ishida's forces had to 
besiege an intervening castle before reaching Gifu. Because that took ten days, 
leyasu beat them to Gifu, forcing Ishida to retreat. Ishida then set down his forces 
at Sekigahara. leyasu followed, but the combination of rain and fog made Ishida's 
forces nearly invisible to leyasu until they were practically on top of them. 

In the Battle of Sekigahara, Ishida's forces had the advantage, but leyasu had 
made overtures to many commanders offering them leniency if they switched 
sides. This happened at a key moment on the Western Army's right flank, 
collapsing the forces, and ending the battle in defeat for Ishida. 

After Sekigahara, leyasu was in control of Japan. He was given the title of 
shogun by the emperor, and started the Edo period in that city (modern Tokyo). A 
few years later, he retired from the position in favor of his son, establishing the 
continuation of the Tokugawa Shogunate, which lasted into the 1860s, until the 
Meiji Restoration. leyasu wrote the Laws for the Military Houses (buke shohatto) 
placing restrictions on the Daimyo and samurai. He also eliminated the last threat 
to his power in besieging Osaka Castle, and capturing and killing Hideyori, 
Hideyoshi's son. Within a year leyasu would die. 

A popular mnemonic in Japan translates into English as: "leyasu ate the pie that 
Nobunaga made and Hideyoshi baked." This is usually sufficient for 7% of these 
questions. 


34 The Charge of the Light Brigade 

The Charge of the Light Brigade was an event in the Battle of Balaclava 
during the Crimean War. The commander of British forces, Lord Raglan, intended 
to send the Light Brigade against retreating Russian artillery battery. A 
miscommunication led to the Light Brigade attacking a non-retreating battery, and 
though reaching it, was forced to retreat with heavy losses. There was also a 
Heavy Brigade of cavalry at the battle, which would have had better odds against 
the battery. 

The commander of the Light Brigade was James Brudenell, Earl of Cardigan, 
who gave his name to a type of sweater. 

The commander of cavalry at the battle, Lord Lucan, could not see the task that 
Raglan had laid out for the Light Brigade, and had issues with Cardigan, his 
brother-in-law. Lucan directed the Light Brigade into the valley between Fedukhin 


Heights and Causeway Heights, which would become the "valley of death" 
described in Alfred, Lord Tennyson's poem. This path led the Light Brigade not to 
the retreating forces spotted by Raglan, but to a fortified battery. 

A few weeks after the battle, Alfred, Lord Tennyson, then the Poet Laureate 
of England memorialized the event in his poem "The Charge of the Light 
Brigade." Published in the Examiner newspaper, the poem uses "the six 
hundred" as shorthand for the Light Brigade, which numbered closer to 670, and 
uses “the valley of death”, a phrase taken from Psalm 23. Tennyson also wrote 
"The Charge of the Heavy Brigade". Almost 40 years later, Rudyard Kipling 
wrote a poem focused on the fate of the surviving members of the Light Brigade in 
an effort to fund veterans' relief efforts. 


oo 


The Charge of the Light Brigade 
1 
Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
Allin the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 
"Forward, the Light Brigade! 
"Charge for the guns!" he said: 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 
2 
"Forward, the Light Brigade!" 
Was there a man dismay'd? 
Not tho' the soldier knew 
Someone had blunder'd: 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die: 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volley'd and thunder'd; 
Storm'd at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 

Into the jaws of Death, 


Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 

A 
Flash'd all their sabres bare, 
Flash'd as they turn’d in air, 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wonder'd: 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right thro' the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reel'd from the sabre stroke 
Shatter'd and sunder'd. 
Then they rode back, but not 
Not the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 
Volley'd and thunder'd; 
Storm'd at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came thro' the jaws of Death 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 


When can their glory fade? 

O the wild charge they made! 
All the world wondered. 
Honour the charge they made, 
Honour the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred. 


35 Stanley Milgram’s Experiments 

Stanley Milgram was a psychologist who worked at Yale, Harvard, and CUNY. 
His series of experiments in social psychology gained insight into social behavior, 
including social networks, and the effect of authority on human interaction. 

Obedience to Authority: Peer shock administration (Milgram 18) 

Subjects were asked to give shocks to a "learner" (actually an actor) to see how 
they obeyed authorities. The subject was led to believe that they were delivering 
increasingly painful electric shocks as the experiment continued. This particular 


experiment was inspired by the trial of Nazi war criminal Adolf Eichmann in 
Jerusalem, to determine whether Germans who followed the Nazi orders during the 
Holocaust were accomplices or being obedient to authority in general. The 
experiment showed a high percentage of people willing to inflict pain on the 
“learner.” The question of the ethics of the experiment delayed Milgram's 
acceptance into the American Psychological Association, and may have contributed 
to him not receiving tenure at Harvard. 

Small World Experiment 

160 random people in Omaha were asked to send a package to someone who 
they thought would bring it closer to a stockbroker in Boston. They could only send 
to people they knew personally. This gave rise to the idea of six degrees of 
separation 

Lost Letter Experiment 

The experiment was intended as a technique to assess the community response 
to political groups and institutions. Sealed, stamped letters placed in public places 
with addresses to organizations viewed generally positively (a medical research 
group,), and those viewed negatively (Friends of the Nazi Party and Friends of the 
Communist Party.) All actually were given the address of the same post office box 
in New Haven, Connecticut. People were observed as to whether they took and 
mailed the letters. Typically, favorable organizations got their mail, but stigmatized 
organizations did not. 


36 The Maori 

The Maori people are the indigenous population of New Zealand (in their own 
tongue, Aotearoa). The Maori are a Polynesian people, who colonized the islands 
around 1300. In 1769, Captain James Cook visited the islands and claimed them 
for Britain. Trade developed between colonists in Sydney and New Zealand, 
leading to a trade in weapons, which spawned a period of conflict between tribes 
known as the Musket War. In 1840 the conflict and the need for Britain to 
organize their colonial interests led to an agreement between William Hobson, the 
Lieutenant Governor, and the chiefs of the North Island. That agreement, the 
Treaty of Waitangi, established British sovereignty over the islands and separated 
the colony from New South Wales. 


37 Peer Gynt 

A play by Henrik Ibsen based on a Norwegian fairy tale. Peer, the title figure, is 
a poet and adventurer who avoids facing adversity, instead running away. This play 
was the last time Ibsen wrote plays in verse; his subsequent work are in prose. 
Ibsen asked Edvard Grieg to compose incidental music for this play, which became 
the two Peer Gynt Suites (Opus 46 and 55). Notable movements from this are 
mentioned in parentheses. 

Peer Gynt, the son of a dissolute salesman, is a poet and braggart. The play 
opens with "the Buckride" scene, where he tells of a fraught reindeer hunt. He 


then is chided by his mother, Ase, for his imagination. Peer then leaves for the 
wedding of Ingrid. At the wedding, he is enchanted with the girl Solveig, but 
escapes the wedding with the bride. 

Banished for his kidnapping, he wanders around, encountering maidens who 
wish to meet trolls. After bashing his head against a rock, he is invited into the 
mountain hall of the troll king ("In the Hall of the Mountain King"), who offers to 
make Peer a troll if he would marry his daughter, but Peer ultimately refuses. He 
then finds out he has impregnated the daughter with his thoughts. The troll king 
asks him what is the difference between troll and man, and gives the answer that 
while humans cite "To thyself be true," trolls say to "Be true to yourself and to hell 
with the world." Peer then encounters a mythical serpent creature, the Boyg, which 
gives him the motto "Go around". He then avoids facing himself or the truth. 

Later he builds a cabin for himself, and Solveig joins him, to his delight 
("Solveig's Song"). The Troll king's daughter appears with his child in tow, and 
curses him to "go round." He then visits his mother on her deathbed and departs 
the country. 

While in Africa, he becomes a trader, sending both slaves and missionaries to 
China, then becomes an arms dealer helping suppress a Greek revolt, and is 
robbed and abandoned by his allies ("Morning Mood"). He encounters Bedouins 
who declare him a prophet. He attempts to seduce the chieftain's daughter, Anitra, 
but she robs him ("Anitra's Dance"). He then travels to Egypt to become a 
historian, and sees the Sphinx. Mistaking it for the Boyg, he is encountered by a 
keeper of a madhouse, who invites him in, seeing him as a prophet and hailing him 
as the emperor of the Self. Despairing, he calls for the "Keeper of all fools", God. 

Returning home as an old man, Peer is shipwrecked, and is frightened by a man 
who wants to use his corpse to find the source of dreams. Landing on shore 
without anything, he finds himself back in Norway, on the very farm where Ingrid's 
wedding was scheduled. Confronted with his past failures, he sees his mother 
return from the grave. 

Peer then encounters the Button-Moulder who is to melt down his soul, unless 
he can find when he has been "himself". The troll king returns and declares Peer 
has been a troll most of his life, avoiding the world. Seeking a priest to confess his 
sins, Peer encounters the Devil, who can't find a real sin to condemn him. 
Despairing as he cannot reconcile this, he hears Solveig's voice and finds himself 
outside the cabin. The Button-Moulder demands his sins, but he cannot list them 
and needs Solveig to vouch for him. He enters the cabin and begs her to forgive 
his sins. She says he has no sins. Failing to understand, he asks where has he 
been since last they met, and she claims in her faith, hope and love. The play ends 
with Peer hiding in her lap as Solveig sings a lullaby. 


38 The Premiere Performance of Aida 
December 24, 1871, The Khedival Opera House, Cairo. 


Giuseppe Verdi was commissioned by the Khedive of Egypt, Isma’il Pasha, to 
celebrate the opening of the Opera House, not the opening of the Suez Canal two 
years earlier. 

Due to the Franco-Prussian War, costumes were stuck in Paris, and the opera 
actually performed to open the opera house was Verdi's Rigoletto. 

Roles: 

Aida, an Ethiopian princess 

The King of Egypt 

Amneris, daughter of the King 

Radameés, Captain of the Guard 

Amonasro, King of Ethiopia 

Ramfis, high Priest 

Arias: 

“Ritorna vincitor” 

“O Patria Mia” 

“Celeste Aida” 

“L'abborrita rivale...Gia i sacerdoti adunansi” 


oo 


Here we hit numerous features of quiz bowl. First that when you can tie art to a 
separate field, in this case, geography, or architecture, it becomes a drawing card 
for writers. Second, it’s seen as a first, going to Cairo as a premiere, to working on 
what at the time was an exotic theme, leaving Europe, makes it a significant 
drawing card, as the first of anything. Finally, it’s the myth of it. Quiz bowl turns the 
line “When the legend becomes fact, print the legend” into “When the legend 
becomes fact, expose the legend, and publicize it as wrong in the leadin.” (See also 
Margaret Mead and Derek Freeman’s criticism of same[67] for another example of 
this) The upshot of that becomes you often get more appearances of something, 
because its legend has been disproved. (See also the Luminiferous Ether for an 
example of this.) 


39 Antoni Gaudi 


Antoni Gaudi was a French-born Spanish architect and sculptor. Most of his 
completed works are in Barcelona, the capital of Spain's Catalonia region. 
Gaudi’s works are heralded as examples of the Modernisme movement (also 
known as Catalan Modernism), an extension of Art Nouveau, and are also known 
for his use of craft techniques, such as mosaics of broken glazed ceramic pieces, 
known as trencadis. His major works are the incomplete Church of La Sagrada 
Familia, Casa Mila (a home for his patrons Roser Segimon and Pere Mila), and the 
Parc Guell, a system of parks commissioned by his longtime patron Eusebi Guell. 

The Casa Batllo (begun 1905) is a house redesigned by Gaudi, which thanks to 
the extension of a tower, reworking of the roof, and redesign of the exterior, 


resembles the bones of the dragon mythically slain by St. George (patron of 
Catalonia), with the sword still inside. 

The Casa Mila (1905), his last commissioned civil work, is noted for its curved 
stone fagade with wrought iron balconies. Two courtyards give it the overall shape 
of a figure-eight, and it uses a timbrel arch to create an attic supported by 270 
parabolic vaults. As he did for the Casa Batll6, Gaudi designed furniture and 
decorations for the main floor. This led to conflict between Gaudi and the Milas as 
the wife had no straight wall in the building to put her upright piano against. 


oo 


In this shot, we box out La Sagrada Familia as merely unfinished. We do this 
because it is important enough to consider as a single answer for a tossup. It is 
also true here that Gaudi’s legacy is barely capable of being described with words, 
much less with words in a question. La Sagrada Familia simply has more relevant 
detail than we can include in our study here. But if there is a question on Gaudi and 
his works, rest assured, it will be present in the question, and it will mention the fact 
that the church is unfinished (at least until 2026). 


40 Ex Parte cases 

Typically, ex parte cases come from situations in which a person has been 
deprived of liberty without due process. These then are frequent in wartime 
situations. The two most commonly asked about are... 

Ex Parte Merryman 

At the beginning of the Civil War Maryland voted against secession, but wanted 
to avoid war, and so tried to keep federal troops from crossing through the state. 
Lincoln declared martial law for the state shortly after. John Merryman, a 
lieutenant in the Maryland Militia, had destroyed railroad bridges on the orders of 
the Governor. He was then seized by federal troops, who refused to turn him over 
to civilian control under the reasoning that the martial law declaration suspended 
habeas corpus. 

Ex Parte Merryman became a test of the authority of the President to suspend 
“the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus”, under the Suspension Clause of the 
Constitution, as Congress was in recess and unable to suspend the writ itself. 
Chief Justice Roger Taney, acting in his position as a federal circuit court judge, 
ruled that the power lay exclusively with Congress. Lincoln then defied Taney’s 
orders. 

Ex Parte Milligan 

Lambdin P. Milligan was among a group of men in Indianapolis charged with 
inciting rebellion and aiding the Confederates. The group were tried and sentenced 
by a military commission. The petition for a writ of habeas corpus asked the 
circuit court of Indiana whether it was permissible for the civilians to be tried in 


military court. The circuit court determined, and the Supreme Court concurred, that 
they must be tried in civilian court. 

Other Ex Parte Cases 

Ex Parte Bollman and Ex Parte Swarthout— the defendants Erick Bollman and 
Samuel Swarthout were figures in the Burr-Wilkinson plot to take territory in the 
Southwest to possibly form an independent country. The court found that the 
Constitution’s definition of treason excluded mere conspiracy to levy war against 
the United States. 

Ex Parte Quirin — |t was found that eight German saboteurs in WWII could be 
tried by military tribunal because they were “unlawful combatants’. 

Ex Parte Endo — The defendant was a California DMV worker of Japanese 
descent. The case was decided on the same day as Korematsu v. US, and 
conflictingly divided Japanese internment during WWII into exclusion from the West 
Coast in Korematsu (which it upheld) and detention in Endo (which it outlawed). 
The court found that the government could not detain a citizen that the government 
already conceded was loyal to the United States. 


oo 


Why these? 

They have common origins, are frequently confused with each other, and allow 
for an easy three parts with the two cases and Taney, a definition of “ex parte”, or 
with one of the other token ex parte cases. 


Exercise 6 


1) Construct a bonus on Indonesia based on clues from works of Clifford 
Geertz[31]. While you can also incorporate references from the shot on Indonesian 
geography[27] only use those clues sparingly, focusing on Geertz's work. 


2) Construct a simple bonus whose answers are... 
Lorraine Hansberry 

“A Dream Deferred” 

A character of your choice from A Raisin in the Sun 


3) Construct a simple bonus whose answers are... 
Ex Parte Milligan 

Ex Parte Merryman 

Roger Taney 


4) Research 

Construct a bonus on Captain James Cook, using the New Zealand[36] shot as 
the bonus leadin. Research Cook's voyage to New Zealand and other stops along 
the way. 


5) Construct your own shot in a category you feel runs against your tendencies. 
Select a subject that appeared in at least two bonuses you've heard recently. 
Research the material using at least three sources. Present your research to your 
teammates, and incorporate their edits into the shot. 


41 Polaris and Pole Stars 

Polaris (Alpha Ursae Minoris) is the North Star of navigation, the brightest 
star of Ursa Minor, the little bear, and the tip of the handle of the Little Dipper. It 
can be located by following the line between the stars Merak and Dubhe in the Big 
Dipper. It is a multiple star, consisting of a supergiant and four companion stars. It 
is also the closest Cepheid variable star to earth. (Cepheid variable stars pulsate, 
changing their temperature and diameter, creating a periodic change in their 
brightness. This relation between a Cepheid's luminosity and the period of their 
pulse allows measurements of their distance.) 

Polaris is a navigational aid, as it has the highest declination of any visible star 
in the sky. This means it is closer than any other star to being directly over the 
north celestial pole. This allowed a navigator both to navigate and to use the 
angle of Polaris in the sky to calculate his or her latitude. 

The precession of the equinoxes, the rotation of the axis of the earth relative 
to space, traces out a cycle about 26,000 years long. During this cycle, the position 
of the celestial pole changes, tracing out a circle in the sky. Due to the precession 
of the equinoxes, and the movement of stars themselves, other stars have held the 
role of pole star, notably Thuban in Draco around 3000 BCE. Alrai (Gamma 
Cephei) will become the pole star around 3000 CE, and Deneb in Cygnus could be 
used around 10000 CE. Polaris will become the pole star again around 27800 CE, 
but will not be as close to the actual celestial pole as it is now. 


42 Battles of the Persian Wars 

Marathon 

A battle of the first Persian Invasion of Greece (490 BC) 

A Persian army led by Darius had been cutting through the Greek forces prior to 
this battle. The Athenian tyrant Hippias had been exiled and was advising the 
Persian effort. The Persians landed their forces on the Bay of Marathon, and 
Athens quickly acted to secure the two routes which led inland off the Plains of 
Marathon. This led to a quick initial standoff, where neither side was ready to 
fight. Sparta was asked to join the attack against Persia, but when Pheidippides 
reached Sparta, he was told a festival of peace was underway, and that Athens 
could not expect reinforcements until ten days hence. Though the Athenians had 
massed around 10,000 troops, the Persian expedition dwarfed their numbers. The 
leadership of the Athenians was generally considered to be Miltiades; the 
Athenians rotated command amongst commanders based on the day, and the other 
commanders typically deferred to him. On the day that Miltiades was in command 
of all forces, he ordered the Athenian army to attack the Persians, without yet 
having the supporting Spartans. The pure charge attack surprised the Persians and 
broke their center, forcing a sudden retreat into the sea, where the Persian boats 
were waiting. After the battle, the runner Pheidippides ran 26.2 miles to deliver 
word to Athens. The resulting rout of Persian forces convinced the Greeks the 
Persians were defeatable. 


Thermopylae 

Assembling a defensive formation at the "hot gates" of Thermopylae was an 
attempt to cut off the Persian invasion from a land route. The route around Malian 
Gulf contained a pass leading up the mountain which was barely wide enough to 
pass a chariot through it. Leonidas, the Spartan king, led a small 5,000-man force 
against the main Persian army of at least 100,000 led by Xerxes. The 300 
Spartans within that Greek army were the namesake of the 300. It was a Persian 
victory, but the point of the exercise from the Greek side was to delay and harass 
the Persian forces in a key position. 

Salamis 

A naval battle of the second Persian Invasion of Greece (480 BC) 

The Persians attempted to seal the Straits of Salamis at both entrances, as it 
would cut off Greek supply and reinforcement lines to the Isthmus of Corinth, and 
would damage the Greek attempts to evacuate the Peloponnese. The Greek 
general Themistocles misled them into the action, and the Persians overcommitted 
ships to the mission. Because of the narrowness of the Strait, the Persian boats 
lost maneuvering ability, and the Greeks managed to trap the ships. The resulting 
conflict broke the ship advantage of the Persians, and Xerxes | left the invasion in 
the hands of his general Mardonius. 

Plataea 

The Greeks raised a massive army for 479 BC, and marched out of the 
Peleponnese, going directly after the Persian forces camped at Plataea. Rather 
than rushing into the plains near the camp which favored Persian cavalry, they then 
entered an 11-day stalemate. The Greeks feinted a retreat, prompting the Persians 
to give chase, which left the Persian infantry exposed. A key loss for the Persians 
in this battle was the general Mardonius. This then left the bulk of the Persian 
forces leaderless and trapped in camp. This resulted in a slaughter of their main 
force. The battle was believed to occur on the same day as the naval battle of 
Mycale, and the two combined to leave the Persians in no position to ever invade 
Greece again. 


43 The Teapot Dome Scandal 

During the Taft administration, reserves of oil were placed under naval control to 
ensure that the Navy would have resources to fuel the fleet. In 1922, during the 
Harding administration, Interior Secretary Albert Fall leased the Teapot Dome Oil 
Field in Wyoming to Harry Sinclair of Mammoth Oil, a subsidiary of Sinclair Oil. At 
the same time, the Elk Hills Oil Field in California was leased to Edward Doheny 
of Pan American Petroleum. Fall gave favorable lease terms to both parties in 
exchange for no-interest loans and gifts given to him the previous year. He 
facilitated the transfer by convincing Navy Secretary Edwin Denby to transfer 
control of the land from the Navy to the Interior Department. 

An investigation by Robert LaFollette followed after Wyoming senator John 
Kendrick was informed, but found little evidence. Despite that, LaFollette’s office 


was broken into, raising the suspicions of senators and prompting greater scrutiny 
of the transactions. After a lengthy inquiry by Sen. Thomas Walsh of Montana, the 
loan from Doheny to Fall was uncovered, and caused the Supreme Court to 
invalidate the leases. Fall was found guilty of accepting bribes, but Doheny was 
acquitted of bribery. 


oo 


Why this shot? 
See the rule of titillation regarding this. Political scandals are always going to be 
preferentially sampled for quiz bowl. They become famous, and become known. 


44 The Hertzsprung-Russell Diagram 

The Hertzsprung—Russell diagram, devised by Ejnar Hertzsprung and Henry 
Russell around 1910, maps the relation between stars’ luminosity and their 
effective temperature or color. The chart may also list spectral classes across 
its x-axis (left to right: O [blue], B, A, F, G, K, M [red]). Stars collect along a series 
of lines. The largest of these is the main sequence which runs roughly from top 
left to lower right, which contains dwarf stars, and demonstrates that the star is 
fusing hydrogen. The stars on the main sequence also show a relationship 
between their luminosity and their age. A section known as the horizontal branch 
exits the main sequence, and contains red subgiants, which begin fusing helium in 
the core. White dwarf stars appear the lower left, while giants and supergiants 
appear in the top right. 


45 Aqua Regia 

Aqua regia (“royal water’) is a mixture of one part nitric acid (“aqua fortis”) to 
three parts hydrochloric acid (“muriatic acid”). Its name comes from its ability to 
dissolve the “noble metals,” gold and platinum, which neither component is able to 
do separately. Nitric acid dissolves a small amount of gold, forming Au** ions, 
which then combine with the excess chloride to form the tetrachloroaurate(III) ion. It 
is used for this purpose industrially in the Wohlwill process. It does not dissolve 
some other metals (titanium, most notably). 

Chemist Georgy de Hevesy used aqua regia’s ability to dissolve gold to hide 
the Nobel Prize medals of Max von Laue and James Franck from Nazi 
confiscation within Niels Bohr’s Institute of Theoretical Physics in Copenhagen. 
De Hevesy dissolved both medals and left them in an otherwise ordinary flask in the 
storeroom. After the war, de Hevesy precipitated out the gold and sent it to the 
Swedish Academy, who recast the medals. 


46 End of the Incan Empire 


Atahualpa and Huascar, sons of Huayna Capac, fought over the succession of 
the Inca Empire. As Huascar was supported by forces at Cuzco, and Atahualpa's 
mother was outside the royal line, Huayna appointed Huascar. Expected to swear 
loyalty, Atahualpa sent his leaders and gifts to swear allegiance, an offer which 
Huascar refused. Atahualpa then challenged Huascar's appointment as king, and 
declared war on him. Assembling an army in the north he then established a new 
capital at Quito. 

Huascar's forces moved north and even momentarily captured Atahualpa, who 
quickly escaped. Atahualpa's counterattack drove Huascar's forces south, 
eventually reaching Cajamarca. Atahualpa sent his generals toward Cuzco, while 
Huascar retreated back in that direction. 

Atahualpa's forces captured Cuzco and Huascar. However, before he could be 
told of this Francisco Pizarro's forces entered Cajamarca and captured Atahualpa 
in the Battle of Cajamarca. 

Earlier, Pizarro and Hernando de Soto had met with Atahualpa (accounts refer 
to them as "two Viracochas", the Incan creator god). They presented Atahualpa 
with a letter from the Spanish king, while Atahualpa presented them a cup of the 
ceremonial fermented corn beverage chicha. The conquistadors ignored the 
ceremonial offering, Atahualpa ignored the letter, and the two sides were in conflict 
from thereon. 

Atahualpa was kept as a captive by the Spanish, and offered to fill a room 
with gold and silver (either as ransom or to prevent his being killed.) Pizarro was 
also told that his forces would bring Huascar to Cajamarca so Pizarro could judge 
which was the better king, but in arranging this, he ordered the death of Huascar by 
drowning. A few months later, Pizarro used the pretense of Atahualpa's participation 
in Huascar's death as reason to execute him, after collecting the ransom. 


47 The Nephron 

The glomerulus is a collection of capillaries which releases water and soluble 
salts into the nephron. The glomerulus is surrounded by the cup-shaped 
Bowman's capsule. The Bowman's capsule connects to the proximal 
convoluted tubule, which pushes out several ions. From their waste travels 
around the loop of Henle, which is thinner than the convoluted tubules, permitting 
the export of water, and import of urea. The loop of Henle then carries waste to the 
distal convoluted tubule and one to the collecting ducts. 


48 1066 

The Norman conquest of England occurred during 1066. The year began with 
the death of Edward the Confessor, and the crowning of Harold Godwinson as 
King of England. He immediately cemented additional support by marrying Edith, 
daughter of the Earl of Mercia, and widow of Gruffudd ap Llywelyn, the ruler of 
Wales. Harold's earlier invasion of Wales led to Gruffudd's death. 


In the fall, Harald Hardrada, King of Norway, began his invasion in the north of 
England. He was aided by Harold's brother Tostig Godwinson, who had been 
exiled by Edward after being an ineffective Earl of Northumbria. After winning the 
battle of Fulford, Hardrada was defeated by Harold's forces at the Battle of 
Stamford Bridge, after Harold rushed forces north. Before the battle, Harold found 
Tostig and executed him. 

Shortly after Stamford Bridge, William of Normandy landed his forces in the 
south. This forced Harold, whose armies were already exhausted from the rush 
north, to run south. Harold attempted to surprise William's forces at Hastings, but 
were spotted by scouts. Near the end of the all-day battle, Harold was killed 
(possibly via an arrow to the eye). On Christmas Day 1066, William was crowned 
King of England. 

During 1066, Halley's Comet was easily visible, and its passing was noted in 
the Bayeux Tapestry, a 230-foot long embroidered cloth commissioned by either 
Bishop Odo, William's half-brother, or by William's wife Matilda. It depicts the 
history of England in the three-year period ending with Harold's death. 


oo 


The key component of many shots is compactness. These events from the 
death of Edward the Confessor in January to William of Normandy's crowning in 
December are completely contained within one year. If it were over two calendar 
years, it probably wouldn't have the compact shorthand of a year, or be as 
prominent a topic. As another example, consider the Year of the Four Emperors 
[55]. 


49 Jan Vermeer 

Jan (or Johannes) Vermeer, Dutch painter of the 1650s to 1670s, known for his 
distinctive painting style, developed by using expensive pigments and color 
blending to create realistic images. Vermeer had his home and studio in Delft. He 
mostly painted portraits and genre paintings, depicting ordinary life. The notable 
exceptions to these categories are his landscapes View of Delft and The Little 
Street, the religious painting Christ in the House of Martha and Mary, Allegory 
of Painting, and Allegory of Faith. 

The frequent pattern elements of Vermeer's paintings are often attributable to 
his studio setup. Most of his works sees light from a window enter from the upper 
left and carry onto the subjects. Another key to Vermeer's painting style was his 
use of expensive but strong pigments, such as ultramarine in The Milkmaid and 
lead-tin-yellow in A Lady Writing a Letter. 

One of the controversies of Vermeer's paintings is the question of whether he 
had used mirrors or other optical devices to create his paintings. The assertion 
that he used such equipment is known as the Hockney-Falco thesis, posited in 
part by David Hockney. 


The major paintings for quiz bowl purposes: 

View of Delft 

Girl with a Pearl Earring (whose creation spawned Tracy Chevalier's book of 
the same name) 

The Allegory of Painting (or Art of Painting or Painter in His Studio), which 
displays complex symbolism via a map of the Netherlands with images of its cities, 
along with what is believed to be a self-portrait of Vermeer in the act of painting. 

Christ in the House of Martha and Mary 

The Milkmaid 

The Music Lesson (or Lady at the Virginals with a Gentleman) One of three 
paintings featuring a woman at a virginal, an early instrument in the harpsichord 
family. 


oo 


The problem of depicting visual art through text is a base problem of quiz bowl, 
but Vermeer presents a further problem to the writer. Vermeer’s studio setup 
resulted in many paintings that look similar. Players therefore can sometimes 
identify the painter, but be unable to distinguish a particular work, from given clues. 
That then pushes answer lines about his work into purely bonus material and 
pushes for tossups to be only about the artist. 


50 The Johnson Impeachment 

The Tenure of Office Act was passed in 1867 as part of the struggle between 
Congress and President Andrew Johnson during Reconstruction. It restricted 
the President's ability to suspend an officer of the government when the Senate 
was not in session. The chief target of this was Secretary of War Edwin Stanton. 
Because Reconstruction arose from the Civil War occupation of the South, the 
Secretary of War was empowered to control the pace of Reconstruction, and could 
thus thwart Johnson's efforts to readmit states to the Union quickly. The Radical 
Republicans in Congress, who supported Stanton, wanted civil rights laws enacted 
and some measure of good faith from the Southern states before readmission. 

In August 1867, while Congress was out of session, Johnson suspended 
Stanton. When the Senate reconvened in January 1868, they did not ratify the 
removal, voting 35-16 against. 

Johnson appointed General Ulysses S. Grant as Secretary, rebuffing the 
Congressional oversight. Grant immediately resigned, returning the office to 
Stanton. Johnson then asked William Tecumseh Sherman to take the post, but 
he refused. Finally he appointed General Lorenzo Thomas interim Secretary of 
War, and ordered Stanton's removal. Thomas delivered the order to Stanton, who 
barricaded himself in his office and ordered the arrest of Thomas for violating the 
Tenure of Office Act, but relented knowing it would result in a court review of the 
law. Eleven articles of impeachment were quickly drawn up against Johnson in a 


resolution sponsored by Thaddeus Stevens and John Bingham, which accused 
Johnson of “high crimes and misdemeanors” according to Article Il of the 
Constitution. Johnson's arguments against the Tenure of Office Act was that it did 
not apply to Stanton as he was not reappointed by Lincoln at the start of his second 
term, so it was a leftover appointment not protected by the act. 

The trial began in the House of Representatives on March 5, 1868. Chief 
Justice Salmon P. Chase presided. The opening remarks of the prosecution were 
delivered by Benjamin Butler, a former general, the Scourge of New Orleans 
during the Civil War, and later candidate for the Greenback Party. The witnesses 
included Thomas and Sherman. Thomas’ testimony was damaging to the defense, 
while Sherman’s testimony damaged the prosecution, who expected him to testify 
that Johnson would appoint him as a test of the act. Johnson was acquitted on all 
counts; the vote was 35-19 for conviction, but 36 votes were necessary to convict. 


Exercise 7 
1, 2, 3) In one sitting, construct simple bonuses on each of the following battles 
mentioned in [42] 
Marathon 
Thermopylae 
Salamis 


It is helpful to research multiple questions at once when possible, and to 
stockpile questions from particularly good sources. We are simulating this with 
these Persian War battles. You could include these in packets submitted to three 
separate events, and would save yourself time by doing so in one sitting, rather 
than revisiting the source for each submission. 


4) Write a bonus from [48] focused on the Bayeux Tapestry aspects. You may 
reference other people mentioned in the shot, but attempt to tie their appearance in 
the tapestry into the question. (You should use additional sources to write this 
bonus; in particular, look up a photograph of the tapestry.) 


5) Using an image search tool such as the Google Art Project, examine several 
of Jan Vermeer's paintings. Find at least two elements that are shared by multiple 
paintings. Use those as parts B and C, and Jan Vermeer as the answer to A. This 
exercise is an attempt to get you thinking about appreciation and observation of art, 
and the limitations of translating art into words on the printed page. 


6) Both the shots on John Sherman's 1890 [24] and the Johnson Impeachment 
[50] have made mention of Union General William Tecumseh Sherman. Use 
information from the two shots as part of the bonus leadin, and part of part C, and 
research some portion of Sherman's career for parts A and B. 


7) For your bonus in 6), how did you give phrase answer line? Did you use 
Andrew Johnson, or William Tecumseh Sherman as answers to bonus parts? If you 
did, did you provide their full names? Because there are multiple presidents named 
Johnson, and multiple historical figures of the era named Sherman, did you 
underline the necessary last name and first initial in the answer line? Did you 
include a note to prompt the player if they only provide a last name? 


51 The Time of Troubles 

In 1598, Fyodor I, of the Rurik line of Russian tsars, died without an heir. He 
was succeeded by his brother-in-law Boris Godunov, who had acted as regent for 
most of Fyodor's reign. Boris ascended to the throne on the vote of the Zemsky 
Sobor, which elected him unanimously. Boris ruled for several years, despite 
famines and the opposition of much of the boyar class (nobles ranks below 
princes.) Boris had been somewhat suspected of murdering Fyodor's younger 
brother, Dmitry. During this time, a pretender claiming to be the murdered Dmitry 
(the First False Dmitry) rose in Poland and began agitating to become tsar. In 
1605, Boris succumbed to a stroke and his son Fyodor II was placed on the throne. 
The False Dmitry's emissaries approached Moscow, and the boyars resolved to 
overthrow and kill Fyodor. Dmitry was placed on the throne and married, but boyars 
began turning against him for not converting his wife to Russian Orthodoxy and 
deferring to his Polish soldiers. The leader of the faction, Vasily Shuisky, claimed 
Dmitry was planning to murder the people of Moscow, and stormed the Kremlin. 
This forced Dmitry to flee; he was captured and killed by Shuisky's boyar allies, who 
stuffed his remains in a cannon and fired it in the direction of Poland. Shuisky then 
became the last Rurikid tsar. Shuisky attempted to form an alliance with Sweden 
against Poland, but found his reign troubled by a rebellion of Cossacks, boyars led 
by lvan Bolotnikov, and a second false Dmitry that began raising an army at 
Tushino, and then besieged Moscow. The Poles then invaded with their Lithuanian 
allies, breaking the Russian resolve at the Battle of Klushino. The Poles took 
Moscow, forcing the abdication of Shuisky, who became a monk and marched to 
Warsaw to proclaim fealty to Poland. Wladyslaw, son of the Polish king, then took 
the open throne to avoid it being claimed by the second False Dmitry. The Polish 
king then decided to take the throne himself and convert Russia to Catholicism, 
prompting Sweden—opposed to Poland's interference in the Baltic—to declare war 
on Russia, with their own Third False Dmitry. The Russian forces coalesced around 
the Nizhny Novgorod merchant Kuzma Minin and Prince Pozharsky, whose forces 
entered the Kremlin and forced the Poles into retreat. This allowed time for a Grand 
National Assembly to be called; it elected Michael Romanov as tsar, beginning the 
final dynastic line of Russia. 


52 Philip Il and the Spanish Armada 

At the time of the Spanish Armada, Philip Il ruled the whole Iberian Peninsula, 
Sicily, Sardinia, Naples, Milan, and the Netherlands, in addition to territory in the 
Western Hemisphere. He had financed the Spanish fleet that his half-brother Don 
John of Austria had commanded to victory at Lepanto in 1571. He had married 
Mary of Portugal, and upon her death married Mary Tudor. He attempted to 
marry Elizabeth | but was rebuffed. As a result of this, he felt he had claims on the 
English throne. This, combined with a revolt in the Spanish-controlled Netherlands 
stoked by English support, led him to want to conquer England. For that task he 


commissioned his navy into a fleet of 130 ships led by the Duke of Medina- 
Sidonia, which became known as the Spanish Armada. 

The Armada set off from Lisbon in May 1588 under the Duke of Medina- 
Sidonia, and headed to the Netherlands. There it was supposed to pick up troops 
controlled by the Duke of Parma, and transport them to England. Little of this plan 
survived the journey. A storm forced the armada into the port of Corunna for 
repairs, and then en route to the Netherlands, the fleet was spotted by the English 
near Plymouth. Harried by the English fleet, the armada went to Calais, and 
anchored on August 6. The next day the Spanish ships were attacked and forced 
to flee by the English. The Duke of Parma’s army was trapped by the Dutch fleet 
who joined the fight against their ruler. On August 8, the Spanish were routed by 
English and Dutch at Gravelines. Only through a change of wind were the Spanish 
able to escape to the North Sea. From there, storms further damaged the Armada, 
who were forced to sail around Scotland and Ireland before returning home. The 
damage to Spanish naval reputation was done. 

Following Gravelines, the English army was preparing for a possible invasion at 
Tilbury, when Elizabeth | addressed the troops to rally them. Her speech contained 
the famous line “I know | have the body of a weak and feeble woman; but | have the 
heart and stomach of a king.” 

One of the early skirmishes between the Spanish and English fleets came at the 
Eddystone Rocks, where Sir Francis Drake, on his ship the Revenge, was a vice 
admiral under Lord Howard, and Martin Frobisher (an explorer who had sought the 
Northwest Passage) captained squadrons. Drake had led a raid on the Spanish 
treasure port of Cadiz a year earlier, an expedition termed “Singeing the King of 
Spain’s Beard”, which also served to delay the Armada. Drake was later put in 
charge of the 1589 Counter-Armada, in which England attempted to return the heir 
to the Portuguese crown to the throne. This expedition was fraught with infighting 
and poor planning, and had little effect on Spanish power. 


53 Cavalier and “Carpe Diem” Poetry 

There are two intersecting bonus patterns focused around Robert Herrick. 
Herrick was a 17th-century English poet known for his works collected in the 
volume “Hesperides.” The most notable verse of that collection comes from his “To 
the Virgins, to Make Much of Time’. 

Herrick was a Cavalier poet, meaning a poet who described joy and celebration 
in his poetry. Many Cavalier poets were courtiers to Charles | attempted to curry 
favor with the king; they are often described as royalists, but this term is inaccurate 
since many were dead before the English Civil War. The next most notable 
member of the group for our purposes is Richard Lovelace. Lovelace’s poem “To 
Althea, from Prison” is included below. Ben Jonson is seen as the predecessor 
of this movement in poetry, as they are sometimes called the Tribe of Ben (different 
than the “Sons of Ben” those who followed in the style of Jonson’s dramas). This 


grouping is juxtaposed with the metaphysical poets, who emphasized love and 
religion in their poems, and who were influenced by the poetry of John Donne. 

One metaphysical poet who ties this shot together is Andrew Marvell. Marvell's 
poem “To His Coy Mistress” is part of a poetic line of Carpe Diem poems, a type 
to which Herrick’s “To the Virgins, to Make Much of Time” also belongs. These 
poems point out that time is passing and advise the reader to make the most of it. 
The term “carpe diem” comes from the first book of the Roman writer Horace’s 
Odes, and translates as “seize the day”. Herrick has several examples of these 
among his poetry, including “To Daffodils” and “Corinna’s Going A-Maying.” 

Other notable examples later examples in imitation of Carpe Diem style: 

When | Was One-and-Twenty by A. E. Housman 

Do Not Go Gentle Into That Good Night by Dylan Thomas 

The Wild Swans at Coole by William Butler Yeats 

First Fig by Edna St. Vincent Millay 


oo 


To Althea, from Prison 
WHEN Love with unconfined wings 
Hovers within my gates, 
And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates; 
When | lie tangled in her hair, 
And fetter'd to her eye, 
The gods, that wanton in the air, 
Know no such liberty. 
When flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 
Our careless heads with roses bound, 
Our hearts with loyal flames; 
When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free, 
Fishes, that tipple in the deep, 
Know no such liberty. 
When (like committed linnets) | 
With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 
And glories of my king; 
When | shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be, 
Enlarged winds, that curl the flood, 
Know no such liberty. 
Stone walls do not a prison make, 


Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage; 

If | have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 


To the Virgins, to Make Much of Time 
GATHER ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old time is still a-flying; 

And the same flower that smiles today 
Tomorrow will be dying. 

The glorious lamp of heaven the sun, 
The higher he's a-getting, 

The sooner will his race be run, 

And nearer he's to setting. 

That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer; 
But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 

Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And, while ye may, go marry; 

For, having lost but once your prime, 
You may forever tarry. 


To His Coy Mistress 
HAD we but world enough, and time, 
This coyness Lady were no crime. 


We would sit down and think which way 


To walk, and pass our long love's day. 
Thou by the Indian Ganges' side 
Shouldst rubies find; | by the tide 

Of Humber would complain. | would 
Love you ten years before the flood, 
And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews. 

My vegetable love should grow 
Vaster than empires and more slow; 
An hundred years should go to praise 


Thine eyes, and on thy forehead gaze; 


Richard Lovelace 


Robert Herrick 


Two hundred to adore each breast, 

But thirty thousand to the rest; 

An age at least to every part, 

And the last age should show your heart. 

For, lady, you deserve this state, 

Nor would | love at lower rate. 

But at my back | always hear 

Times winged chariot hurrying near; 

And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found; 

Nor, in thy marble vault shall sound 

My echoing song; then worms shall try 

That long preserved virginity, 

And your quaint honor turn to dust, 

And into ashes all my lust: 

The grave's a fine and private place, 

But none, | think, do there embrace. 

Now therefore while the youthful hue 

Sits on thy skin like morning dew, 

And while thy willing soul transpires 

At every pore with instant fires, 

Now let us sport us while we may, 

And now, like amorous birds of prey, 

Rather at once our time devour 

Than languish in his slow-chapped power. 

Let us roll all our strength and all 

Our sweetness up into one ball, 

And tear our pleasures with rough strife 

Thorough the iron gates of life: 

Thus, though we cannot make our sun 

Stand still, yet we will make him run. 
Andrew Marvell 


54 Cav and Pag 

Cavalleria rusticana ("rustic chivalry") is a one-act Italian opera by Pietro 
Mascagni. It is the main remembered work of Mascagni, and an archetypal 
verismo opera. Though in one act, its action is split by an instrumental intermezzo, 
one of its most noted musical sections. 

Its characters are... 

Santuzza, a peasant girl (soprano) 

Turiddu, a young villager (tenor) 

Lucia, his mother (contralto) 


Alfio, a donkey cart driver (baritone) 

Lola, his wife (mezzo-soprano) 

It takes place on an Easter Sunday in a village in Sicily. Santuzza, a peasant, is 
pregnant by Turiddu, and had been excommunicated for this. Turiddu is also seeing 
Lola behind Alfio's back. During the course of the opera, Santuzza reveals Lola's 
infidelity to Alfio, who swears vendetta against Turiddu. During a celebration with 
wine at Mama Lucia's house, Alfio challenges him. They duel offstage and Turiddu 
is killed. 

Pagliacci ("clowns") is an Italian opera with prologue and two acts, with music 
and libretto by Ruggero Leoncavallo. It is the only Leoncavallo opera that is still 
widely staged. It is often staged by opera companies as a double bill with Cavalleria 
rusticana. It premiered on May 21, 1892, conducted by Arturo Toscanini. 


Role Role in Commedia dell'arte Voice 
type 

Canio, head of the Pagliaccio (Pierrot) tenor 
troupe 

Nedda, Canio's wife, in Colombina, Pagliaccio's wife, in Sapane 
love with Silvio love with Arlecchino P 

: the fool Taddeo, Colombina's ; 
Tonio baritone 
servant 
Arlecchino (Harlequin), 
Beppe, actol Colombina's lover Teng 
Silvio, Nedda's lover baritone 


There is also a chorus of villagers. 

In the prologue, Tonio—dressed as the commedia dell’arte character Taddeo— 
appears in front of the audience and reminds them that actors have feelings. 

A comedia dell’arte troupe enters a village, Canio and his partner Nedda exit the 
cart; the hunchback Tonio offers her his hand to step down, and jealous Canio 
pushes him aside. The villagers tease Canio that Tonio and Nedda are having an 
affair. Canio angrily warns them that he will not tolerate such actions upon Nedda. 
Silvio, a villager, then asks Nedda if Canio suspects. 

Nedda stays behind, worrying about Canio's increasing jealousy. Tonio returns 
and confesses his love, but she laughs at him and drives him off. Silvio returns and 
asks her to elope. Tonio hears this and finds Canio to alert him. They return and 
Silvio escapes. Canio threatens Nedda with a knife. They then prepare for the 
performance, Tonio telling Canio that her lover will give himself away at the play. 
Canio then puts on his costume during the aria "Vesti la giubba", concluding Act 1. 

In Act 2, Nedda—dressed as Columbina—warns Silvio as the play begins. 
Inside the play, Pagliaccio has gone away and his wife Columbina awaits her lover 
Harlequin (Arlecchino). Taddeo comes by and confesses his love. Harlequin 


assaults Taddeo and throws him out. Harlequin and Columbina meet and plan an 
elopement. Taddeo warns off Harlequin, Columbina declares her love with a phrase 
reminiscent of what Nedda said to Silvio earlier. This causes Canio to begin losing 
his mind with rage and confusing himself with his role. Canio threatens Nedda 
demanding her lover's name. Nedda tries to continue the show, but Canio stabs her. 
Nedda, dying, pleads for Silvio's help, who then rushes the stage, where he is 
stabbed by Canio. Canio then states the final line, “La commedia é finita!” ("The 
comedy is finished!"). 


oo 


Verismo is a style in Italian opera roughly correspondent with other forms of 
realism movements in the 19th century. The key components of verismo operas 
are moving away from historical or mythological figures in favor of common people 
and contemporary times, and a more continuous and passionate singing style than 
artistic bel canto style that preceded it. Some of the operas of Giacomo Puccini are 
in verismo style, Tosca most notably. Beyond Puccini, Leoncavallo, and Mascagni, 
the only other notable verismo composition in the current opera rotation is Umberto 
Giordano's Andrea Chénier. 

Comedia dell'arte was a style of Italian theatre presentation beginning in the 
16th century, which migrated to and was refined in France in the following century. 
From its theatrical beginnings, the characters of commedia dell'arte have migrated 
into other art forms, from opera (I Pagliacci), to music (Schoenberg's Pierrot 
Lunaire), to the painting (Picasso's Three Musicians), to puppetry (the Punch and 
Judy show derives from the commedia dell'arte character of Pulcinella.) The 
characters of commedia have become stock character types and tropes depicted in 
later works, as examples: 

Arlecchino or Harlequin--a trickster comic servant figure thwarting the efforts of 
his master, to pursue his love, the servant girl Columbina 

Pantalone--a foolish and greedy old man. 

Pierrot--the luckless sad clown who pursues Columbina but is usually thwarted 
by Arlecchino. 

These two verismo operas are tied together by style, by subject matter, and 
being by a wide margin the most notable compositions of their respective 
composers. They are also often paired together in performance because of their 
short length. This close tie between the two means a bonus could easily slide 
between the two, or focus on one, but for our purposes, we can contain all the 
answers between them. 


55 The Year of the Four Emperors, AD 69 

-Nero’s Suicide (prior to 69 AD) 

Vindex, governor of Gaul Lugdunensis, rebelled against Nero's tax policy, 
intending to install Galba—then governor of Hispania Tarraconensis—as 


emperor. His plan failed. Nymphidius Sabinus, prefect of the Praetorian Guard 
plotted to overthrow Nero. He moved his men's loyalties to Galba, forcing Nero out 
of power. 

-Galba 

Galba marched on Rome, destroying or fining towns on his way. He then 
cancelled Nero's reforms, executed people he feared as conspirators, and stiffed 
the Praetorian Guard on rewards promised by Nymphidius. German legions 
refused to swear allegiance to Galba, choosing Vitellius as their emperor. Galba 
adopted Lucius Calpurnius Piso Licinianus as successor. This enraged Marcus 
Salvius Otho, who then bribed the Praetorian Guard. Galba and Lucius were killed 
shortly after in the Forum. 

-Otho 

Otho was accepted as emperor by the Senate, but in Germania Vitellius had 
declared himself emperor and was headed to Italy. Otho was defeated soundly 
after the Battle of Bedriacum, whereupon he decided to commit suicide. 

-Vitellius 

Vitellius was recognized by the Senate but threw lavish celebrations of his rule, 
which crushed the treasury. Legions in Africa and Judaea proclaimed Vespasian 
emperor following his defeat of the Great Jewish Revolt. Vespasian gained control 
of Egypt, cutting off Rome's grain supply, and he set off for Rome. The Danubian 
Legions accepted Vespasian, and led by Marcus Antonius Primus, invaded Italy, 
ending with a defeat of Vitellius' forces at the second Battle of Bedriacum. 
Vitellius attempted to stabilize Rome through bribery and promises, then tried to 
arrange a truce. He was caught and killed by Vespasian's men. In their attempt to 
capture the city they destroyed the Temple of Jupiter. 

-Vespasian 

After Vitellius was killed, Vespasian was named emperor by the Senate, though 
he remained in Egypt for some time, suppressing the revolt there. The most 
notable achievement of his reign was the Flavian Amphitheatre, better known as 
the Colosseum. Vespasian began the Flavian Dynasty and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Titus. Vespasian's youngest son, Domitian, helped solidify 
Vespasian's control in Rome in the aftermath of the Year of the Four Emperors, and 
succeeded Titus. 


56 Yukio Mishima 

Yukio Mishima was the pen name of the Japanese author Hiraoka Kimitake. 
Mishima was known as much for his writing as for his nationalism, which angered 
both ends of the political spectrum. A devotee of bushido (the samurai code of 
honor and strength training), he organized and trained a militia, the Tatenokai or 
Shield Society, loyal to the protection of the Emperor as a symbol of Japan. 
Mishima committed suicide by seppuku following a failed attempt to overthrow the 
government. 

His works include... 


Confessions of a Mask 

A semi-autobiographical story of a man, Kochan, forced to hide his 
homosexuality. 

Temple of the Golden Pavilion 

Based on an event in 1950 where the Kinkuki-ji, a Buddhist temple, was burned 
by an acolyte. The disturbed Mizoguchi is convinced by his father of the beauty of 
the temple in Kyoto. Sent to the temple to learn, he works under Superior Tayama 
Dosen, often discussing the koan (a story used in Zen Buddhism to encourage 
contemplation and understanding) “Nansen kills a Kitten,” but has a vision of the 
Americans bombing the temple. He later befriends the clubfooted Kashiwagi, who 
tricks women into relationships. Mizoguchi's deteriorating behavior alienates other 
acolytes, and Dosen. He becomes obsessed with arson and tries to force Dosen to 
expel him. He plans to commit suicide, but the beginning of the Korean War gives 
him a reason to continue his plan to burn down the temple and die in the fire. He 
sneaks in, remembers the koan "If you meet the Buddha, kill the Buddha" and 
lights the fire, resolved to die, but is unable to enter the center. He then feels his 
glorious death has been denied him, and flees the building. 

The Sound of the Waves 

A retelling of the Greek myth of Daphnis and Chloe, recast as a young son of a 
fisherman and a pearl diver. 

The Sailor Who Fell from Grace with the Sea 

Noburu Kuroda, a schoolboy, develops a friendship with Ryuji Tsukazaki, a 
sailor, who develops a romantic relationship with Noburu's mother, Fusako. After 
Ryuji gives up being a sailor to stay with Fusako, Noburu's gang of students decide 
to kill him, as he has lost the heroic life that his stories had enthralled Noburu. 

The Sea of Fertility Tetralogy 

A four-book series: Spring Snow, Runaway Horses, The Temple of the 
Dawn, and The Decay of the Angel, which depicts the attempts of Shikeguni 
Honda to save reincarnations of his friend Kiyaoke Matsugae from karmic deaths. 

“Sun and Steel: Art Action and Ritual Death” 

An essay focusing on Mishima's efforts at martial arts training and bodybuilding. 

"Voices of the Heroic Dead" 

An essay denouncing Emperor Hirohito for renouncing his claims of divinity 
after World War II in the Humanity Declaration (ningen-sengen). 


57 Knossos and the Minoans 

Crete was the site of the Minoan civilization and the later Mycenaean 
civilization. Knossos was a city with a palace complex on Crete, and is considered 
the oldest city in Europe. Knossos is the greatest source of information on Minoan 
civilization, as all artifacts in the site was defined by discoverers as the Minoan 
civilization. Among the mosaics and frescoes of Knossos are depictions of the 
sport of bull-leaping 

Mythology 


Minos, king of Crete, ruled from the palace at Knossos. Minos had Daedalus 
build the labyrinth to hold the Minotaur, who was the result of Minos' wife, 
Pasiphae's, enchanted relations with a bull, also aided by Daedalus. Aided by the 
princess Ariadne, Theseus entered the labyrinth and slew the Minotaur. 

History of Archaeology 

After the rediscovery of the Knossos complex by Minos Kalokairinos, Heinrich 
Schliemann—who had excavated the ancient site of Troy at Hissarlik, Turkey— 
started an effort to excavate, but died before it began, and Sir Arthur Evans took 
over the excavation. Evans discovered an script that was believed to be a 
precursor of Greek used by the Minoans, termed Linear A. That script remains 
undeciphered, but is also believed to be a precursor of the Mycenaean script Linear 
B, which Michael Ventris deciphered in the 1950s. 


58 Volcanology of Italy 

Italy has three active volcanoes: 
Etna on Sicily 
Stromboli in the Aeolian islands 
Vesuvius near Naples. 

Vesuvius is the only active volcano on the European mainland. Its eruption in 
AD 79 buried the cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, and is believed to have 
caused the death the naturalist Pliny the Elder. 

Also in the Aeolian islands is Vulcano, the island whose name inspired the 
name of the phenomenon. It is however, currently dormant. 


59 Sunspots 

Sunspots are regions of concentrated magnetic flux on the surface of the sun, 
which hinder convection, resulting in a lower surface temperature of the sun's 
surface and a localized darkening of the sun's photosphere. The regions of 
sunspots are prime locations for other solar activity like coronal mass ejections 
and solar flares. Sunspots have a central umbra where they are darkest and the 
magnetic field is almost normal to the solar surface; the remaining area where the 
magnetic field is slanted and the sunspot is not as dark is known as the penumbra. 

There is a cycle of activity for sunspots that lasts approximately 11 years. The 
Wolf number is an index calculated from the observed sunspots over intervals of 
time, used to determine progress through the cycle. Sporet's law charts the 
position of sunspots relative to the sun's equator. There is a_ theorized 
correspondence between sunspot activity and land temperatures on Earth. This 
associates the Maunder Minimum, a period from 1645 to 1715 where sunspot 
activity diminished dramatically, with Europe's Little Ice Age, a period of cool 
weather lasting over much of the time of the Maunder Minimum. 


60 Willa Cather 
Major Works 


O Pioneers! (1913) 

Alexandra Bergson inherits the family farm near Hanover, Nebraska. The novel 
tells of her relationships with her neighbor Carl Linstrum, and her brother Emil and 
the Shabatas. 

My Antonia (1918) 

Stories from Jim Burden who moves to Black Hawk, Nebraska and encounters 
the Bohemian immigrant pioneers, including the Shimerda family. 

Death Comes for the Archbishop (1927) 

Jean-Marie Latour travels to take up the post of Bishop of New Mexico with his 
friend Joseph Vaillant. The book chronicles his life and work, building a cathedral in 
Santa Fe and managing his diocese. The book is based on the life of Jean-Baptiste 
Lamy 

Minor Works which appear 

The Song of the Lark (1915) 

Thea Kronborg leaves Moonstone, Colorado for Chicago to fulfill her goal of 
becoming a pianist. Her vocal talents are soon discovered, leading to a career in 
opera. 

Alexander’s Bridge (1912, first novel) 

Bartley Alexander, married construction engineer, suffering a midlife crisis, takes 
up with former lover Hilda Burgoyne. 

Sapphira and the Slave Girl (1940) 

Sapphira, an unhappy woman in antebellum Virginia, becomes paranoid of one 
of her slaves, Nancy, having a relation with her husband, Henry. Sapphira’s 
daughter then helps Nancy escape via the Underground Railroad. 

One of Ours (1922, Pulitzer) 

Claude Wheeler, college student expands his view of the world in the company 
of the Ehrlich family. His father expands the family farm and Claude is obliged to 
return and work the fields. He then marries Enid, who leaves to aid her missionary 
sister. Claude then joins the Army and finds purpose in World War |. 


Exercise 8 
1) Research and construct a bonus about emperors who did not serve in the 
Year of the Four Emperors. Recognize why you can write this with Nero as an 
answer. 


2) Look up one of the Carpe Diem poems listed in [52] but not transcribed. Use 
the poem you looked up and two of the transcribed ones to construct a bonus 
asking the team to identify poems from lines. The point here is not to create a 
question for packet submission, but to see if you can identify the memorable lines 
from a poem that other people will also recall. 


3) Construct a bonus on the Knossos complex with one part focused on the 
geography, one part on the mythology, and one part on its excavation. Do it in this 
way so you understand how to thematically fill the General Knowledge category. 


4) Pick two major and one minor work of Willa Cather [60] and use those to 
construct a bonus. 


5) Take some of the bonus questions you have created as past exercises and 
read them in your team's practice session. It would be especially good if you were 
to attempt to read the poetry bonus you created earlier in this exercise, as you can 
practice reading something that has scansion designed to be read aloud. 


61 The Riel Rebellions 

The first Riel Rebellion, the Red River Rebellion, came to a head in 1869 in the 
area known as the Red River Colony, which today is mostly Manitoba. Having just 
bought Prince Rupert's Land from the Hudson's Bay Company, Canada 
appointed an English-speaking governor to rule over the mostly-French-speaking 
populace of Métis (persons of French and Native Canadian ancestry). The Métis, 
led by Louis Riel, blocked the governor and his surveyors from the Red River 
Colony. They then created a provisional government and negotiated directly with 
Canada to have Manitoba established as a province. 

As this was happening, the Métis arrested some who had resisted the 
provisional government. One, Thomas Scott, had threatened Riel, leading to his 
trial, conviction, and execution. Scott was a militant Protestant, and during the time, 
there was conflict between the Protestant Scotch-Irish settlers, and the French 
Catholic Métis. 

After the agreement was made to make Manitoba a province, a military 
expedition was sent to establish federal control. That Red River Expedition, led by 
Col. Garnet Wolseley, entered the new province. The execution of Scott led to 
outrage and demands that Riel be tried for murder, or what some considered 
rebellion. Riel withdrew from his position at the trading post of Fort Garry (now 
downtown Winnipeg), and fled into the United States. 

The second Riel Rebellion, The North-West Rebellion, took place in 1885, in 
what is now Saskatchewan. The District of Saskatchewan was, around 1882, 
beginning to be surveyed into a square grid system. The Métis of the area had laid 
out their land in strips connecting to a river. The disruption of their land system 
formed a fear among the Métis that their livelihood would be in peril. 

In 1884, a delegation of Métis asked Louis Riel to return from his exile in the 
United States to appeal to the Canadian government as he had before. He and 
others set up a provisional government of Saskatchewan, but then Riel decided to 
change tactics and begin military action. Though initially successful, the change in 
tone toward militarism and religious fervor eventually turned away most of Riel's 
possible allies: the English-speaking settlers, Catholics (who did not agree with 
Riel's statement that God had sent him back to Canada to be a prophet), and native 
Canadian tribes. 

At the same time, the local Cree population were dealing with a decrease in 
bison and encroachment from settlers onto their lands. The Cree leader Big Bear 
then embarked on attempts to renegotiate their treaties with the government, but 
finding little satisfaction, began to take to arms in 1885. This became a mostly 
separate, but parallel, rebellion. 

In March 1885, Riel's troops began taking on Canadian military and the 
Northwest Mounted Police, or Mounties. At Duck Lake, Riel's forces were 
victorious. A week later, spurred by the Métis’ success, a Cree raiding party 
massacred the village of Frog Lake. The Métis had further success at Fish Creek, 


but in May, the Canadian forces besieged Batoche, the stronghold of the rebellion. 
The besieged forces ran out of ammunition, Riel's allies fled, and he surrendered. 

After his surrender, Riel was tried on six counts of treason. A jury of six 
Protestant English-speakers found him guilty, a position which cast the conviction 
as a sore spot between Francophone and English-speaking Canadians. One juror 
asserted he was convicted for the earlier death of Thomas Scott. He was offered 
the opportunity to plead not guilty by reason of insanity, but refused. 


oo 


In the case of the Riel rebellion, there is a subject pressure and a need to 
produce Canadian content. As with all of these, it is not that the subject is 
unimportant, merely that it is not as important as the coverage it receives. 


62 Marcus Aurelius and Stoicism 

Marcus Aurelius was the Roman Emperor from AD 161 to 180, the last of the 
Five Good Emperors (after Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius). 

Marcus was born Marcus Annius Catilius Severus, but took the name Marcus 
Aelius Aurelius Verus Caesar upon his adoption by Antoninus Pius. This was part 
of the succession plan of Hadrian, who adopted Antoninus Pius as his heir. Initially 
he served as co-emperor with his adoptive brother Lucius Verus until Lucius' death 
on campaign, and later with his son Commodus, who succeeded him. This return 
to hereditary rule over an adoption of successors is sometimes considered a source 
of the decline of the Empire. 

During his time planning his campaigns against the Celts and other enemies of 
Rome, he compiled a set of twelve books of philosophical thought, today termed 
the Meditations. The Meditations are a seminal work of Stoic philosophy. 

The Stoics, who emphasize that emotions lead to destructive decisions and 
errors, were first led by Zeno of Citium in Greece. Zeno's writing includes a now 
lost book called the Republic, seemingly written in opposition to Plato's work of the 
same name. Epictetus was a later Stoic, whose pupil Arrian published his 
teachings in Discourses and Enchiridion, which are often quoted in Meditations. A 
notable Roman Stoic was the author Seneca, whose Epistles advise the Sicilian 
proconsul Lucilius on becoming a better Stoic. Seneca is also known as a satirist 
for his Pumpkinification of the Divine Claudius. That work was likely written to 
appease and flatter his onetime student the Emperor Nero. Nero later forced 
Seneca to commit suicide for his role in the Pisonian conspiracy against the 
emperor. 


oo 


For a very long time the pairing of John Rawls' A Theory of Justice and Robert 
Nozick's Anarchy, State, and Utopia was pencilled into slot 62. Though | found 
myself certain that it was significant enough of a shot, | found two fundamental 


problems with its inclusion. First, | kept finding it difficult to close the circle around 
95% of the answers. The basic pieces were there: 

Rawls 

A Theory of Justice 

Original Position 

Veil of ignorance 

Social contract 

liberalism 

justice as fairness 

Nozick 

Anarchy, State, and Utopia 

libertarianism 

minarchism 

The problem was through social contract, you could slip into Rousseau, Hobbes, 
Locke, and any number of modern philosophers. Essentially the potential answers 
were not isolated. 

Second, the philosophy category in low-level quiz bowl is very different from 
even that at mid-level. At the very beginning of middle school/high school, you 
have “Socrates taught Plato taught Aristotle taught Alexander.” But that is because 
that is the philosophy taught in a social studies class, history of philosophy, as 
opposed to philosophy in a philosophy class. Pieces that add in that area over the 
course of your experience which get classified as philosophy in quiz bowl include 
Epicurians/Stoics/Cynics, Pre-Socratic materialism, and atomism. All of these are 
subject to a transition point in the college game where they become far less useful 
to know. Platonic dialogues which had only been concerned with the Apology or 
the Republic expand into new options as they had not before. 


63 Snell’s Law 

Snell's law is a law of optics that links the ratio of sines of angles of refraction 
at an interface with the indices of refraction of the media. 

sin(0, Vsin(@2)=no/n, 

The law was formulated and published by Willebrord Snell. It derives from 
Fermat's Principle of Least Time. It also provides a bound for the angle at which 
light cannot refract into the next medium; at that critical angle, the arcsine of the 
ratio of the indices of refraction, instead total internal reflection occurs. 


64 The Rosetta Stone 

A triple inscription of a decree by Ptolemy V, written in hieroglyphics, Demotic 
script, and ancient Greek of a decree of Ptolemy V. French troops found the stele 
during Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign, and Jean-Frangois Champollion 
transliterated it in 1822 by finding the multiple symbols correspondent to phonetic 
sounds. 


Thomas Young (famous as a physicist) discovered a similarity between the 
demotic and hieroglyphic texts, and between the Greek and demotic texts, 
indicating all three sections bore the same message, a discovery he included in his 
article on Egypt for the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Cartouches that contained proper names proved key in allowing translation, as 
the names were invariant over the three sections. 

The stone is now in the British Museum. 


65 Igor Stravinsky and the Ballet Russes 

Igor Stravinsky wrote ballets for the Ballet Russes and its impresario Sergei 
Diaghilev: 

Firebird (1910 premiere) 

Choreographer: Michel Fokine 

Prince Ivan enters the realm of Kaschei the Immortal while wandering, and 
encounters the Firebird, who promises to help him in exchange for its freedom. 
Ivan sees a princess he wishes to marry, and quarrels with Kaschei. Kaschei sends 
creatures after Ivan. The Firebird bewitches the creatures and puts them to sleep in 
the “Infernal Dance” scene. Kaschei is then bewitched by the Firebird, who tells 
Ivan that Kaschei’s soul is inside a magical egg. Ivan destroys the egg, and the 
other creatures are free and rejoice. 

Part of the ballet was included in Fantasia 2000: a sprite awakens the Firebird, 
who burns down the forest. 

Petrushka (1911) is a romance among several puppet characters. Taking place 
at the 1830 edition of St. Petersburg's "Shrovetide Fair," the three puppets, 
Petrushka, a clown, the ballerina, and the Moor, are brought to life by the 
Charlatan, a magician. Petrushka pines for the ballerina, but his love is unrequited, 
and she loves the Moor. Rejected by the ballerina, Petrushka challenges the Moor, 
who slays him with a scimitar. Petrushka's Ghost rises, and curses the Charlatan 
for animating them, and then falls away. 

Michel Fokine choreographed the ballet for Diaghilev's Ballet Russes, while 
Vaslav Nijinsky danced the role of Petrushka. Stravinsky's score contains a 
notable construction of chords, known as the Petrushka Chord, representing the 
title character and composed of a C major, and F# major triads played 
simultaneously. The chords separated by a tritone create a dissonant sound. 

While the plot of The Rite of Spring (1913) is simple, a young girl dances 
herself to death as a sacrifice to the gods of Russian mythology, the primary 
significance of the work was its first performance. During the first portion 
"Adoration of the Earth" the audience reacted to the avant-garde compositions, 
escalating into a near riot. After some portion of the crowd was ejected, the 
performance continued into part two "The Sacrifice." The original choreography of 
the work by Vaslav Nijinsky was believed lost, and was replaced by a version by 
Leonide Massine. The music from The Rite of Spring is included in Disney's 


Fantasia as music for a section depicting the history of the earth up to the 
extinction of dinosaurs. 


66 Love in the Time of Cholera and One Hundred Years of 
Solitude 


These are novels by the Nobel Prize-winning author Gabriel Garcia Marquez. 

In Love in the Time of Cholera, Florentino Ariza and Fermina Daza fall in 
love in secret, despite the opposition of Fermina's father, aided by her Aunt 
Escolastica, sharing messages first by letter, then by telegraph when she is moved 
to another city. Returning to the same town, she breaks up with him and is courted 
by Juvenal Urbino, a doctor attempting to eradicating cholera. Though they marry, 
Florentino swears to say faithful to her, but he has affairs. After decades, Juvenal 
dies in an accident falling off a ladder while trying to rescue a pet parrot. At the 
funeral, Florentino asks the new widow to join him, and, though she is skeptical, 
they rekindle their relationship. 

A classic of magical realism, One Hundred Years of Solitude tells the story of 
the Buendia family in the town of Macondo. In most generations, there is a José 
Arcadio Buendia, and an Aureliano (or in one generation 17 Aurelianos, all sons 
of Col. Aureliano by 17 different women.) The founding José, who dreamt of a city 
of mirrors and founded the city where he dreamt, believes the town is isolated by 
water and therefore kept from the world. Over the course of the city's life, 
generations of the Buendia family repeat thematic notes of previous generations. 
Throughout the book, Macondo serves as a portrait in miniature of the nation of 
Colombia. Beginning in isolation, the city is visited by civil war, exploited by a 
banana company, the site of a labor massacre orchestrated and then covered up by 
the government, and finally destroyed in a hurricane. 

A major thread in the narrative concerns the writings of the gypsy Melquiades, 
who brings technological advances from the outside to Macondo. After dying in the 
outside world, he returns to live in Macondo, and leaves a mysterious script behind. 
Six generations later, Aureliano Babliona deciphers the writings to reveal 
Melquiades had left a chronicle of all the Buendia family. Shortly after this 
revelation, the hurricane destroys the town. 


oo 


If we take Harold Bloom's remarks on One Hundred Years of Solitude, "There 
are no wasted sentences, no mere transitions, in this novel, and you must notice 
everything at the moment you read it", you can see why it makes aan ill fit for shots. 
There is a plenitude of lead-ins, introductions, clues, and directions which come 
from the book, which are constantly explored in quiz bowl. It is in no way a book 
from which we can throw ten answers out and assume 95% of questions will use 
those answers. | will offer that we are short-changing the details of this work, but 
we cannot construct a bonus that brushes against Marquez or magical realism 


without it. Also, while it lacks the compactness we seek, it is stable in both senses 
of our definition, and is both frequent and oversampled as a representative of any of 
the subcategories of world literature or Spanish-language literature or South 
American Literature. Further, | remind you that the target of this book is the bonus. 

To deal with all future instances of this book as a tossup, reading it is not the worst 
way to spend study time. 


67 Franz Boas and his Students 

Franz Boas 

The “Father of American Anthropology,” Boas studied in Germany but traveled 
to Canada to study the Inuit on Baffin Island. He was an assistant to Frederic 
Ward Putnam at the Chicago World's Fair (1893), where he arranged for a 
Kwakiutl village to be set up. The material from the exposition became the basis of 
the Field Museum's anthropological collection, and he served as its curator. He 
then worked at the Smithsonian before becoming the founder of the anthropology 
department at Columbia. His works introduced the ideology of cultural relativism 
into anthropology. 

Works: 

The Mind of Primitive Man 

Race, Language and Culture 

Changes in the Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants 

The History of the American Race 

‘Report on an Anthropometric Investigation of the Population of the United 
States” 

“The Measurement of Differences Between Variable Quantities” 

“The Eruption of Deciduous Teeth Among Hebrew Infants” 

“The Tempo of Growth of Fraternities” 

Boas' students at Columbia: 

Margaret Mead 

Margaret Mead's research under Boas and Ruth Benedict sent her to Samoa, 
where she followed the daily life of the village of Ta'u, focusing on the growth of 
adolescents and the structure of societal rules. This research was collected in her 
Coming of Age in Samoa. _|t was later criticized by anthropologist Derek 
Freeman, whose interviews with many of Mead's original subjects revealed they 
had created fictions that Mead had taken as truth. 

Boas wrote the introduction to Coming of Age in Samoa. 


Works: 

Coming of Age in Samoa 

Growing up in New Guinea 

Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies 
Male and Female 

New Lives for Old: Cultural Transformation in Manus 


People and Places 

Continuities in Cultural Evolution 

Culture and Commitment 

Blackberry Winter 

Ruth Benedict 

Ruth Benedict's Patterns of Culture became a standard text in American 
anthropology courses. This study of multiple cultures describes the Pueblo cultures 
and Great Plains Native American cultures borrowed the terms “Apollonian” and 
“Dionysian” (meaning roughly "relying on reason" versus "relying on mysticism or 
emotion") as used by Friedrich Nietzsche. The work borrows from fieldwork 
performed by Franz Boas with the Kwakiutl and by Margaret Mead in New Guinea. 
Mead wrote the foreword to Patterns of Culture 

Her The Chrysanthemum and the Sword was commissioned by the US Office 
of War Information to help the American occupation of Japan after World War Il. 
The work popularized the terms guilt culture and shame culture, which describe 
the emotions used to push individuals into conforming in society. 

Works: 

Patterns of Culture 

The Chrysanthemum and the Sword 

The Races of Mankind 

Alfred Kroeber 

Alfred Kroeber was the first recipient of a doctorate in anthropology at Columbia, 
under Boas. He was then appointed to the Department of Anthropology being built 
at Berkeley. During his time at Berkeley he studied the Yahi people through their 
last known survivor, Ishi. During this study of the Yahi, he was joined by Edward 
Sapir, who was studying Native American languages as part of his doctoral studies 
under Boas. His daughter is the science fiction author Ursula K. Le Guin. 

Works: 

The textbook Anthropology 

Handbook of the Indians of California 

Indian Myths of South Central California 

Edward Sapir 

After his graduate and post-graduate work with Boas and Kroeber, Sapir 
became an eminent linguist, and co-developed a theory that language affects a 
speaker's cognitive process. Though described by Benjamin Whorf as linguistic 
relativity, this became popularized as the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis. 

Works: 

The textbook Language 

Zora Neale Hurston 

Zora Neale Hurston was already an established writer and figure in the Harlem 
Renaissance when she began studying anthropology through Barnard College of 
Columbia, becoming the school's only African-American student. While there she 
conducted research for Boas, and worked with both Benedict and Mead. She 


collected African-American folklore into her collection Mules and Men, and applied 
the findings of her fieldwork into her novels. 

Works: 

Mules and Men 

Jonah's Gourd Vine (fiction) 

Their Eyes Were Watching God (fiction) 

Claude Lévi-Strauss 

Claude Lévi-Strauss was not a student of Boas, but after Lévi-Strauss fled Nazi- 
occupied France, he spent time in New York in conversation with Boas, and during 
a dinner, Boas collapsed in his arms and died. Lévi-Strauss became the leader of 
the school of structural anthropology, which emphasized relations between family 
members and other families, over the tradition favored by Boas’ disciples of treating 
the family as the primary unit. 

Works: 

The Elementary Structures of Kinship (one of his theses for his doctorate) 

Tristes tropiques 

Structural Anthropology 

Mythologiques 


oo 


Summary of Their Eyes Were Watching God 

Janie Crawford tells the story of her life to Pheoby Watson. 

Janie was raised by her grandmother, who had been a slave. Her mother Leafy 
was a Child of rape, who herself was raped leading to Janie. Leafy left her daughter 
with Nanny and ran away. 

Nanny arranged a marriage between Janie and an older farmer, Logan 
Killicks. Janie rejected the idea, feeling a marriage requires love. Nanny died, and 
Janie left with Jody Starks. Janie and Starks travel to Eatonville, an all-black 
town, and he prospered through acquisition of land and a general store, eventually 
becoming mayor of Eatonville. Their relationship soured as Starks became 
controlling and abusive. He got sick due to failing kidneys and moved away from 
her. 

Upon Starks' death, Janie became wealthy and met the drifter Vergible "Tea 
Cake" Woods. Though she initially doubted his affection for her, she fell in love, 
and the two went to Jacksonville to marry. They moved to the Everglades, 
working as planters. Though the relationship is uneven, Janie enjoyed it. During a 
hurricane, Tea Cake was bitten by a rabid dog and contracted rabies. His mental 
condition deteriorated over time, and after he threatened to shoot Janie, shot shoots 
him in self-defense. 

During the trial, she was opposed by Tea Cake's friends but defended by a 
group of women. Acquitted, she gave him an elaborate funeral, and Tea Cake’s 


friends forgave her. Rather than stay in the Everglades, she returned to Eatonville 
and told her story to Pheoby. 


68 The Boer War 

Technically this is the Second Boer War; the First was an 1880-81 uprising by 
the Dutch-speaking Boer settlers against the British. It established the 
independence of the Boer republics of the Orange Free State and South African 
Republic, also known as the Transvaal for its position across the Vaal River. 


Tensions between the parties were already high, but were raised by a failed raid 
into the South African Republic by police troops employed by the British South 
Africa Company under Leander Starr Jameson. The aim of the Jameson Raid 
was to provoke a rebellion by British residents in the Dutch-speaking Boer republic. 
The German Kaiser sent a telegram to Paul Kruger, president of the South 
African Republic, congratulating them for the repulsion of the raid and implying 
German support was forthcoming, which pushed tension further. In the aftermath of 
these events, telegrams from Cecil Rhodes (at the time both an owner of British 
South Africa Company, and prime minister of the Cape Colony, from where the raid 
was launched) revealing the plot to have British forces assist had the raid 
succeeded. Rhodes was forced to resign as PM of Cape Colony. Shortly after this, 
in September 1899, Kruger demanded the British withdraw from the Transvaal 
border, promising war if this was not done. 


When the British did not withdraw, the Boers besieged British settlements at 
Mafeking, Ladysmith, and Kimberley (site of a major diamond mine). The British 
losses during the "Black Week" of this conflict included defeats at Stormberg, 
Magersfonstein, and Colenso. By 1900, the British began to turn the tide, 
capturing Piet Cronje’s army at the battle of Paardeberg, breaking the sieges of 
Ladysmith and Mafeking, and capturing the mining town of Johannesburg, the 
Orange capital of Bloemfontein, and the Transvaal capital of Pretoria. Though 
this crippled the Boer organized military response, it precipitated a long phase of 
guerilla actions by Boers, prolonging the conflict and prompting the British use of 
concentration camps to control the captured population. The conflict ended with 
the 1902 signing of the Treaty of Vereeniging, granting territorial control over the 
Transvaal to the British. 


M - The Small War Model 

War —> Battle —> Treaty 

There is a very common template for bonus questions about what we would call 
regional conflicts today: The introduction and first part discuss a war, probably 
mentioning some notable battles; part B is a notable battle from that war not 
mentioned in part A; and part C is the treaty that ended the war. Very neat, very 
tidy, and very exploitable. For these type of wars, there are usually only three or 
four major battles, which makes them ideal for our consideration here. 

Example small wars: 


War Who fought Battles Treaty 


Franco- France vs 


Prussian Prussia, 1870-71 Metz, Sedan, Gravelotte Frankfurt 


piicciaveUKe Alma, Sevastapol, 


Guinean l—rance-Oteman Balaclava (see Charge of Paris 
Empire, 1852-56 the Light Brigade [34]), (1856) 
Inkerman 

Russo- Russia vs Port Arthur, Mukden, Borsaiouth 
Japanese Japan 1904-05 Tsushima Straits 

Falkland Argentina vs 
iiande UK, 1982 Goose Green None 

Mexican- Perea Buena Vista, Cerro Guadelupe 
American Gordo, Chapultapec Hidalgo 


Mexico, 1846-48 


69 Jane Austen 

The Big Novels 

Sense and Sensibility (1811) 

The sisters Elinor (sense) and Marianne (sensibility) Dashwood are left in the 
lurch by their suitors Edward Ferrars and John Willoughby. 

Elinor is left by Edward Ferrars, who had earlier been secretly engaged to Lucy 
Steele. Ferrars’ mother, having found out about the engagement, and disapproving 
of Lucy, disinherits Edward in favor of his brother. Lucy then breaks the 
engagement to pursue Ferrars’ brother. Edward then proposes to Elinor. 

In a parallel story, Marianne impulsively follows Willoughby to London, where 
she sees his philandering, and he is surprised by her pursuit. It is revealed that 
Willoughby impregnated Colonel Brandon’s ward. Brandon, who had fallen in love 
with Marianne before Willoughby’s arrival, eventually comes to marry her. 

Pride and Prejudice (1813) 

This novel's first line is famous: “It is a truth universally acknowledged, that a 
single man in possession of a good fortune must be in want of a wife.” 

In the eyes of Mrs. Bennet, the five Bennet daughters are in search of 
husbands, as the inheritance laws of the era will give them nothing of their father’s 
property. A potential husband arrives in the form of Mr. Bingley. Bingley becomes 
attached to the eldest daughter, Jane Bennet, while his friend Mr. Darcy is thrown 
together by circumstance with the second daughter, Elizabeth Bennet, after Jane 
catches a cold in a storm and is stranded at Mr. Bingley’s estate. The clergyman 
Mr. Collins, heir to the land the Bennet daughters can't inherit, visits the Bennets to 
seek a wife and is directed toward Elizabeth by her mother, but she shows little 
interest in him. Elizabeth meets Wickham, whose tale of how he had been 
mistreated by Darcy hardens her feelings against Darcy. Collins proposes to 
Elizabeth, she refuses, and he bounces back to propose to her friend Charlotte 
Lucas. 

Bingley leaves for London abruptly, crushing Jane. Elizabeth comes to believe 
Darcy and Bingley’s sister Caroline have separated him from Jane. Jane visits 
Caroline in hopes of continuing friendship with her, but is rebuffed. 

Elizabeth visits Mr. Collins and Charlotte, and are invited to the home of Lady 
Catherine, who is Darcy’s aunt. Elizabeth meets Colonel Fitzwilliam, who tells 
the story of Bingley from Caroline’s viewpoint, describing Jane as unfit. This further 
angers Elizabeth towards Darcy, leading to surprise when Darcy then proposes to 
her. The argument that follows explains Darcy’s actions toward Wickham and in not 
pushing Bingley toward Jane, and she sees how she has prejudged his actions. 

Later Elizabeth visits Darcy’s estate of Pemberley, and their relation grows, but 
it is disrupted when word arrives of her sister Lydia’s taking up with Wickham. This 
type of behavior, which is something that worried Elizabeth about the relation 
between Bingley and Jane, now threatens her relation with Darcy. After the couple 
returns, married, Elizabeth finds out that Darcy secretly found the couple and urged 
them to marry. Shortly after finding this out, Jane and Bingley are reunited. 


Lady Catherine pays a surprise visit to the Bennets and attempts to dissuade 
Elizabeth from marrying Darcy, based on a rumor she had heard. Catherine aims to 
have her daughter Anne marry Darcy, and believes Elizabeth is beneath such a 
marriage. Elizabeth refuses her. Later, when given a moment alone, Darcy 
proposes to Elizabeth and she accepts. 

Emma (1816) 

Emma Woodhouse’s attempts to matchmake with her friends leads to her 
interference in the affairs of Harriet Smith, pushing her away from farmer Robert 
Martin, and toward Mr. Elton. Elton, who was aiming for Emma, rejects Harriet. 
Emma then interferes with the relationship of Jane Fairfax and Frank Churchill. 
Emma’s friend George Knightley rebukes her for her meddling. Later Harriet tells 
Emma she loves Knightley, only to find that Emma had loved him all along. Harriet 
and Robert reconcile, Jane and Frank will marry, as do Emma and Mr. Knightley. 

Lesser Works 

Mansfield Park (1814) 

Fanny Price is adopted into the house of her uncle, Sir Thomas Bertram, and 
raised with the other Bertram children. She falls in love with her cousin Edmund, 
who has fallen for Mary Crawford. Mary’s brother Henry attempts to woo Maria 
Bertram, who is already engaged, and he then turns to Fanny. After she refuses 
him, he convinces Maria to elope with him and leave her husband. After they leave, 
Edmund is shocked by Mary Crawford’s behavior towards the events; he turns to 
Fanny, and falls in love. 

Northanger Abbey (1818) 

This novel is partially a satire of Gothic fiction like The Mysteries of Udolpho. 
Henry Tilney’s father invites Catherine Morland to their family home, Northanger 
Abbey, believing her to be wealthy. Affected by her reading of Gothic novels 
Catherine imagines the home a nightmare trap. She is thrown out by the father, but 
is persuaded by Henry to marry him. 

Persuasion (1818) 

The recovery of an engagement between Anne Elliot and Captain Wentworth, 
who had broken up eight years earlier. 


70 Symphonie Fantastique 

A symphony by the French Romantic composer Hector Berlioz, composed to 
win the hand of actress Harriet Smithson. 

Considered dreamlike, and partially hallucinatory, it was composed by Berlioz 
under the influence of opium. It also uses the concept of idée fixe, a melody 
repeated in various guises representing a concept (in this case the object of the 
artist’s affection). A related concept of leitmotif (which expands out to rhythms or 
chord progressions) was employed by Richard Strauss and most notably Richard 
Wagner. 

At the time of its 1830 performance, it required the most instruments of any 
symphony ever written, 90. It is also unusual in that it has five movements, rather 


than the four conventional at the time. The movements are... 

1) Reveries-Passions — The artist, a musician, sees a woman for the first time 
and falls in love with her. 

2) A Ball — the artist passes through nature and a party, haunted by the idée fixe 
melody. Berlioz wrote a cornet solo for this movement, but left it unpublished. 

3) Scene in the Fields — a pastoral duet between an English horn and an oboe, 
ended by a passage on timpani representing thunder. 

4) March to the Scaffold — depicting a dream where the artist is executed. This 
movement is noted for its use of tympani and a fortissimo chord representing the fall 
of a guillotine blade. Though he claimed to have written this movement in an 
evening, Berlioz cribbed many of the themes from his opera Les Francs-juges. 

5) Dream of the Night of the Sabbath — set at a witches’ Sabbath. This 
movement contains 

Berlioz’ other major works which may come up in a question: “Harold in Italy,” 
“Les Troyens,” and “The Damnation of Faust.” 


M - The Symphony/Composer Model 

The key piece you need for this model is a symphony that is not known as 
“Composer’s [ordinal] Symphony”. We’ve targeted two examples in this collection: 
Eroica and Symphonie Fantastique. That component is the shot’s A part, and the 
composer is the B part. Part C is almost always begins “In this other [B] symphony” 

Editors develop a well-formed hatred of these, because they come in so often, 
and have a flaw that requires editors lots of diligence once they realize that it’s 
there: The answer line to part A must always look like this: 

answer: [Symphony common title] (accept Symphony No. _# by _composer_, 
BUT DO NOT READ FULL ANSWER NAMING COMPOSER) 

There is no truly non-awkward way to deal with this sort of phrasing to specify 
not reading answers. This is simply a trap for readers, accidentally laid by writers, 
serving only to annoy editors and confuse players who give “Composer’s #” and are 
then asked for the composer again. 

That said, it remains a classic model for composer questions. 

e Symphonie Fantastique -> Berlioz -> Les Troyens or Harold in Italy 

e _Eroica -> Beethoven -> 9th 

e From the New World -> Dvorak -> Rusalka or Slavonic Dances 

e Symphony of a Thousand -> Mahler -> Das Lied von der Erde (Song of 
the Earth) 


Exercise 9 
1) Construct your own Snell's Law bonus starting from the material in [63]. 
Might as well get your initiation done. 


2) Research 
Construct a “Small War Model” bonus on the Franco-Prussian War. Note you 
have a ready-made introduction from shot [38]. 


3) Construct a bonus whose answers are... 

A work by Jane Austen 

Jane Austen 

A character in the work from part A. 

Repeat this process for a different book by Jane Austen. If you were submitting 
questions to tournaments, these two questions would have be submitted to different 
tournaments. 


4) Write a bonus about Boas and two of his students. 


5) Take some of the bonus questions you have created as past exercises and 
read them in your team's practice session. 


71 Handel’s Water Music and Royal Fireworks Music 

While in residence in London, Handel wrote Water Music to honor a request by 
George | for a concert on the River Thames. It consists of three suites in F major, 
D major, and G major, with multiple hornpipe dances. George | boarded a royal 
barge at Whitehall and sailed up the Thames to Chelsea and back down at night, 
requesting at least three repeat playings. 

George Frideric Handel wrote Music for the Royal Fireworks under contract 
to George Il, who specified a military band without strings should play it. The 
specification was ignored by Handel. The piece celebrated the end of the War of 
Austrian Succession via the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. It has five movements, 
including “The Peace” and “The Rejoicing.” 12,000 tickets were sold to a rehearsal 
performance done a week before its official premiere, and caused a three-hour 
traffic jam across London Bridge. During the performance of the work to celebrate 
the peace, the building designed to hold the musicians caught on fire. 


ooo 


The Royal Fireworks Music was a success, and later the music was performed 
in a charity concert for London's Foundling Hospital. Handel continued this 
patronage of the hospital by arranging for annual concerts of his oratorio Messiah 
to raise money for it. We go no further than that statement because Handel's 
Messiah is itself a shot worthy of your exploration. 


72 Ragnarok 

The Twilight of the Gods, or Ragnarok, or Gotterdammerung, is the end of 
the Norse mythic cycle, an event in which the universe is destroyed and recreated. 

Several prophecies foretell the fall of the gods, and one of the events is the 
death of Baldur. Baldur, son of Odin and Frigg, is a beloved of the gods, who held 
governance over light and spring. He begins to have prophetic dreams of his 
death. To prevent this, his mother Frigg traverses the world and secures an oath 
from all things not to harm her son. She fails to secure that promise from 
mistletoe, believing it too small and harmless. Confident in his newfound 
invincibility, Balder amuses the gods by letting them throw weapons at him and 
seeing him emerge unharmed. Loki, the trickster god, crafts a spear from 
mistletoe, and then convinces the blind god Hodr to throw it at Baldur. The spear 
wounds and kills him. 

After Baldur dies, the Aesir attempt to bring him back from the underworld. 
Hermod, his brother, rode down Yggdrasil's roots to Helheim on Odin's eight- 
legged horse Sleipnir. Hermod found Baldur there, but the death goddess Hel 
would only release him if all the world would weep for him, proving Baldur was 
universally loved. The whole world did so save for the giantess Thokk (possibly a 
disguised Loki), meaning Baldur lay in the underworld until Ragnarok. 


The beginning of Ragnarok is the three winters without summers, 
"Fimbulwinter". In some eddas Baldur's absence from his role as a god of spring 
help initiate Fimbulwinter. Following that, the wolf Skoll devours the sun, and his 
brother Hati devours the moon. Then three roosters crow to the giants, crow to the 
gods, and then the third raises the dead. 

Loki and his son, the wolf Fenrir, both escape their bonds, causing the earth to 
quake. The seas crash as Jormungand the Midgard Serpent rises up. The ship 
Naglfar, formed from the nails of the dead, lets the giants sail to battle. Loki sails a 
second ship from the realm of the dead. The fire giants led by Surt join against the 
gods and scorch the earth. 

At that point, Heimdall, the guardian of the rainbow bridge, sounds the 
Gjallarhorn, summoning the gods to the last battle. Odin fights Fenrir and Thor 
attacks Jormungand. Thor wins, but is poisoned by the serpent's venom. Surt finds 
Freyr and kills him. The god Tyr, who allowed his hand to be bitten off by Fenrir in 
order to bind him, fights the hound Garm and they kill each other. Loki and 
Heimdall fight and kill each other. Odin and Fenrir's epic fight ends with Fenrir 
swallowing him. Odin's son Vidar then kills the wolf with his bare hands, snapping 
his jaws apart. Surt then burns the nine worlds with fire. 

After the destruction, the earth will rise back up from the sea, and the world will 
be repopulated by the children of Lif and Lifthrasir. 


73 Mimicry 

Mimicry is the resemblance of one species to another species which is harmful 
to a predator. 

The common example of mimicry is the monarch butterfly, which is mildly 
poisonous, and the viceroy butterfly. The viceroy had been said to be a Batesian 
mimic of the monarch, as it was believed that it was not nearly as bad for predators 
to consume. It was believed the similarity of coloration allowed the viceroy the 
protection of the monarch's poison. It was later found that the viceroy is even less 
appetizing to a predator, which means that no matter which a predator takes, they 
will tend to avoid future consumption of either species. This method of mimicry, in 
which the look of two harmful species coincide to warn predators off both, is known 
as Mullerian mimicry. 

Mertensian mimicry is a less common phenomenon in which a species that is 
deadly when consumed resembles a less harmful species. Essentially, the 
mimicking species, when eaten, conveys no lesson to the predator. The predator is 
dead and so is the prey. But if the predator learns to avoid a less deadly species, 
and stops preying on it, there is value in the mimicking of that less deadly species. 
The frequent model here are deadly coral snakes, and the harmful-but-not-deadly 
false coral snake. 

In short: 

Batesian mimicry: Harmless posing as harmful 
Mullerian mimicry: Harmful posing as harmful 


Mertensian mimicry: Deadly posing as harmful 
Sometimes the case of weed mimicry or Vavilovian mimicry is brought up, 
where a weed resembles a crop so that farmers will leave it alone. 


74 Bayes’ Theorem and conditional probability 

Conditional probability, usually written as P(A | B), is the probability of event A 
occurring given that event B occurred. 

Bayes' theorem is a method of inverting the question, allowing statistical 
inference based on conditions that could be related to the event. 

Bayes' theorem is stated mathematically as the following equation: 

P(A|B) = P(B|A) P(A)/ P(B) 

P(A) and P(B) are the probabilities of A and B without regard to each other. 

P(B | A) is the probability of event B occurring given that A occurred. 

If the conditional probability of A given B equal the probability of A, and the 
conditional probability of B given A is equal to the probability of B, then the two 
events are statistically independent. 

If the conditional probability of A given B is zero and the conditional probability of 
B given A is zero, then the two events are mutually exclusive. In this case it is 
equivalent to say that the probability of both A and B occurring is zero. 


75 Artifacts of Norse Myth 

Andvaranaut was a magical ring owned by Andvari which can make gold. 
Loki stole the ring, and Andvari cursed it to bring misery to whomever possessed 
it. This became the source of Richard Wagner's Ring Cycle of operas. 

Brisingamen was Freyja's necklace. After Thrym stole Mjollnir and 
demanded Freyja marry him to return it, Thor dressed as Freyja and used the 
necklace as part of the disguise. In a second myth, Loki stole the necklace from 
Freyja; she and Heimdall searched for it, eventually Loki who had disguised himself 
as a seal, was found out as the thief, prompting Heimdall to turn himself into a seal, 
and beat up Loki. 

Draupnir was one of the three gifts of the dwarves Brokk and Sindri (along with 
Mjollnir and Gullinbursti). It was a gold ring that, every ninth night, creates eight 
copies of itself. 

Gjallarhorn was Heimdall's horn, which will be blown to call the gods to 
Ragnarok. 

Gram or Balmung was the sword used by Sigurd to kill the dragon Fafnir, 
which guards the Andvaranaut. 

Gleipnir, a chain fashioned by dwarves, was used to bind the wolf Fenrir. It 
was manufactured from six impossible things: the sound of a cat’s steps, a 
woman’s beard, a mountain’s roots, bird spit, fish breath, and bear sinews, 
and was much smaller than the iron chains that previously bound the wolf. In 
revenge for being bound by Gleipnir, Fenrir bit off the hand of Tyr. 

Gullinbursti was a golden boar created along with Draupnir and Mjollnir. 


Gungnir was spear crafted by the Sons of Ivaldi, given to Odin, and able to 
always strike its target. 

Hofud was Heimdall's sword. 

Mjollnir was Thor's mighty hammer, crafted by Brokk and Sindri. In the contest 
created between Sindri and Loki, the brothers were to create gifts greater than 
those created by the sons of lvaldi, which were Sif's golden hair (a replacement 
for that which Loki had cut off), Gungnir, and Skidbladnir. If the dwarves bested 
the creations of the Sons of Ivaldi, Brokk could take Loki's head. 

Naglfarwas the ship made from the nails of the dead. Itwill ferry hordes to do 
battle with the gods at Ragnarok. 

Skidbladnir is he boat of Freyr, able to be folded up and fit in a pocket. 


76 Silent Spring 

Rachel Carson, recruited by the Audubon Society, collaborated with her 
research assistant Jeanne Davis on a four-year project chronicling examples of 
environmental damage due to DDT (dichlorodiphenyltrichloroethane) spraying. The 
resulting book, Silent Spring, was serialized in the New Yorker and published as a 
book in 1962. The impetus for the work was Olga Owens Huckins writing a letter 
to the Boston Herald about dead birds on Cape Cod. The first chapter, "A Fable 
for Tomorrow", tells of a lifeless American city. Silent Spring associated DDT- 
spraying with thinness and fragility of birds’ eggs, due to bioaccumulation of 
DDT from birds devouring sprayed insects. 

During the development of Silent Spring, Carson also worked on a new version 
of her photo essay "The Sea Around Us," which delayed publication. 

The title Silent Spring comes from John Keats' poem "La Belle Dame sans 
Merci." 

Silent Spring was endorsed by Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas. 

About DDT 

Paul Muller won the 1948 Nobel in Chemistry for his work with DDT. 

Use of DDT was banned in the US in 1972, but it is still used in some places for 
mosquito control to prevent malaria. 


77 Mansa Musa’s Pilgrimage 

Musa Keita |, (c. 1280-1337) Mansa of the Mali Empire in West Africa, was a 
devout Muslim, as such he began his pilgrimage (hajj) to Mecca around 1325. He 
left his empire in the hands of his son Magha Keita, as Musa had been deputized by 
Abubakari Keita II, who had set off to explore the Atlantic Ocean. His procession 
numbered 60,000, and his camels carried tons of gold dust. Along the route, he 
gave gold to the poor he met, and supposedly built a mosque to worship each 
Friday. The caravan passed through Timbuktu, Gao, Cairo, Medina, and Mecca, 
and in each of the cities, his generosity led to a devaluation of gold and inflation in 
prices in those cities. In Timbuktu he constructed the Djinguereber Mosque, and 
had the Sankore Madrassa built. In Cairo he met with the Mameluk Sultan. 


During the pilgrimage, his forces at home captured the trading center at Gao, 
which had rebelled from the Mali empire, having previously been the center of its 
own empire. About 140 years later, Sonni Ali liberated Gao from the faltering Mali 
control, and established the city as the capital of the Songhai Empire. 


oo 


Why this shot? 
There are a limited number of African history questions which can be presented 
to young players. This is the most common shot. 


78 The Assassination of James Garfield 

James A. Garfield was elected in 1880 on a ticket with Chester A. Arthur. His 
assassination came four months into his term, at the hands of Charles Guiteau. 

Guiteau is perpetually referred to as a “disgruntled office seeker", he 
frequently sought a position in the government, believing himself to be responsible 
for Garfield's victory over Winfield Scott Hancock. He made a nuisance of himself 
at Republican party headquarters and later in the White House waiting 
room. After accosting Secretary of State James G. Blaine, he decided he 
had to kill the president. 

As President Garfield was leaving Washington by rail for the summer, Guiteau 
shot Garfield twice, once in the shoulder, once in the abdomen. Surrendering to 
authorities, Guiteau repeated "I am a Stalwart of the Stalwarts! | did it and | want 
to be arrested! Arthur is President now!" The Stalwart faction of the Republican 
party had tried for a third term of Ulysses Grant, and were opposed by the Half- 
Breed faction, especially on the issue of political patronage. After the 
assassination, Arthur surprised his faction by approving the Pendleton Civil 
Service Reform Act, which helped end the spoils system of patronage that 
Guiteau had intended to exploit. 

While severely injured, and with the second bullet still lodged in his body, 
Garfield did not die immediately. He survived most of the summer of 1881 while 
doctors tried to locate the bullet. One attempt was made by Alexander Graham 
Bell, inventor of the telephone. His metal detector was used to attempt to locate 
the bullet, but failed due to the metal bed frame upon which the examination was 
made, and because the bullet had gone farther into Garfield's body than expected. 
Unable to eat solid food, feverish, and wracked by infection, Garfield was sent to 
the New Jersey shore to avoid the heat of Washington; he died there in September. 

Guiteau's trial began that November, and his bizarre behavior continued during 
the trial. There was consideration of using the insanity defense, but that was 
squashed when he insisted he was not medically insane, merely legally insane 
during the shooting. He was found guilty and hung the next year. 


79 Romulus and Remus 

The twin brothers Romulus and Remus were born to Rhea Silvia, a niece of 
the Alba Longan King Amulius. Rhea had been raped by Mars, the god of war, 
and Amulius left the children exposed on the bank of the Tiber River. The twins 
were discovered by a she-wolf, who suckled them, and were then found and raised 
by the shepherd Faustulus. 

Years later, Romulus and Remus tried to steal from Amulius' shepherd, and 
Remus was captured. Romulus had his origins explained to him by Faustulus; 
enraged, he rescued Remus, killed Amulius, and put his grandfather Numitor on 
the throne. 

They then resolved to build a city on the Tiber. Romulus wished to build on the 
Palatine hill, Remus on the Aventine hill. During the dispute, Romulus killed 
Remus. 

Romulus was later conflated with the god Quirinus. 


80 Amaterasu 

Amaterasu was the Shinto Sun Goddess and the creator of rice cultivation and 
weaving. She taught humans to cultivate grain and silkworms. She is the eldest 
daughter of Izanagi, who created her from washing his left eye. 

When her brother Susano-o ravaged the earth, she retreated to a cave and 
closed herself in with a rock. Without the sun, life and light disappeared from the 
earth, allowing demons to thrive. The other gods tried and failed to lure her out. 
Ame-no-Uzume, goddess of joy and happiness, hung a mirror from a nearby tree, 
and then comically danced in front of the cave, attracting Amaterasu's attention. 
She then saw a streak of light strike the mirror and moved out of the cave, allowing 
the rest of the gods to grab her and return her to the sky. 

Her main shrine is at Ilse on Honshu. The Ise Shrine is built around a mirror 
(one of the crown jewels of Japan), and is destroyed and rebuilt every 20 years. 

She is seen as the “illustrious ancestress” of the Emperor. 


Exercise 10 
1) Research 
Use the Symphony/Composer model on one of these topics: 
Haydn's Farewell Symphony, Surprise Symphony, or Miracle Symphony 
Mahler's Symphony of a Thousand and Song of the Earth 
Schubert's Unfinished Symphony; make the answer to part C. "C Major" 


2) Use elements from [72] and [75] to write a bonus on the theme of Ragnarok 


3) Use the elements of [76] to write a bonus about people associated with DDT 
or Silent Spring. 


4) Use [78] to write a bonus about the election and presidency of James 
Garfield, without mentioning the assassination in the bonus. 


5) Research the Hills of Rome. Use [79] for two parts of the bonus. 


6) Find something bolded in a shot that you feel will be appropriate as an 
answer to part A. of a bonus. Go to Wikipedia, find the article for the bolded item, 
and click on "What links here." Examine the list of linked articles, and read a 
sample of articles in that list until you find a reference to the bolded item that you 
feel is sufficiently interesting to be the leadin to the bonus. Use an independent 
source to verify the facts of the reference. Construct the leadin and Part A from that 
data. Complete the bonus using pieces of information from the shot. 


81 The McKinley Assassination 

William McKinley, the 25th President of the United States, was shot by 
anarchist Leon Czolgosz in Buffalo, New York on September 6, 1901. While on a 
visit to Buffalo's Pan-American Exposition, McKinley received guests in a line at 
the Temple of Music. While shaking hands with McKinley, Czolgosz shot McKinley; 
the first bullet grazed him, and the second struck him in the abdomen. Though 
McKinley was not killed immediately, the second bullet was not recovered from the 
body; within days gangrene set in, killing the president on the 11th. 

Following the 1899 death of his first vice president, Garret Hobart, McKinley ran 
for his second term with Theodore Roosevelt. Roosevelt, then governor of New 
York, had been engineered into the position by political boss and senator Thomas 
Platt, who wanted him out of his hair. After McKinley's death, Roosevelt served as 
President until 1909. 

It is believed that Czolgosz took inspiration from fellow anarchist Gaetano 
Bresci's assassination a year earlier of Italian king Umberto I. Bresci left the 
United States to return to Italy to avenge those killed in a food riot in Milan, and 
Umberto had congratulated the general who put down the riot. 

In 1912, Roosevelt split with his former vice president, President William 
Howard Taft, and founded a third party, the Progressive or Bull Moose party, and 
ran for another term as president. While on the campaign trail in Milwaukee, 
Theodore Roosevelt was shot—but only slightly injured—by attempted assassin 
John Schrank. Schrank's attempt was attributed to a dream he had that William 
McKinley's ghost wanted revenge against Roosevelt. 


oo 


At the beginning of this work we asked: "You are more likely to see questions 
about the assassinations of Presidents Garfield and McKinley, than those about the 
assassinations of Presidents Lincoln and Kennedy. Why should that be true?" One 
explanation of this is that Garfield, with just 4 months of a presidency before he was 
shot, has little to write about from his presidency. So any question about him as 
president flows naturally to the singular event of his time in office. 


Lincoln has other ways to frame questions around him, but there is a limit to the 
number of mentions one can make of Lincoln in a tournament. Kennedy likewise 
has other things that can be asked about his time in office, and a host of family 
relations which can limit the number of mentions of the name "Kennedy" in a 
tournament. Garfield has none of those competing forces at work. But then how do 
we explain McKinley? 


McKinley had a full term prior to his assassination, a long political career coming 
into office, and major events (the Spanish-American War, the annexation of Hawaii) 
during his term. There are lots of things you can write about with McKinley, but why 
does the focus fall on his assassination? Consider that wherever there is a bonus 


that could include the question "Who was the president during (this event?)" there's 
more direct questions to ask, and even future presidents who figure more directly. 
For the Spanish-American War, Theodore Roosevelt is more directly involved, and 
if you pivot to the Pacific theatre of that war, McKinley had appointed later president 
William Howard Taft to rebuild the Philippines. It is simply difficult to shoehorn any 
question referencing McKinley into a bonus which would not be better served by a 
different question, with the exception of his assassination. 


M - Political Transition as a Model 

While assassinations become the source of many bonus questions, bonus 
questions can spring from political overthrow, scandal or the transitions occurring 
during simple elections. When a political transition occurs there are a couple 
common models which appear: 


For assassinations: 
Predecessor -> Successor -> Assassin/Group which claimed responsibility 


For scandals, you usually find the pattern to be: 
Scandal -> Predecessor -> Indicted official 


Political overthrow: 
Nation -> Predecessor -> Opposition member or organization, not necessarily 
successor. 


Simple election: 

Nation -> Predecessor(if stepping down peacefully)/Successor -> Winning 
Political Party (if it's new or long out of power)/Losing Political Party or Candidate, 
depending on which was mentioned in the leadin. 


82 Acid-Base Definitions 

Arrhenius 

Svante Arrhenius defined an acid as a substance which dissociates in water to 
form hydrogen (H*) or hydronium ions (H30*), and a base as a substance which 
dissociates in water to form hydroxide ions (OH-). This definition is limited to 
water as a Solvent. 

Bronsted-Lowry 

A Br@nsted-Lowry base is a substance that can accept protons (H*) from an 
acid, producing a conjugate acid. Similarly, a Br@nsted-Lowry acid donates a 
proton (it is deprotonated) to become its conjugate base. This definition requires 
the presence of hydrogen in an acid. 

Lewis 

Lewis acids can receive an electron pair from a Lewis base. Typically Lewis 
acids have a vacancy of two electrons in their octet, and can then accept two 
electrons in their structure. 

Other theories 

Antoine Lavoisier defined acids in terms of containing oxygen. This definition 
led to the name of oxygen (meaning “acid-former” in Greek) and was the standard 
definition until Humphrey Davy proved the lack of oxygen in acids like 
hydrosulfuric (hydrogen sulfide, H2S) and hydrochloric acids (HCI). Jacob 
Berzelius modified the Lavoisier definition by calling acids oxides of non-metals 
and bases oxides of metals. A definition known as the Lux-Flood definition still 


uses this idea in geochemistry, where an acid is an oxide-ion acceptor, and a base 
an oxide-ion donor. 

Justus von Liebig proposed that acids were substances containing a hydrogen 
that could be replaced by a metal. This definition was used until Arrhenius’ work. 


83 Gibbs Free Energy 

Gibbs free energy (defined by Josiah Willard Gibbs) is the amount of useful 
work that can be extracted from a thermodynamically closed system at constant 
temperature and pressure. A reaction can occur spontaneously if its change in 
Gibbs free energy is negative, corresponding to an increase in the overall entropy 
of the universe. No change in Gibbs free energy indicates a system at equilibrium. 

Gibbs free energy is usually expressed as a function of a particular temperature 
and pressure, where Helmholtz free energy is expressed as a function of a 
particular temperature and volume. 

G(p,T)=U+pV-TS 

G(p,T)=H-TS 

H=U+pV 

Helmholtz free energy is a similar measure useful in cases when the pressure is 
variant, but volume is fixed. 


A=U-TS 

Where: 

G Gibbs free energy 

U internal energy 

S entropy 

H enthalpy 

p pressure 

VV volume 

T absolute temperature 

A Helmholtz free energy, also occasionally expressed as F 


Another use for Gibbs free energy is that its definition can also be transferred 
into a system a chemical equilibrium, AG=-RT In K, where: 

R _universal gas constant 

T absolute temperature 

K equilibrium constant 

This is then a component of deriving the Nernst equation for chemical potential. 


oo 


A common clue for physical quantities is the units in which they are expressed. 
This is usually a late clue, giving the SI derived unit corresponding to the physical 
quantity. So Gibbs free energy as an answer yields clues about it being "measured 
in joules" or entropy being "measured in joules per kelvin." These clues almost 
always use derived units with special names rather than their unwieldy base unit 


derivations. Note these are almost never uniquely identifying, in this case all 
energies and enthalpy can have the same "measured in joules" clue applied to 
them; however they are such a common clue they are fundamentally important to 
know, even if you don’t work in the field. For any shot based on a physical equation 
appearing in quiz bowl, the unit clue, or the fact that a property, constant, or term is 
dimensionless, is fair game. 


84 Umberto Eco and Foucault’s Pendulum 

Umberto Eco was an Italian novelist and semiotician(one who studies signs 
and the processes of meaning and communication). His two works most 
commonly mentioned in quiz bowl are Foucault's Pendulum, and The Name of the 
Rose. 

In Foucault's Pendulum, having seen too many conspiracy theories in their 
work as vanity publishers, Causabon, Belbo and Diotavelli construct one of their 
own, The Plan, involving the Knights Templar and a secret society of their own 
invention, Tres. They form The Plan by feeding Col. Ardenti's theory repeatedly into 
a computer program they call Abulafia. Events begin to resemble their conspiracy. 

Léon Foucault’s pendulum 

In 1851 a pendulum was placed in the Paris Observatory, and a later version 
hung from the oculus of the Panthéon (the one in Paris, not Rome). 

If the pendulum were at the pole, the plane through which the pendulum would 
swing would rotate once per day. If it were placed on the equator it would remain 
fixed. Between those points, the plane of the pendulum precesses at a rate of 
depending on the sine of the latitude. For example, at 30 degrees, it will rotate over 
two days. 

The Name of the Rose is a historical mystery set in an abbey. While traveling 
to a monastery for a theological debate, William of Baskerville is called upon to 
explain the suspicious death of the illustrator Adelmo of Otranto. He is aided in 
his investigations by Adso of Melk. Part of the mystery revolves around the 
discovery of the second volume of Aristotle's Poetics. 


85 The Mighty Handful 

The Mighty Handful, also known as The Mighty Five, The Five, and The New 
Russian School, was a group of five composers centered around St. Petersburg 
in the middle of the 19th century. They aimed to create a uniquely Russian kind of 
classical music, incorporating different scales (pentatonic, octatonic, whole-tone) 
and Eastern and Russian themes. They can be seen as an offshoot of the 
nationalism and romantic musical movements of the period (other nationalists 
discussed in these include Sibelius [18] and Grieg.[37]) Their work also extends 
that of of Mikhail Glinka in incorporating folk music into classical music. 

¢ Mily Balakirev was the leader and only professional musician of the Five. His 
piano piece “Islamey: Oriental Fantasy” was inspired by a trip to the Caucasus. 


¢ Alexander Borodin was a chemist. His opera Prince Igor was adapted into 
the Broadway musical Kismet. His symphonic poem “In the Steppes of Central 
Asia” uses a Russian theme and an Asian theme to depict a caravan crossing the 
Caucauses. 

¢ César Cui was an Engineer-General in the Russian Imperial Army. He wrote 
Prisoner of the Caucasus based on the work by Pushkin, the children’s operas 
Little Red Riding Hood and Puss in Boots, and completed Mussorgsky's The Fair 
at Sorochyntsi. 

¢ Modest Mussorgsky worked for the State Forestry Department. He wrote 
the opera Boris Godunov (reorchestrated by Rimsky-Korsakov). His Pictures at 
an Exhibition is a suite of ten movements connected by a recurring promenade, 
with each movement tied to a painting by Viktor Hartmann. Some of its 
movements are “Tuileries”, “The Hut on Fowl’s Legs” (based on the Baba Yaga 
folk tales), and “The Great Gate of Kiev’. His Night on Bald Mountain is a 
musical picture of a witches’ sabbath on St. John’s Eve. 

¢ Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakov was a naval officer who wrote the opera Mozart 
and Salieri, the suite Capriccio Espagnol, the opera May Night based on a short 
story by Nikolai Gogol, the opera Sadko, the suite Scheherazade (which was 
adapted into a ballet), the suite The Tale of Tsar Saltan (whose most famous 
movement is “The Flight of the Bumblebee”), the opera The Golden Cockerel or 
Le coq d’or (based on a poem by Pushkin and _ inspired by some of Tales of the 
Alhambra by Washington Irving), and the “Russian Easter Festival Overture.” 
He completed numerous works for Mussorgsky, Glinka, and Borodin. 


86 Adam Smith and The Wealth of Nations 

Adam Smith was a member of the Scottish Enlightenment, whose 1776 An 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations constitutes the first 
modern work in economics. He is also known for his The Theory of Moral 
Sentiments. 

Much of the setup of The Wealth of Nations came from Smith's time as a tutor to 
the Duke of Buccleuch, the stepson of Charles Townshend, namesake of the 
Townshend Acts which were a source of great animus in the American Colonies. 
While in France with the Duke, he met with Physiocrat economists like Francois 
Quesnay and ministers Turgot and Jacques Necker. The physiocrats were trying 
to replace the mercantilist thought that dominated France at the time, that exports 
should dominate, and focused on the nation's balance of trade. Physiocrats 
believed the wealth of a nation derived exclusively from land development and 
agricultural labor. 

The Wealth of Nations consists of five books. The first, which discusses labor, is 
the source of Smith's famous metaphor of a pin factory to explain the division of 
labor. The second discusses stock and capital. The third compares investment in 
towns versus investments in the countryside. The fourth compares different 


economic systems and attacks mercantilism most directly. The last discusses 
taxation and public debt. 

The “invisible hand,” a metaphor for the actions of individuals resulting in 
benefits for all, is frequently associated with Smith, though it only appears once in 
The Wealth of Nations (and once in Theory of Moral Sentiments.) 

One passage from the final book was included as Article |, Section 2, Clause 3 
of the US Constitution, likely by James Madison. Another passage in the book 
was quoted by Napoleon in disparaging England as "a nation of shopkeepers." 


87 David Ricardo and Comparative Advantage 

David Ricardo was an English economist, inspired by reading Adam Smith's 
The Wealth of Nations, whose major work was On the Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation. Comparative advantage is his best-known idea in terms 
of quiz bowl. 

Comparative Advantage 

Robert Torrens gave the first idea of comparative advantage, but Ricardo 
popularized the idea through his example in On the Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation. The example Ricardo used to demonstrate comparative advantage 
was the manufacture of cloth and wine in Portugal and England. 

Suppose the countries take these numbers of hours to produce one unit of each 
good: 


Cloth Wine 
Portugal 90 80 


England 100 120 


Portugal’s ability to create one unit of cloth in 90 hours is an absolute 
advantage over England's 100 hours. However, the 90 hours spent creating a unit 
of cloth in Portugal is time lost which could be used to produce more wine. England 
has a comparative advantage in making cloth, because England can create units of 
cloth in fewer hours than create wine. If both countries need to consume units of 
cloth and wine, and will have the same hours of labor invested in each task, it is 
more efficient for them to make the goods in which they have a comparative 
advantage (170 hours of winemaking in Portugal yields 2 1/8 units of wine, and 220 
hours of clothmaking in England yields 2 1/5 units,) and trade the surplus. 

The Heckscher-Olin or 2x2x2 model is also an extension of comparative 
advantage. 

As a result of his analysis, he was against protectionism, and so opposed the 
Corn Laws, Britain's tariffs on food and agriculture, a point expounded upon in his 
“Essay on the Influence of a Low Price of Corn on the Profits of Stock.” 

The Principles of Political Economy and Taxation opens with a statement of the 
labor theory of value, which states that the amount of labor required for a good or 
service determines its exchange value. The ideas included by Ricardo in the 
chapter were extended by Karl Marx in his economics work. 


Iron Law of Wages 

Ricardo is considered by some to be the source of the Iron Law of Wages, which 
states that wages naturally tend towards subsistence. (Another source for the ideas 
behind this is Thomas Malthus' An Essay on the Principle of Population. 
Malthus and Ricardo debated over Ricardo's Law of Rent. Note that "rent" in this 
case means value extracted from a piece of land.) 

In one of his other works, The High Price of Bullion, a Proof of the 
Depreciation of Bank Notes, he advocated metallic currency. Some of his 
critiques of capturing precious metals in treasuries instead of distributing them as 
currency comes from Book IV of Adam Smith's The Wealth of Nations. 

Piero Sraffa introduced a school of economics termed "neo-Ricardian" which 
extends Ricardo's ideas. 


88 Brazil, Pedro, and Pedro 

There were two Emperors of Brazil, both named Pedro, of the Braganza 
dynasty of Portugal. 

Pedro I, son of Joao VI, left Portugal in 1807 as the country was invaded by 
Napoleon's forces. His father established a United Kingdom of Portugal, Brazil, and 
the Algarves, in 1815, unifying Portugal's colonies as part of the kingdom. When 
the Liberal Revolution of 1820 forced Joao to return to Portugal, Pedro stayed in 
Brazil as regent. After the rebellion was crushed, Portugal tried to bring the 
colonies back under tighter control. Pedro then chose to split the country from his 
homeland and declared Brazil's independence. After this, he dealt with the 
secessionist Confederation of the Equator and a rebellion in the region of 
Cisplatina, which was stoked by forces of the United Provinces of the Rio de la 
Plata (modern Paraguay, Uruguay, and Argentina). Pedro briefly became King of 
Portugal upon his father's death, but passed that title to his daughter. He then 
became embroiled in a sex scandal in Brazil and problems in Portugal as Pedro's 
brother overthrew his daughter. Caught between multiple problems, he abdicated in 
favor of his son, then sailed to Europe to invade Portugal, dying of tuberculosis as 
the fight raged. 

Pedro Il was crowned at the age of 5 and held power as Emperor of Brazil for 
58 years. He guided the nation through a largely stable and prosperous time, 
becoming an enlightened monarch who led the nation through major conflicts with 
its neighbors. 

During the War of the Triple Alliance, Brazil allied with Argentina and Uruguay. 
The conflict began with an invasion of Uruguay begun from Argentina. The leader 
of Uruguay's Colorado party raised an army in Argentina against the sitting Blanco 
party. This enraged the Paraguayan dictator Francisco Solano Lopez, who was 
allied with the Blanco faction. Brazil had entered into conflict with the Blancos due 
to a mutual protection pact between Brazil and Argentina. After a failed attempt to 
cast himself as a mediator between Uruguay and Brazil, Lopez began planning to 
attack Uruguay should it fall. It soon fell to Colorado forces. Argentina received a 


Paraguayan request to move troops along their rivers. Argentina attempted to 
remain neutral in the fight, but was immediately suspected of duplicity by Ldpez. 
Thus the three nations found themselves enemies of Paraguay. Though initially 
poorly organized, Brazil became a steadfast force in the war. Pedro himself led 
forces to the besieged town of Uruguaiana, meeting Argentine president Bartolome 
Mitre and Uruguayan president Venancio Flores, and there negotiated an 
arrangement to keep all three nation's forces unified. This unity helped keep the 
alliance together and turn the war to the side of the Alliance, though it prolonged for 
years due to Lépez' refusal to step down and continue to fight. The bloody conflict 
led to the death of over half of all Paraguayans, and nearly 90 percent of its male 
population. 

The Golden Law (Lei Aurea) was the very brief 1888 law abolishing slavery 
in Brazil: 

Article 1: From this date, slavery is declared abolished in Brazil. 

Article 2: All dispositions to the contrary are revoked. 

It had been preceded by the Law of Free Birth and the Law of Sexagenarians, 
which freed children born to slaves and slaves over the age of 60, respectively. 

It was signed by Isabel, Princess Imperial of Brazil, who signed it in the name of 
her father Pedro Il. Dom Pedro II had been a longtime advocate of abolition, but he 
was seeking medical treatment in Europe at the time. Shortly after this, forces 
within Brazilian society pressured the military into a coup d'état, which Pedro 
accepted; he went into exile. 


89 The Dreyfus Affair 

Alfred Dreyfus, a captain in the French Army's General Staff, was accused of 
communicating secrets to the German embassy in Paris. Letters found by a 
cleaning woman in the German Embassy were returned to French Military 
Intelligence. Suspicion initially fell on Dreyfus because of his familiarity with the 
artillery, his position on the general staff, and his Alsatian origin; his religion also 
later colored the case against him, as he was the only Jewish officer at that level. 

Though there was little evidence against him, none conclusive, Dreyfus was 
arrested in October 1894 and sent to a military court. At this point the press 
whipped up the public mood against Dreyfus, and led to a closed court, which also 
served the prosecution as their lack of evidence did not come to light. The verdict 
of seven judges was guilty of espionage, and sentence of exile to Devil's Island, a 
prison colony off French Guiana. 

After the trial and sentence, in 1896, the head for counterespionage—Georges 
Picquart— discovered the real culprit to be Ferdinand Esterhazy. Following 
suppression of this evidence, Esterhazy was acquitted of charges of espionage, 
and further charges were leveled against Dreyfus. 

As word of this cover-up spread, in 1898, Emile Zola, the writer of such works 
as Germinal and the Rougon-Macquart novels, published an open letter in the 
newspaper L‘Aurore, addressed to French President Félix Faure. (L’Aurore's 


publisher was Georges Clemenceau, later President of France during World War 
|.) The letter “J'accuse...!” attacked the evidence and the errors made in the trial, 
and also revealed the name of Major Esterhazy, accusing him publicly of the crime. 
In response, Zola was prosecuted for libel and fled to England for a year. 

In 1899, Dreyfus was returned to France to face trial for the new charges, and 
found the country divided into factions supporting him, the dreyfusards, and those 
condemning him, a division which continued in France for years. In the new trial, he 
was shockingly again convicted, but the new President Emile Loubet pardoned 
him. Ten years later, he was fully exonerated by the Supreme Court. 


Exercise 11 
1)Use [81] to construct a bonus themed around "The Triple Assassination of 
William McKinley." Make the answers... 
answer: William McKinley 
answer: Italy 
answer: Teddy Roosevelt 
(Do not read further in this exercise until you make an effort to do this.) 


1a) Make certain you have full and proper answer lines for all three, with proper 
underlining. If you included McKinley's assassin in the body of the bonus, did you 
give a pronunciation guide for his name? What about Gaetano Bresci’s? 


2) Construct your own shot in a category you feel runs against your tendencies. 
Select a subject that has appeared in at least two bonuses you've heard recently. 
Research the material using at least three sources. 


3) Pick two works by two members of the Mighty Handful and construct a bonus 
based on those two, with the answer to the third part being a different member of 
the group. 


4) Research the War of the Triple Alliance. Use the role of Pedro Il in the 
conflict if you need to create a tie to [88] 


5) Use the elements of [89] to create a bonus on the people associated with the 
Dreyfus Affair. 


90 Bronistaw Malinowski 

Bronistaw Malinowski was a Polish anthropologist based at Yale and the 
London School of Economics, whose importance in the field comes from his 
ethnographic work with the Trobriand Islanders. 

Malinowski's work in the Trobriand Islands of Melanesia led to a trilogy of 
books: 

Argonauts of the Western Pacific, which studies the travel of the Trobriand 
Islanders and exchange of goods via the Kula ring. 

The Sexual Life of Savages in North-Western Melanesia, in which he 
challenged Freud's Oedipal viewpoint of all societies, showing a counterexample 
based on power relations. He expanded on this in Sex and Repression in Savage 
Societies. 

Coral Gardens and their Magic, which studies the rituals and practices of 
agriculture. 

Key sections of Argonauts of the Western Pacific study the Kula ring or 
exchange, in which red shell necklaces (soulava / veigun) are traded northward 
while white shell armbands (mwali) are traded southward. This is performed at great 
risk to the participants, as there is considerable distance between islands and trade 
sites, and it is purely ceremonial: there is a separate structure of barter happening 
in addition. Malinowski showed how this trade was purely a way to enhance 
prestige among participants and increase their status within the social hierarchy. 

The Kula ring and Malinowski's analysis of the same was contrasted with the 
potlatch culture of the Pacific Northwest Native tribes in Marcel Mauss' The Gift. 

In these works, Malinowski introduced the school of functionalism into social 
anthropology. Later in his career, he was a mentor to Jomo Kenyatta, who became 
the first president of an independent Kenya, and wrote the introduction to 
Kenyatta's study of the Kikuyu (Gikuyu) tribe, Facing Mount Kenya. 


91 Deimos and Phobos 

Deimos and Phobos are the two moons of Mars, and were named for figures in 
Greek myth representing “dread” (Deimos) and “fear” (Phobos), who are 
summoned by Ares (Mars) in The Iliad. 

Deimos is the smaller, more distant moon. It has two named features, the 
craters Swift and Voltaire named after writers who speculated that Mars had 
moons before they were actually found. 

Phobos is the larger, inner moon, and has a notable crater named Stickney, for 
discoverer Asaph Hall’s wife’s maiden name. Other features are named for 
astronomers or characters in Gulliver’s Travels. lts orbit is so close that it is 
shorter than a Martian day, and is believed to be so unstable that it could tear 
Phobos apart. 


92 Structures of Fungi 


¢ Chitin is the polymer that makes up the cell walls of fungi. 


¢ The hyphae are thread-like structures. Most fungi have them, but yeasts do 
not. A fungus’s entire collection of fungi is called its mycelium. The spitzenkorper 
is an organelle in the hyphae which helps control tip growth. Vesicles are passed 
from the Golgi apparatus to the spitzenkorper, which then fill the membranes 
underneath the chitinous walls. 

¢ The haustorium is the structure that penetrates the host body and permits 
the parasitic consumption of nutrients. 

¢ Mycorrhizae are the symbiotic structure of a fungus and a plant's roots. They 
permit mutualism, with the plant providing carbohydrates to the fungi and the fungi 
holding water and minerals for the plant. 

¢ A spore is a reproductive cell of a fungus. Spores form on the surface of the 
sporocarp, or fruiting body. 


93 All the King’s Men 

All the King's Men is a Pulitzer Prize-winning novel by Robert Penn Warren. 
In it, Willie Stark transitions from an idealistic gubernatorial candidate into a 
political boss who holds power of the population through populist rhetoric. The 
novel is narrated by Jack Burden, an aide to Stark who had previously been a 
historian (researching his Civil War-era ancestor Cass Mastern) and 
newspaperman. Burden follows Stark's career and joins his team. The novel uses 
Burden's viewpoint and flashbacks to tell the story in a non-linear narrative. 

Burden's political career brings him in the circle of Anne Stanton, his childhood 
sweetheart and a former governor's daughter. Though she does not care much for 
Stark politically, she has an affair with him after a cover-up from her father's time in 
office is discovered. Burden’s discovery of that affair leads him to flee the state; 
during his drive to California, he informs the reader of his theory of the "Great 
Twitch", that everyone is motivated by a reflex action and no one is responsible for 
their actions. This lie to himself allows him to return to the state and continue. 
Later, Stark involves Anne's brother Adam, a doctor, in a scheme to build a medical 
center. Adam's discovery of Stark's relation with his sister leads him to shoot Stark 
at the capitol. 

As part of his work for Stark, Jack is tasked with digging up dirt on his family 
friend Judge Irwin. After finding sufficient blackmail material on Judge Irwin, which 
was covered up by Governor Stanton, Jack presents the evidence to Irwin, who 
commits suicide. Jack's mother later reveals that Irwin was Jack's father. 

Stark's rise and fall can be seen as an analogue to the career of Louisiana 
politician Huey Long, who in 1935 was assassinated by a doctor (Dr. Carl Weiss) 
in the state capitol. The title of the book can also be seen as a take on Long's 
slogan "Every Man a King." 

Robert Penn Warren was better known as a poet prior to the novel's publication; 
he was a member of a group of poets known as the Fugitives early in his career, 
and became associated with the Southern Agrarian poets. During his career, he 
migrated from the views in favor of segregation held by some in those groups 


toward supporting civil rights. He also worked with Cleanth Brooks on the 
textbook Understanding Poetry. 


94 Asoka 

Asoka was an emperor of the Maurya Dynasty. He ruled most of the Indian 
subcontinent from 268-232 BC. His conquest of the state of Kalinga led to the 
deaths of over 200,000 people. Reflecting on the death and damage of the 
campaign led him to convert to Buddhism. He then constructed several pillar 
monuments listing his adherence to Buddhism. 

Asoka was the son of Bindusara and grandson of Chandragupta, the founder of 
the Mauryan Empire. Chandragupta defeated both the Nanda Empire and the 
Seleucid Empire. The Mauryan Empire was then overthrown by the Shunga 
Dynasty after Pushyamitra’s assassination of the final Mauryan Emperor, 
Brihadratha. 


95 The Konigsberg Bridge Problem 

The city of Konigsberg in Prussia (now known as Kaliningrad in Russia) is 
divided by the Pregel River, with two islands lying between the the sides of the 
river. Between the regions of the city are seven bridges which connect the various 
parts. 

People wondered if it was possible to traverse each bridge exactly once. The 
mathematician Leonhard Euler proved in 1736 that it was impossible: to get 
between any two areas, one must enter it by bridge and exit it by bridge, and there 
must be an exit from the starting place and an entrance to the ending place, so 
every area that’s not the starting or ending area must have an even number of 
bridges, but the bridges were not configured in a way that met those criteria. 

The problem set off the study of graph theory, a new area of mathematics 
concerned with graphs. A graph is a collection of vertices connected by edges. 
The K6énigsberg Bridge Problem can be modeled using four vertices, representing 
areas of land (two banks of the river and two islands) connected by seven edges for 
the bridges. 


96 The Second Punic War 

The second of three conflicts between Rome and Carthage began after the 
Hannibal Barca besieged the buffer city of Saguntum. 

Hannibal Barca 

Hannibal was the son of Hamilcar Barca, who had been a general in Sicily 
during the First Punic War. He was a capable military commander who led the 
Carthaginian forces into the Second Punic War. In launching his invasion from New 
Carthage in what is now Spain, he mustered a corps of elephants to aid the 
invasion. Though noteworthy for their effect in the battle field, most failed to pass 
the Alps. 

Battle of the Trebia 


Hannibal managed to drive the Romans back from Gaul at Trebia. His strategy 
was to force the Romans across a cold river in their attack, and then for the Roman 
forces to be attacked from behind by forces led by Hannibal's brother Mago. 

Battle of Lake Trasimene 

Hannibal defeated the Romans at Lake Trasimene by circling the Roman camp, 
then cutting off their path back to Rome. His troops then ambushed the Romans, 
trapping them against the shore of the lake. Though this battle eliminated the 
forces that could stop Hannibal from marching on Rome, he realized he could not 
besiege the city. Instead, he tried raising up other allies in Italy in hopes of 
checking Roman power. 

The Romans then enlisted Fabius Maximus as a dictator to defend Rome. 
However, rather than attack directly, Fabius aimed for minor scrimmages to harass 
and destabilize the Carthaginian effort. This attacking of Hannibal's supply lines 
earned him the nickname "Cuncator", or delayer. While unpopular in Rome, this 
tactic kept Hannibal on the defensive while preserving his own forces. 

Battle of Cannae 

Cannae was one of Hannibal's tactical victories. He placed his army so their 
right flank would be on the Aufidius River, convincing the Romans there could be 
no escape across it. The Romans placed cavalry only on the opposite end of their 
infantry line, and thickened their infantry line to charge through the Carthaginian 
middle. Hannibal placed his strongest infantry on the edges, and allowed the 
middle infantry to retreat back to a point where the Romans were caught on three 
sides by infantry. Hannibal's cavalry on the ends then trapped the Roman cavalry 
away from the main fight. The encircled Roman army took heavy losses due to this 
"Cannae tactic". 

Battle of the Metaurus 

Metaurus was a key battle for the Roman defense, as they defeated and killed 
Hasdrubal, Hannibal's brother, who was supposed to bring siege engines to 
besiege Rome. The battle turned when the Carthaginian cavalry, pinned along the 
side of the Metaurus River, was forced into retreat. With the Carthaginian cavalry 
retreating along the river and chased by Roman cavalry, the ground was then 
occupied by Roman infantry who encircled the right end of the Carthaginian cavalry, 
pinning them against the river and routing them. When Hannibal found out he 
would not be supported in attacking Rome, he retreated toward Spain. 

Battle of llipa 

The Battle of Ilipa, in modern Spain, saw the Roman general Scipio outsmart 
the Carthaginians by repeatedly pretending to place his best forces in the center, 
then not engaging in battle that day. When the day of the battle happened, the 
Romans started earlier and went with their best forces on the edge. The 
Carthaginians rushed their best forces to the center, a mismatch that the Romans 
exploited. This battle ended the Punic War in Europe. 

Massinissa 


Massinissa was a Numidian, who was an ally of Carthage during the early 
portion of the conflict. After Carthage lost the Battle of llipa, his territory was taken 
by an alliance of Carthage and another Numidian king, so Massinissa turned to the 
Roman side. His support at Zama was instrumental in the Roman Victory. 

Battle of Zama 

At Zama, outside of Carthage, the Romans employed their new Numidian ally's 
cavalry, and exploited a weakness of the Carthaginian elephants. Though 
disruptive, and able to instill fear in their enemies by charging, the elephants could 
only charge in a straight line. By spacing out his infantry, Scipio gave them room to 
dodge the elephant charge, rendering the elephants harmless. After that, the 
Roman cavalry routed the Carthaginian cavalry and turned back on the rear of the 
Carthaginan infantry, leading to a massive defeat. 

Rome then enforced a crushing peace on Carthage, destroying its military 
power. Hannibal escaped and spent time aiding Roman enemies in Asia Minor. 


oo 


Short summaries of the other two Punic Wars, as they sometimes come up as a 
group: 


First Punic War 

It began with an invasion of the island of Sicily by the Mamertines, Italian 
mercenaries who occupied the city of Messana. The mercenaries then invaded the 
Roman colony of Rhegium and began attacking the city-state of Syracuse, a Greek 
colony on the island. After their defeat by Syracuse, the mercenaries asked both 
Carthage and Rome for help. Carthage offered Syracuse peace in exchange for a 
base in Messana, but the mercenaries then allied with Rome. 

The harsh terms of the Treaty of Lutatius left Carthage with insufficient funds, 
and they faced an extension of the war after their mercenary forces rebelled against 
Carthage. During this time, Corsica and Sardinia fell into Roman control. 


Third Punic War 

Still reduced from the second conflict, without its territory, and having just 
finished paying a crushing indemnity, Carthage faced an angered Rome, who 
believed the indemnity was not yet paid in full. Part of that anger was fanned by 
orator Cato the Elder, who always finished his speeches before the Senate with 
the phrase "Carthago delenda est", meaning "Carthage must be destroyed." 
Numidia, now an ally of Rome, was also invading Carthage territory, since the 
second Punic War demanded all border disputes of Carthage be adjudicated by 
Rome, they were steadily losing territory. Numidia defeated Carthage and imposed 
a new indemnity. Two years later, Rome invaded Carthage. Though there were 
some early victories for Carthage, aided by burning the invading fleet, by 146 BC 
Scipio Aemilianus' forces crushed the besieged city of Carthage. 


97 Guy de Maupassant 

Guy de Maupassant was a 19th-century French writer, primarily of short 
stories, of which he wrote over 300. For our purposes, there are usually four stories 
which dominate the subject of bonuses where he is the theme. 

“Boule de Suif” 

(The title has many translations, "Ball of Fat", "Butterball" and "Dumpling" being 
the most frequent.) During the Franco-Prussian War, a coach of ten travelers 
(representing a cross-section of French society) flee Rouen to Le Havre. On board 
is a prostitute, Elisabeth Rousset, the title “ball of fat”. While initially ignored by 
the other passengers, Rousset produces a picnic basket, which ingratiates her into 
the group. The coach blunders into Prussian territory and is stopped and held by 
the Prussian commander. Rousset is repeatedly called before the officer, who 
demands she sleep with him to free the others. The others first support her 
decision, but over the course of their captivity they turn on her, believing her choice 
keeps them captive. They eventually convince her to give in, and the Prussian 
commander lets them go. As their journey continues, the other passengers mistreat 
and ignore her, leading her to rage at them, and then weep. 

“The Necklace” 

Mathilde Loisel, a status seeker, cajoles her husband, a low-level clerk, into 
getting tickets for the Ministry of Education ball. Embarrassed because she has 
nothing to wear, her husband gives her money to buy a dress. The dress, however 
is not to her pleasure without jewelry, so she asks her friend Madame Forestier to 
borrow a diamond necklace. During the party, Mathilde loses Madame Forestier’s 
necklace. Since the necklace was worth 40,000 francs, she schemes to purchase a 
duplicate, selling everything they own and taking out loans to finance the necklace. 
Ten years later, Mathilde meets Madame Forestier, and the years of struggle to 
repay the loans have broken her. She confesses the loss of the original necklace to 
Madame Forestier, but is shocked to find out the necklace had been a 500-franc 
fake. 

“Mademoiselle Fifi” 

In Normandy, away from the main conflict during the Franco-Prussian War, a 
chateau is occupied by Prussian officers, who are somewhat trapped by the rain, 
and so have taken to drinking, gambling, and destroying the chateau’s art to stave 
off boredom. The captain, handsome but unpleasant, is nicknamed “Mademoiselle 
Fifi” by his other officers. They arrange a dinner party and secure prostitutes from 
the nearby town. During the party, the Prussians get drunk and perform boorishly 
before the women. Fifi makes advances on one prostitute, Rachel, and becomes 
increasingly violent. He makes a speech claiming that since Prussia has conquered 
France, all French women are Prussian property, prompting Rachel to challenge 
him. He slaps her, and she stabs him, escaping out of a window. Fifi dies, but 
Rachel cannot be found by the Prussians’ search. The next day the Germans are 
surprised to hear the church bell—which had been silenced out of a sense of 


national mourning—is ringing again, and does so until the Germans leave. Rachel 
is found to have been hiding in the tower, ringing the bell in triumph. 

“The Horla” 

The narrator, had waved at a Brazilian boat, which he believes invited some 
supernatural creature to haunt him in his home. The story shows the narrator 
developing a fever, having trouble sleeping and nightmares, and then developing 
feelings that the creature is kneeling on him. As his sanity ebbs, he believes the 
creature, the “Horla”, is drinking his water and feeding on his life essence like a 
vampire. This story is believed to be an inspiration for the work of H. P. Lovecraft. 


oo 


Never Get Cute With Names 

Players may develop a tendency to answer with the most obscure name of a 
translation, or an obscure alternate answer, or a family name that is never used. 
Sometimes this is done for ego, sometimes to maximize their coverage of possible 
answers (an example being answering "Barca" for Hannibal to cover the miniscule 
possibility that the answer was one of Hannibal's brothers, and then expect a 
prompt.) | advise you not to do this, because you have no idea how rigorous a 
writer or editor will be, nor do you know how diligent the moderator will be in reading 
the answer line. The problematically variable translations of "Boule de Suif" is a 
particularly egregious example. 


98 The Great Western Schism, Popes, and Antipopes 

The roots of the Western Schism began with the Avignon papacy. The 
election of Clement V, a Frenchman, began a series of popes who declined 
travelling to Rome, instead settling in at the papal enclave at Avignon, France. 
Another term for this 67-year period is the "Babylonian Captivity". All seven of 
these popes were French and fell under the influence of the French Crown. Finally, 
with Gregory XI, in 1377 the papacy returned to Rome. However, Gregory's reign 
would be short. His successor, Urban VI, alienated the cardinals that elected him to 
the point that they retreated from Rome and selected another pope, Clement VII. 
Clement went to Avignon and established a court there. 

This threw the church and Europe into chaos as countries rallied to the cause of 
each side. The conflict survived the deaths of both popes, leading to the elections 
of Boniface IX in Rome and Benedict XIII in Avignon. Boniface's death in 1404 
offered a chance at reconciliation, as the Roman cardinals offered Benedict XIII that 
they would not elect a separate pope if Benedict resigned. Upon his refusal, they 
elected Innocent VII. 

A later attempt to resolve the conflict would have had Benedict and Gregory XIl 
meet to resolve the conflict, but when both walked away at the last minute from the 
talk, the cardinals abandoned both their camps. In a council called by the cardinals 


at Pisa to resolve the dispute, they made it worse by declaring both popes heretical 
and electing a third pope, Alexander V, in 1409. Alexander’s short reign from Pisa 
was followed by John XXIll (not to be confused with the 20th-century pope of the 
same name and number.) John made the Medici bank the bank of the papacy. 

After this became untenable, a call for a meeting was raised, and John XxXiIll 
agreed to the Council of Constance in the German city now known as Konstanz. 
Sigismund, later to become Holy Roman Emperor, got the council to agree that 
all three popes would resign and an election would be held. Gregory XII (Rome), 
and John XxXIll (Pisa), agreed, but Benedict XIII ignored the ruling. As the council 
proceeded, John attempted to escape but was captured, Gregory’s promise to 
resign was completed (he died a year later), and Benedict was excommunicated 
and fled to Aragon. With all three out of power, in 1417 the council elected Martin 
V, ending the Western Schism 

The Council of Constance condemned the Bohemian reformer Jan Hus as a 
heretic. Hus prefigured the Protestant Reformation, and his followers warred 
against the Catholic Church in a series of namesake wars. 


99 Chinese Rebellions 

The Han Dynasty Rebellions 

A 9CE rebellion against the Han dynasty established the Xin Dynasty under 
Wang Mang. This divided the Han era into the Western Han (before the Xin) and 
the Eastern Han. Wang was originally the regent of Emperor Ping and as regent 
removed many of his political enemies. After years as the power behind the throne 
Wang poisoned Ping. 

Wang established some social reforms during his 14-year reign, seizing all 
private land holdings, and prohibiting the use of Han era coinage, which angered 
the population. Wang’s empire crumbled after the Battle of Kunyang, and the Han 
rebels sacked the capital of Chang’an soon after. 


The Five Pecks of Rice Rebellion was a rebellion against the Han Dynasty 
expanding out of a mystical Taoist movement, whose members were required to 
give five pecks of rice to the movement as a donation. Zhang Lu, the grandson of 
the movement's founder Zhang Daoling claimed to have received revelation from 
Lao Tzu, and built an independent state in Sichuan. The movement was conquered 
by Cao Cao, ruler of the Kingdom of Wei, who is also a figure in the Romance of 
the Three Kingdoms. 


The Yellow Turbans or Yellow Scarves (184-205) were a rebellion against the 
Han Dynasty organized by Chang Chueh, known as the General of Heaven, and 
his brothers. They followed a sect of Taoism which preached of a coming 
apocalypse that would overthrow the Han dynasty and would be marked by the sky 
changing to yellow. That color became symbolic of the group. The Yellow Turban 


Rebellion forms the beginning of Luo Guanzhong’s novel Romance of the Three 
Kingdoms. 


An Lushan was a general during the Tang Dynasty who became a favorite of 
the Emperor Xuanzong. In 755 he took up arms against the Emperor, starting 
near Beijing and moving along the Grand Canal, capturing the Eastern Capital of 
Luoyang. At Luoyang, he declared the Great Yan Dynasty, and moved on to 
capture the western capital Chang’an, forcing the emperor to flee and abdicate. An 
Lushan’s success was short-lived, however, as he was killed by his own son in 757, 
and the Yan dynasty was overcome by infighting and defections. By 763, the Tang 
had recovered all territory and the An Lushan rebellion ended. 


The Red Turban Rebellion, which began forming around 1351, was an alliance 
of White Lotus Buddhists and Manicheans that targeted the faltering Mongol 
Yuan Dynasty. After the White Lotus leader was executed when the society’s plans 
for a rebellion were discovered, the Red Turbans were raised, and forces south of 
the Yangtze joined in the revolt. The combined forces drove the Mongols from 
Beijing, and established the Ming Dynasty (1368) by putting Zhu Yuanzhang on the 
throne as the Hongwu Emperor. 


The White Lotus Rebellion (1796-1804) was a tax revolt against the Qing 
Dynasty that began in the Sichuan regions. The Buddhist White Lotus Society 
agitated for the restoration of the Ming Dynasty. The White Lotus claimed a lineage 
that played a role in the earlier Red Turban rebellion. Though it was crushed by 
Qing military, the first failed attempts to defeat the rebellion led to future trouble for 
the Qing. 


The Taiping Rebellion (1851-1864) was a reaction against the Qing dynasty’s 
persecution of the God Worshipping Society, led by Hong Xiuquan. Hong Xiuquan 
had proclaimed himself the younger brother of Jesus, and proclaimed a “Heavenly 
Kingdom” with its capital at Nanjing, renamed Tianjing. In capturing Nanjing, the 
Taiping massacred the Manchus of the city. Though the movement aimed at some 
social reforms like abolishing footbinding and the use of tobacco, its primary focus 
was building a substantial army. A notable force involved in suppressing the 
Taiping was the Ever Victorious Army, which was composed of Chinese soldiers 
led by European officers, including the British general Charles “Chinese” Gordon, 
and the filibuster (military adventurer) Frederick Townsend Ward. 


The Boxer Rebellion 

The Yihequan (The Righteous and Harmonious Fists) began as a religious and 
social movement that combined martial arts into some of their practices. When 
their rites were viewed by Christian missionaries in China, they were dubbed the 
Boxers. As the groups grew in number and influence, they were employed by some 
government officials in repelling bandits. The movement took on supernatural tones, 
with members claiming they were bulletproof. The Boxers also became more 


explicitly anti-foreigner and anti-Christian, and developed a goal of removing 
missionaries from China, and countering the concessions made to foreign powers 
through the series of Unequal Treaties which had been agreed to since the Opium 
Wars. In 1899 the Boxers, now styling themselves as a militia, were in revolt. The 
rebellion was tolerated by Dowager Empress Cixi. as it publicly supported the 
Qing dynasty. She had rose to power after she launched a coup against the 
Guangxu Emperor after he attempted to launch the Hundred Days’ Reform plan. 

By June of 1900, the Boxers had isolated and infiltrated the imperial capital, 
trapping foreigners in the Legation Quarter. Cixi named her son the next in line to 
the throne, and he became the Boxers’ effective leader. This also allowed other 
Chinese troops to ally themselves with the Boxers, notably the Kansu Braves, an 
army of Muslim troops loyal to the Qing. 

After an expedition by British troops led by Admiral Edward Seymour failed to 
reach Beijing, the nations with people besieged in the Legation Quarter organized 
an expedition to free them. This Eight-Nation Alliance (Austria-Hungary, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia, United Kingdom, United States) pushed through 
Tianjin into Beijing, and relieved the siege. The imperial court fled to Xi’an, and a 
peace agreement was signed by the powers, which was later considered another of 
the Unequal Treaties. 


100 Your Choice 

While the 99 before were chosen as a starting point, they make an effective first 
course in the structure of quiz bowl bonuses and how to take advantage of their 
structures. | trust that if you have reached this paragraph, you will continue, and 
you will craft your own shots, and perhaps train your teammates and those who 
come after you. I’ve included my first draft of the list of shots, which may be a good 
place to start making your own. If you intend to write questions, both these shots 
and the ones you develop will help you in writing and in remembering what you've 
studied. 


Exercise 12 
1) Write a bonus about a battle of the Second Punic War. Select from the 
battles listed in [96] 


2) Use analogies between the assassination of Huey Long and the events in Al/ 
the King's Men to construct two parts of a bonus, and make the third part Robert 
Penn Warren. 

2a) Optional research: George Orwell’s Animal Farm is similar to All the King’s 
Men in using analogies between historical figures and fictional characters. 
Research this and write a bonus about the analogies. 


3) Choose two short stories by Maupassant to be parts of a bonus. Use 
Maupassant as the third part. 


4) Read the bonuses you have written in your team's practice session. 


5) Select a topic from the list in Appendix A that is not covered in a shot. 
Research the topic and determine what you think the most likely 10-12 answers 
would be in bonuses on that theme. Rewrite the clues and references into one or 
two paragraphs in which those answers are highlighted. Present your findings to 
your teammates; allow them to query why you included did not include answers. 
Search packet archives to show the questions on that theme. Note whenever an 
answer not included in your list appears. If after reviewing the questions there 
seem to be more answers you should include, modify your paragraphs to include 
that information. You have just written your shot 100. Distribute it to your 
teammates. 


Afterword 


| have some hope for this. If | am giving coaches and new players a way 
through the hardest part of motivation, by making that piece easier to teach and 
learn, then this is a good thing. | temper that hope because | know that this material 
is a shot in the dark, and both endpoints of success | bracket it with, are in their own 
way tragedies. The obvious one is that no one reads this, or worse no one 
improves from this. The opposite end is less obvious, what if this is a raging 
success? 

| take caution from the examples of source material which became too popular. 
Allow me to tell you the tale of Benét’s. Benét’s Reader’s Encyclopedia was a book 
compiled by William Rose Benét, brother of Stephen Vincent Benét, best known as 
the author of “The Devil and Daniel Webster’. The book was an immense 
alphabetical list of one-to-two-paragraph summaries of literature works, mythology, 
and historical events. Its third edition was widely available to quiz bowl authors of 
the pre-Google era, and its brevity, cross-referencing of articles, and depth of 
subject made it a go-to source for hundreds of writers at the time. Once it was 
established as a popular source for question material, it became a pure training 
material. Knowing clues that came from Benét’s became a way to get ahead of 
players on subjects, even those with more knowledge of the subject of the 
question. It was at this point that the circuit began to turn on Benét’s as a source. 
The problem with shortcuts in this game is perpetual, if you had to go the long way, 
you may find you slightly resent those who later find the short way. First some 
writers moved away from it as a source, and they also discouraged players from 
using it at all as a study material. At one point, you could be furiously chastised for 
mentioning a clue which appeared in Benét’s; and please note, this was in 
conjunction with shunning it as a source. So writers were expected to be experts in 
Benét’s for the express purpose of never mentioning its contents in their questions, 
lest they be publicly shamed. If you sense a similarity to the no-repeat thought 
experiment | mentioned at the beginning, you wouldn't be far off. Not only was this 
position counterproductive, it demanded an immense amount of work for little 
return. It was a pointless barrier to entry. My dictum “No shame, only points” 
carries many meanings. 

A second wave of this kind of public shaming came when writers were given free 
access to Encyclopaedia Britannica’s online portal, which for a time was free on all 
college campuses. Editors would change the packet accreditations to the team 
AND to Britannica. A later wave attempted that with Wikipedia, but was staunched 
when the problem of Wikipedia absorbing other source material became clear. A 
book like Benet’s has an end, because it has mass. Britannica was free as an 
online source as bait to get the school to have the physical copy. Wikipedia lacks 
mass, or a printing run, or a boundary at which it must stop. It’s pointless to shame 


someone for missing that Wikipedia has that clue in it, or demanding people read 
the length and breadth of the site to find clues they can’t use in questions. 

| have little doubt that just as this will provoke some people to better play, or to 
study the items included, it will also provoke someone to never write about anything 
in here ever again. The lesson | draw from Benét’s or Wikipedia or any source is 
this: the content will change; sources will fall in and out of fashion; what fits in the 
first 99 shots you should study are all subject to dynamic processes that will change 
them. Slowly but surely, this list will not point true forever. But the mechanics of 
distributions, deadlines, human tendencies, and the fact that new questions must be 
created are constants to the game. As long as bonus questions are asked, there is 
value here that you can use that to determine the 99 of that moment. 
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APPENDIX A: The Original List 


Vermeer 

Mondrian and DeStijl 

School of Athens 

Porgy and Bess 

Eroica 

Sculptors of Ancient Greece 

Gutzon Borglum 

Frank Lloyd Wright 

Edward Hopper 

The Mighty Handful 

Water Music and the Royal Fireworks Music 
Antoni Gaudi 

Academic Festival Overture 

Sibelius 

Bronze Doors 

Pop Art 

Aida’s First Performance 

Rite of Spring/The Firebird/Stravinski 
Haydn’s Symphonies 

Threepenny Opera 

Pirandello 

Edward Albee 

Lake Poets 

Yukio Mishima 

Eugene O’Neill 

Tennessee Williams 

Jane Austen 

Sinclair Lewis 

Poets of WWI 

Moliere Plays 

Things Fall Apart 

Dubliners 

A Raisin in the Sun 

Love in the time of Cholera and 100 Years of Solitude 
Cavalier/Metaphysical/17th century poets 
Willa Cather 

Haiku/Basho 

Canterbury Tales 


RUR 

Boswell/Johnson 

De Maupassant short stories 
Chinese Rebellions 

South American Revolutionaries 
Risorgimento 

J’Accuse 

Israeli Wars 

1066 

Napoleon's Battles 

Ex Parte Cases 

Parliaments of England 
Triumvirates 

Boer War 

The Riel Rebellions 

Charlemagne partitions his empire 
Franco Prussian War 

The Johnson Impeachment 
Diocletian divides the empire 
Mexican Revolution/Pershing into Mexico 
Shaka 

Year of the Four Emperors 

Mansa Musa 

Compromise of 1850 

John Sherman’s 1890 

Sitting Bull and the Ghost Dance 
Hay’s Treaties 

Pragmatic Sanction and the War of Austrian Succession 
Marathon 

Election of 1824 

Election of 1860 

The Time of Troubles 

XYZ Affair 

Scopes Monkey Trial 

Battle of Quebec/Plains of Abraham 
Gas Laws 

Bases Arrhenius/Lewis/Br\onsted_Lowry 
Periodic table discoveries 

Kepler and Brahe 

Mimicry 

Fluid Mechanics 

Blood Typing 

Mersenne Primes and Perfect Numbers 


Aqua Regia 

Kidney/nephron 

Fungus morphology 

Fermat’s Last Theorem 

Sunspots 

Glaciers 

Enantiomeres 

Carnot cycle 

Deimos Phobos Stickney 

Grignard Reagents 

Maxwell’s Equations 

The Wittig Reaction 

Haber-Bosch Process 

Kekule and Benzene 

Snell’s Law 

Krebs Cycle 

Resonance 

Rivers of Africa 
Lakes of Switzerland 
Indonesian islands 
Zoroastrianism 
Gilgamesh 
Santeria/Candomble/Voodoo 
Kierkegaard 
Shinto/Japan/kami/tori 
Amaterasu 
Things of Norse Myth 
Kalevala 
Aristotle Plato Socrates 
Bhagavad-Gita 
Aztec Gods 
Sikhism 
Ragnarok 
Comparative Advantage 
Boas and his students 
Coming of Age in Samoa 
Adam Smith 


Hiawatha/Evangeline/Longfellow 


Clifford Geertz 
Rosetta Stone 

Bobo Doll 

Milgram Experiments 
Nozick/Rawls 


125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157s 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 


Crusades 

Gibbs Free Energy 

Japanese Drama forms 

Ibsen plays 

Philip Glass Operas 

End of the Incas 

End of the Aztecs 
Tokugawa/Nobunaga/Toyotomi 
Hundred Years War Battles? 
Ygdrassil 

Wars of Succession 

Axiom of Choice/Sets/Zorn’s Lemma 
Rimbaud/Baudelaire/Fleurs deu Mal 
Marcus Aurelius 

Max Weber 

Symphonie Fantastique 

Teapot Dome 

Bret Harte’s Stories 

Charge of the Light Brigade 
Maori 

Zora Neal Hurston 

Pictures at an Exhibition 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are Dead 
Confederate Cabinet 

Peter and the Wolf 
Knossos/Evans/Crete/Linear A/B 
Leibniz/Newton 
Euler/Konigsberg 

Italian Families 

Jewish Holidays 

Dada 

Armory Show 

Salon de Refuses 

War of the Triple Alliance 

Bolero 

Foucault’s Pendulum 

A Confederacy of Dunces 

All the Kings Men 

The Arnolfini Wedding 

Van der Waals forces 
Vulcanology of Italy & Vesuvius Eruption 
Garfield Assassination 

McKinley Assassination 


168. 
169. 
170. 
171: 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 


181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 


Orion 

The Saturday Night Massacre 

Hertzsprung-Russell 

Trisomy 

Arthur Miller 

Spanish Armada 

Portuguese Explorers: Cabral/da Gama/Dias 

Peer Gynt 

Prufrock 

Carmina Burana 

Bayes’ Theorem and Conditional Probability 

The Abbey Theatre 

Bronistaw Malinowski/Facing Mount Kenya/Marcell Mauss, the 

Gift, kula ring/Trobriand Islands 

The Second Coming 

Brooks Sumner caning 

Silent Spring 

The Tyger 

Lisbon Earthquake 

The Ear 

Michelson Morley and the ether 

Einstein’s 1905 

Brazil 

Boer War 

Punic Wars 

Marcus Aurelius 

The history of the periodic table 


APPENDIX B: Coaches' Roles and Exercises 


Advisors, chaperones, alumni, and longstanding players all serve some function 
relating to coaching in quiz bowl. The problem is the role of “coach” is malleable 
based on how teams are formed, organized, or maintained. Tasks that are 
coaching tasks can be assigned to players, and often must be assigned to players. 
Below we split the task of coaching into five roles, as the lack of persons fulfilling 
each role will cause a different problem for teams. 


The Custodial Coaching Role is the thankless job, and the most fundamental 
role of the five. Every other role in this list is able to be fulfilled by a member of the 
team, and in some situations it's preferable for that role to be fulfilled by a team 
member, the custodial role manages the team’s relationship to its host institution. 
This is the most basic level of coaching which is the maintenance of the team to 
“keep it legal” in the eyes of the institution. The tasks involved here have little to do 
with improving the team, but everything to do with maintenance of the team’s 
relationship with its institution. This means financial management, chaperoning 
teams to events, keeping the host institution aware of the progress of the team, and 
aware of how institutional support is used. It’s thankless, and without it, most teams 
would not have any ability to start or maintain a team. 

If this role is not fulfilled: The team does not last long. 

The Interscholastic, or Ambassadorial, Coaching Role is the role that interacts 
with other schools. Whether that means through participation in league functions, 
or on social media or in email conversations with hosts. This role provides the team 
with competitions, information, and publicity to ensure that they are aware of 
events, and are invited to compete in events. 

If this role is not fulfilled: The team doesn't have enough events in which to 
compete, or make themselves known outside of their institution. 

The Moderator Coaching Role is the job of reading of questions. If the role is 
not fulfilled by a non-player then it is the role which demands one player sacrifice a 
bit of their development as a player to give the other players time in a game 
situation. It allows the person fulfilling the role to become better at moderating, 
which is a necessary skill to host or improve events. 

If this role is not fulfilled: Previously it would mean utter stagnation, as if no one 
read the simplest methods of improvement would be cut off from the players. It is 
now possible to have effectively an online reader run through questions, but these 
are still primitive, and aren't really either a practice simulation or a game simulation. 

The Research Coaching Role is the role of the voice of experience, it is the one 
who finds appropriate questions for practice, finds study materials, manages 
digressions during practice, explains the important clues which were read but their 


significance missed, and otherwise conveys useful information to the players, so 
that they may become better at the game. 

If this role is not fulfilled: The team doesn’t become skilled, and doesn’t 
understand how to become a better team. This book can serve the research 
coaching role, but only up to a point. 

The Vocational Coaching Role is the role of ensuring that all the skills necessary 
to keep the program running are fulfilled. That includes teaching players how to 
scorekeep, moderate, keep a buzzer in good working order, research, write, and 
edit questions, strategize play in matches, and propagate that information to the 
next persons to fulfill those roles with the team. The Vocational role is a necessary 
bootstrap, to keep the cycle continuing. 

If this role is not fulfilled: The team doesn’t last once its founders move on. 


The Research Coaching role need not be an official position; even an elder 
player can fulfill the duties of a coach. But if they lack experience, it is difficult to 
use opportunities in practice to understand how to improve their game. 


We include these exercises for the new coach to advance the knowledge 
included in the 99 Critical Shots. 


1a) Serving as a reader in practice, the identification of a shot in the leadin offers 
the opportunity for you as the coach (or reader) to highlight this to the team(s). 
Simply offering up at the end of the bonus’ leadin: 

"Okay what's going to be the theme here? What are the answers going to be?" 
gives the team the opportunity to exercise their skills and memory. 


1b) Following a bonus identified as a shot, you can quiz the team further. "What 
didn't they mention in that that would have been relevant as possible answer?" 


Obviously, do not attempt these during a game situation, this is to improve your 
practice. 


2) Encourage your team to observe and record when patterns repeat in bonus 
questions. If your team remembers that this bonus sounds familiar, and they should 
consider noting it, and constructing a shot from the information of the questions. 
These shots they create can be used to create a library of your team's own practice 
material. 


2b) If they observe a pattern in the model of a bonus question, or if you see a 
pattern that they fail to see, encourage them to note this, and give them an 
assignment to find information which fits the model, and have them create a table of 
model examples (e.g. as we did for Artistic Movements.) 


3) You can use writing and crafting of bonuses from shot information to improve 
their writing, and their public speaking. Assign them question writing, and 
encourage them to read the questions out loud to improve their writing style, and 
their speaking confidence. By having them construct questions they retain the 
information, by having the questions read to the team, the team is exposed to the 
information and becomes familiar with it. 

4) You as coach can select what tournaments to read at practice can influence 
the players’ perception of shots by mixing tournaments of similar difficulty. The two 
tournaments are not bound by repeat-checking rules with respect to each other, so 
a shot that informs a bonus in one may repeat in a bonus in the other packets read 
in that session. Essentially this highlights the shot itself, and the principles which 
make that shot something to learn. It also accelerates the intake of that particular 
piece of knowledge, because the team has had the merit of learning it reinforced 
right in front of them. The maxim for retention of quiz bowl is “First you don’t know 
the question and it’s taken from you without a fight, then you are beaten to the 
question by someone who knew it faster, then you beat someone else to the 
question.” This technique moves your team through the first two stages of that 
development in the safest possible way. 

[1] “Boni,” “bonii,” “bonuses,” and “bonera” are all used as the plural of “bonus.” 

[2] This pattern, continued through enough iterations of packets, is more or less 
why | have given up on most events’ profession of “regular” or “normal” difficulty. 
You need either strong editorial control, bordering on dictatorial, in which the editor 
is effectively rewriting each packet, substituting most of the questions with her own 
material, or a method of separating submissions by difficulty on the individual 
question level. The former is usually too much work to prevent the drift, and it is 
easier to simply let the questions establish a new, slightly harder "normal." The 
latter is a submission format in which you don’t submit to a tournament, but a series 
of tournaments in which you don’t compete—in other words, I’ve just reinvented 
NAQT. 


[3] | hold that both of these are necessary in a well-formed packet. The former 
group must exist to cover the absences and blind spots any distribution has. The 
second is necessary because if you split down distribution on a per question basis, 
everyone will think their favorite category is shafted. This allows them to play their 
own favorites while at the same time not bending the distribution completely. 

[4] La Sagrada Familia [39] and Freedom Tower 

[8] This would be a small but good reason to befriend new players on other 
teams, if they are writing questions, they will write questions to their tendencies and 
favorites first, then to their classes, then to learning new things. 

[6] The commonplace definition of random, not mathematically random. 

[7] Yes, this means this book, in pointing out 99 critical shots, could cause the 
same sort of error. At least you're aware of the possibility. 


[8] My distaste for such bounceback bonus rules is primarily because if a team 
with weak bonus conversion faces a team with strong bonus conversion in a format 
with bouncebacks, it is possible for it to be advantageous for the weaker team to not 
answer tossups. Penalizing someone for knowledge, but rewarding silence when 
you know something goes against the principles of all quiz bowl. 


